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} has been attempted by some writers to draw an imaginary line 

between what they termed democracy “as astate of society,” 
and democracy “as a form of government.” We believe that in 
modern times, when the social and national life of European popu- 
lations is becoming a far more preponderant power than the mere 
mechanical contrivances of government by which the physical 
force of the strongest part of the nation happens to be wielded, 
such a distinction is untenable. We believe that the state of 
society is becoming more and more the only exact expression of 
the form of government, that in nominal monarchies the evils 
usually attributed to democracy may happen to be far more rife 
than in the most democratic republic, and that in a state nomi- 
nally governed by the people themselves, the alternate tyranny 
and anarchy usually held to be the unfailing accompaniments of 
unlimited monarchy may, by possibility, be found exulting and 
rampant to a degree never witnessed elsewhere. 

It is not likely that there will ever be wanting a supply of 
fit persons duly qualified to celebrate the glories of popular 
government. There are many causes to explain the enthusiastic 
ardour with which the patrons of what are, not very precisely, 
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termed “the people,” advocate and believe in their cause. To 
the young neophyte, fresh from the History of England, and 
still thrilling at the first exhibition of the enrapturing drama of 
the French Revolution, a devotion to the interests of the mass of 
the community, individually obscure, a belief in their virtues and 
their capacities, a pathetic sympathy with their dull poverty, 
their lonely struggles, their tame and colourless fortunes, all go 
together to form a kind of sacrament of initiation introduc- 
tory to the battle-field of political existence. Personally for- 
tunate, it may be, in his surroundings, without a want, a fear, or 
a care on his own behalf, with every path open before him to all 
that is held great and honourable among men, courted, or not 
repelled, by the society of the wise, the polite, and the good, 
the young and generous patriot nevertheless turns away to 
gaze at the great bulk of his countrymen wandering as sheep 
having no shepherd, and he weeps over them. He solemnly con- 
secrates his life, his cultured sympathies, his trained understand- 
ing, the swelling fountain of his noblest emotions, to the service of 
his neglected fellow-beings, and to their service alone. Like 
Hannibal at his country’s altar, he registers a heart-vow that he 
will never, so long as life shall last, be a friend to their enemies, 
or an enemy to their friends. Severely hard and indiscrimi- 
nately bitter is the temper in which he returns to review the govern- 
ment and existing institutions that tower aloft in hoary grandeur 
around him. Bearing about ever within him the ineffaceable 
impress of that first love, caring little how an institution may 
have arisen, what may be the danger of recklessly annihilating 
it, what even be its ultimate bearing, through an indirect chain 
of causation, on the welfare of the people themselves, if it do not 
manifestly and immediately promote that welfare as its main 
end and aim, he would batter it to the ground. 

This is undoubtedly one type of political character which in 
different degrees of manifestation figures largely among the 
writers and thinkers of this day. It is impossible to question 
its nobleness and moral grandeur, while nothing is easier than to 
show its narrowness and intellectual poverty. The type, how- 
ever, is a real one, and it is impossible to understand many 
of the political phenomena of the day without an exact appre- 
hension of it. 

In the second place, there are those who from the circum- 
stances of their education, their moral and intellectual structure, 
their artistic sympathies, their social connexions, incline, even 
at the opening of their political existence, to side with the few 
against the many, the rich against the poor, the learned and 
polite against the unlearned and rude. It may be in general 
that the personal qualities which lead up to these proclivities 
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are less attractive and imposing than those which distinguished 
the class just considered. But it may be otherwise. A genuine 
belief (such as that of Mr. Carlyle) that in the struggle of 
national existence the best somehow always comes to the top, a 
delicacy of nervous temperament indisposing the possessor to 
consort with the coarse and unfeeling, and a loyal reverence for 
the personal bravery, untainted honour, and individual zeal 
which have never been wholly wanting in some individual mem- 
bers of aristocratic societies, are qualities which for excellence and 
beauty may well compete with the fairest constituent elements 
of human nature when seen at its best. 

We have briefly noticed the two opposed germs of political 
feeling that spring, each of them, from certain natural and com- 
mendable instincts of man. It need not be said that these of 
themselves by no means supply a sufficient account of the whole 
phenomena. It may be, indeed, that at some times and in some 
countries the more generous motives above elucidated are wholly 
absent. In their place, or supplementing them, is found a spirit 
engendered by nothing else than tke accidental opposition of 
existing political parties, or of-the fossilized representatives of 
extinct parties, self-interest, real or apparent, a superficial 
reading of a limited number of historical facts, or an inaccurate 
observation of current facts operating upon minds merely frivolous 
and vain. It is remarkable how each of these causes has told 
in recent discussions, both oral and written, in this country on 
the subject of Reform. It is needless to point out how, apart 
from all legitimate conviction and all sincere enthusiasm, the 
cause of “the people,” has been throughout inscribed on the 
banners of Liberals and Radicals, till, the symbol being found 
irresistible, it was at last inscribed on the banners of their oppo- 
nents as well. Probably the number of the individuals in either 
camp of the House of Commons who honestly believed in their own 
war cry, and were sincerely prepared to encounter (as they must per- 
force encounter now) all the constitutional consequencesit involved, 
might be counted on the fingers of one hand. For it is only too 
true that a belief in the mysterious virtues, the latent capacities, 
the undeveloped moraleof the most uneducated and boorish classes 
of the community had passed through all the stages of being a 
hearty persuasion, a sentimental hope, a hard superstition, and 
at last a generally confessed and ill-concealed fiction. At this 
point legislation occurred, by which people were at least com- 
pelled to look their confession of faith steadily in the face, and 
Inasmuch as every kind of spurious advocacy was exhausted on 
all sides, and nothing further could be spoken, it was held high 
time that something should be done. It might be perchance 
that facts, if nothing else, would bring something new to light. 
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The result was the Reform Act of 1867, which however advan- 
tageous its ultimate results may prove (as we believe may be the 
case), reflected in its conduct through the House the greatest 
discredit on English statesmanship, English morals, and English 
political science, of any important Act since the Revolution. 

It is needless to pursue any further the analysis of recent 
political action and speculation in England. It would be well 
indeed if this past year constituted for the country not only an 
era of national existence, but also an era of political science. 
However the unlearned may scoff, it is beyond doubt upon the 
progress of this science that the future fortunes of England 
hinge. It is nothing else but a deep-laid and intelligent per- 
suasion of the exactness and value of a true theory of govern- 
ment that can deliver us from our slavery to the formulas of 
party, the catchwords of interested sections, the dark, hovering 
shadows of imperfectly understood historical traditions and 
hearsays. ‘Till we have the courage to dare to innovate upon 
popular maxims, and to burst free from the social fetters with 
which, even in England, all political speculations are hampered, 
we shall never see our way to remedy the multiform evils every- 
where prostrating our national life. There has been a time in 
England when it required the spirit of a martyr to say or write 
a word on behalf of the people, as contrasted with and opposed 
to the governing body of the nation. In these days it demands 
a spirit scarcely less courageous to speak in favour of sovereign 
authority, as opposed to the subjects of that authority. But even 
when the courage is not lacking, nothing is more arduous than 
to apply the principles of genuine political science to the special 
condition of a particular country at a given epoch. The actual 
facts are indefinitely numerous, are confusedly interwoven with 
each other, are endlessly diversified in kind and in value. 
Furthermore they are so related to obscure moral and mental 
manifestations, that a complete enumeration of them in thought 
and still more in language is impossible. However, to recognise 
the peculiar obstacles besetting the science is a large part of the 
science itself, and it has been happily observed by Aristotle that 
there are facts which may be rendered in a form that is certain, 
though not in one that is precise. 

It is our object (1) to arrive at a correct estimate of the actual 
political condition of the people of this country in consequence 
of recent legislation. The attempt will be made to do this 
without any partiality in favour of any class whatever of the 
community, however large or small, and at the same time without 
unfair depreciation of any class, The single object of inquiry will 
be the political condition of the whole people, or, in other words, 
the state of the whole people in special relation to government. 
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We shall then (2) sketch a general outline of the chief elements 
of national well-being in relation to government, such as would 
seem to be possible for the English nation to attain to, and 
which, more than all else, it seems desirable it should attain to. 
It will then remain (3) lastly, to point to some special dangers 
due to the novel constitution of the country, which menace the 
attainment of the amount of felicity just denoted, and thereupon 
to advert to the best and most available modes of obviating 
those dangers. 

The (1) main and most obvious facts in the present situation of 
affairs are obvious to all, and admitted beyond dispute. The suf- 
frage has been extended so considerably, and upon such principles, 
that not only are the numbers of electors enormously increased, 
but a far poorer, more ignorant, and generally uncivilized body 
of men have been admitted to the suffrage than, except under 
certain chartist programmes, ever so much as aspired to it before. 
These new electors are chiefly to be found in the large towns, 
and are of a class constantly bordering upon absolute poverty 
and the receipt of parochial relief. They are accustomed to 
active co-operation with each- other, and this habit is noto- 
riously exercised (not without a certain measure of suc- 
cess) in unscrupulous opposition to their employers, and 
simply for their own self-regarding advantage. Furthermore, 
their education, though, owing to their town experience, formally 
superior to that of country labourers, is of the narrowest and 
poorest description. As respects any loftier notion than is con- 
veyed by a keenly apprehended sense of self-interest, all the best 
fruits of genuine instruction are wholly away. All sense of duty 
or responsibility, all conversance with the world that existed 
before they were born, or with the world topographically sepa- 
rated from them, all sympathy with nobleness, all rivalry with 
great souls in the past and present, is absolutely denied them. 
The limitations to these sweeping statements of course are im- 
portant. In the first place the softening influences of family 
life, and the persevering labours of religious teachers of one sect 
or another, go far to ameliorate individuals among the class, and 
even occasionally radiate over a considerable area. Again, 
among those included in the new franchise will be found large 
bodies of artizans in London, Manchester, and other great towns, 
who may compete with any class of the community for virtue, 
intelligence, and even a rough kind of culture. These, however, 
are vastly in the minority. 

Now no amount of rhetoric can gloss over the above facts. 
No eloquence based on the so-called democracy of Athens, with 
its 21,000 adult males, alone electors, and its 400,000 slaves, or on 
the panegyrics of Algernon Sydney, or on the ideal commonwealths 
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of Plato, More, or Harrington, can dilute a single one of the 
ideas that is irresistibly suggested by the above statements. 
The very hope that matters will improve is delusive, because it 
is quite possible, and only too probable, that untaught multi- 
tudes might impetuously operate on Government in a way for 
ever suicidal to their own improvement. It is just here, indeed, 
that the main danger to which we shall have to advert really 
lies. Nor is it of any service to hold out mystical anticipations 
that however ignorant, besotted, or immoral, may be the indi- 
vidual members of a constituency, yet when acting in a body 
they will be suddenly gifted with a wisdom and self-restraint of 
which no tokens whatever are at present discernible. It is true 
that a large body of men is more easily swayed for good through 
the communication of an inspiriting impulse from a wholesome 
source than are single individuals amongst them. But it is also 
true that, through the communication of an opposite impulse, 
they are likewise more easily swayed for evil. If large com- 
munities have at times done nobler deeds than might have 
seemed possible for isolated members of them, they have just as 
often committed hideous crimes, from any distinct share in which 
the most vicious member of them would have personally recoiled. 
It has been alleged, indeed, by the most profound political 
thinker of modern times, that the authority, of bare numbers 
is a safer source of power to rely upon than the authority of 
wealth, The former is said to imply a considerable amount of 
arduous organization, thereby entailing a large measure of mutual 
sacrifice; while the interests to be consulted are indefinitely 
numerous and various. But the polity here contemplated is 
based throughout on a very wide and~pervasive system of 
national education, as well as on a prevalent consciousness of 
moral obligation wholly absent, at the present time, even from 
the best classes of English society. 

It is as foolish as it is wicked to vilify any large sections of 
society about us ; indeed, the temptation to do so is now fortu- 
nately withdrawn. It is no longer the question whether or no 
the suffrage should be extended to the classes now under con- 
sideration. For weal or for woe, the suffrage has been extended 
to them. The problem now is a new one, and it is, perhaps, 
more urgent than that one of old. Indeed, it seems to us fortu- 
nate that this so-called “leap in the dark” has been taken as it 
has, just for the reason that in no other way would the scrutiny 
ever have been entered upon as to how great is that darkness, 
The new problem, as to what is the actual condition of the 
obscurer masses of the population, and in what way this con- 
dition may be elevated, has now, at last, become one of vital 
concern, All that is best in English national life, all that is 
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most precious to defend, and most beneficial to promote, is now 
exposed to what might seem the hazard of the die. And yet it 
is less a hazard than it might appear. This is a case when, as 
with the gods, our dice must be loaded. We must circumspectly 
survey the enemies’ country into which we have cast ourselves, 
so that we may at the worst secure our own position, and at the 
best, convert our very enemies into friends and allies. It is only 
from a careful calculation and avoidance of the inherent dangers 
of a democratic state of society, that the best gifts (if there be 
any gifts) of that state can, with impunity, be enjoyed. 

Now it is not to be pretended that the Jarge body of new 
electors are pugnaciously malicious, crafty, designing, or traitor- 
ous. It is merely alleged that they are ignorant, selfish, and 
. destitute of all sense of moral obligation. This last count of 
alleged moral torpor, containing as it does one or two terms of 
rather indefinite signification, needs to be more distinctly ex- 
plained. It encloses, indeed, in itself the gist of the whole accu- 
sation, aud it is of the more consequence to bring it into strong 
relief, because it is concerned with a department of man’s nature 
which political writers are very much given to leave out of 
account. The moral aspects of man as he presents himself while 
living in society have been either entirely neglected or only 
superticially alluded to from two opposing causes. One cause is 
the influence of religious teachers, and of the different church 
institutions which they represented. As men’s ideas of a 
Supreme Being gradually became more elevated, the personal 
and social duties held to be most pleasing to that Being were 
ever more closely approximated to the like duties which the 
bent of human nature and the necessities of social intercourse 
were simultaneously revealing. In this way the latter kind of 
duties which have been denominated “ moral” became inextric- 
ably blended with the former comprised under the name “ reli- 
gious.” This mixture or confusion was further promoted by the 
actual situation of religious teachers, whereby they progressively 
attained to be the chief educators of youth, and monitors of later 
life in the observance of all kinds of duties originating in what 
quarter soever. Furthermore, it became at the same time the 
natural practice of governments to throw their protection round 
one or more classes of these religious ministrants, from the belief 
that the personal qualities of the governed most serviceable to 
government were the more assuredly secured by turning to 
account the sentimental instrumentality already in use among 
those ministrants. So long as the notions of conscience, duty, 
self-sacrifice, and reverence to superiors got to prevail among the 
people at large, it was of small import to governors whether those 
notions happened to be grounded on religious feeling or on some 
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other less transcendental basis. Of course the intermixture of 
ideas here considered was throughout facilitated and promoted 
by the concomitant tendency of acute metaphysical minds to be 
ever discerning beneath the feelings of religious and moral obli- 
gation a common and undistributed unity of sentiment bound 
up with the very nature of man. Such has been the effect of 
religion and religious teachers in confounding the simplicity and 
over-clouding the reality of independent morals. 

But the pure conception of morality has, especially of late, 
been threatened equally from an entirely opposite quarter. The 
sensational and utilitarian school of philosophers, themselves ever 
men of the purest lives and most delicately set conscientiousness, 
have, in their attempts to rationalize moral phenomena, almost 
seemed to annihilate the object of their solicitude. The mechanical 
and physiological terms they were enforced to employ were so 
hard and cumbersome as to strangle their offspring in the very 
process of its birth. The best philosophers of this school have 
now seen their first error, and have been compelled by their 
opponents to retire step by step, till at the present the difference 
of expression between the leading representatives of the two 
opposed schools is infinitesimally small. The general result is 
that morality stands out, upon the confession of all, as an ultimate 
and independent fact in human nature, admitting, indeed, of 
decomposition in thought and even in the history of the human 
spirit, but none the less universally present as a real and indis- 
soluble whole. 

Now, to return to the subject immediately before us, it is 
here contended that the low moral condition of the new class 
of electors is at once an unquestionable fact, and opens out, 
unless remedied, a most alarming prospect. We have just seen 
that, departing from religious guides on the one hand and me- 
chanical philosophic guides on the other, we are able to fix our 
attention without distraction on the moral qualities of men. 
What these moral qualities are, if completely enumerated, may 
be subject of incessant dispute. Every one, however, is agreed 
that any attempted enumeration must, at the least, contain such 
qualities as a stringent sense of obligation to others, severe truth- 
fulness, in all its kinds and ramifications, and an effective spirit 
of gratuitous benevolence. The last covers a wider field of action 
than does a sense of mere obligation, however largely inter- 
preted. The practical question arises to what extent these or any 
of these qualities are present in the average numbers of that 
large constituency who will shortly have the power of swamping 
all other classes in the country. It is in no temper of wilful 
exaggeration that we are compelled to assert that these qualities 
are one and all at the lowest possible ebb in every class of the 
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population, and, more than in all other classes, in that struggling 
body of men who hover between the receipt of weekly wages 
and a certain degree of personal independence with difficulty 
maintained. 

Now it may first be noticed that the sense of moral obligation 
to others is imperfectly enough developed in all classes whatever 
of the English population. This is none the less true because in 
practice a number of other instincts or qualities go far to supply 
its place. Religious emotions, whether of love, hope, or fear, 
affection for family or friends, laws of honour protecting the 
character and interests of large castes, party zeal, and a certain 
dogged attachment to known and familiar persons, places, insti- 
tutions, and things, all go far to counteract the self-regarding 
tendencies of large bodies of persons throughout the community. 
But wherever these exceptional influences happen to be wanting, 
or in regions of action where they cannot be called into play, the 
love of self (except so far as it is still accidentally controlled by 
associations already generated under the discipline of those in- 
fluences) has unbounded licence. It need not be noted that the 
result is conspicuous enough to. all capable of appreciating it. 
Our narrow and selfish patriotism finding its only natural outcome 
in an ignorant distaste for all persons and things not home-born ; 
our universal callousness to the undramatic plague-spots of 
pauperism, poorhouse atrocities, and crime; our feeble and 
apathetic interest in the characters and lives of those about us, 
except in so far as we may hope to mould them for ourselves, 
after our own likeness, or to compete with them for mercenary 
rewards ; the carelessness and heartlessness with which we grudge 
even a few moments’ thought to the claims of enormous popula- 
tions far removed in space, and of a posterity far removed in 
time ; our social distrust and mutual repulsion till we are forcibly 
brought into personal contact—these, and a host of tokens like 
them, announce how little we care for others so long as we fail to 
project upon them some sort of image of ourselves. 

Now this is a picture, not unfairly coloured, though terrible 
enough in its ghastliness, of the best classes of English society, 
where education and a thousand gentle influences have been 
from earliest childhood pointing the way to better things. If the 
general product is that only in a few chosen individuals is any 
large-minded sense of obligation to others elicited, what may be 
expected of those classes wholly destitute of anything deserving 
the name of education, and surrounded from their earliest years 
with everything that can dull the edge of noble sympathies, throw 
back the spirit upon itself and its narrow circle of daily necessi- 
ties, and imprison the whole life and being within a pitiful region 
of selfish rivalries, brutal pleasures, and aimless indifference ? 
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The very fact of ignorance is in itself necessarily incompatible 
with the presence of that generosity of sentiment of which we are 
in search. Where a man has never heard of those living out of 
his own neighbourhood, except through the dry and unfeeling pages 
of newspaper gossip; where he has been told nothing of times 
before he was born, and of states of society different from his 
own ; where he has never come into contact, through his imagina- 
tion at the least, with other sufferings, other hopes, other cares, 
other delights, than those familiar to his own experience, it is 
impossible that an interest in a world so alien to him can grow 
up of itself. It is equally impossible that, apart from such an in- 
terest, he can ever attain even to the germinal conviction that he has 
a call to do anything for the inhabitants of that other world. He 
cannot learn to live for others till he knows, in ever so small a 
degree, how others live. 

But it is scarcely necessary to linger over describing a social 
condition which is palpable enough to the observation of all. 
The fact itself may often be kept out of view by the cropping-up 
of individual excellence here and there among the classes here 
denoted, due to numerous exceptional influences; but it is the 
general structure of the whole group that is alone of importance 
for the application of political science. 

It would be possible, in the same way, to apply the test of truth- 
fulness, and toallude, among other more general characteristics, 
to the recent revelations as to the persistent use of false weights 
and measures, and the levity with which the offence is regarded, 
to the universal practice of adulteration and trade-deceptions, to 
the ready and uncritical acceptance of scandalous libels, to the 
confusion of all notions of truth and honesty in the matter of 
bribery, and to the discreditable perversion of honourable feeling 
in the matter of impositions practised on the revenue. It is 
needless to say a word as to the absence of the third character- 
istic of morality—a genuine benevolence not dictated by any 
consideration ever so remotely connected with self. As a refresh- 
ment from such a melancholy survey we will make a short 
quotation from a work on political science, which, being written by 
a German, and not an Englishman, rightly treats the whole 
moral nature of man as deserving of profound analysis, prepara- 
tory to considering the true province of government. This 
passage opposes to the current standard, not only of the worst, 
but even-of some of the best classes of our countrymen—an ideal 
which our state moralists have scarcely yet dimly conceived. 
The work alluded to is the celebrated treatise on “The Sphere 
and Duties of Government,” by Wilhelm von Humboldt, brother 
of the great naturalist, the publication of which, after the author's 
death, formed an era in political science. 
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‘This very idea of perfection, towards which all his activity con- 
verges as to a grand, sufficient centre, so far from being a mere cold 
abstraction of the reason, may prove a warm and genial feeling of the 
heart, and thus transport his existence into the existence of others. 

- For in them, too, there exists a like capacity for greater perfection, 
and this latent fitness it may be in his power to elicit and improve. 
He is not yet penetrated with the loftiest idea of all morality so long 
as he can be content to regard himself or others as distinct and 
isolated—so long as all spiritual existences seem not to him merged 
and united in the sum of perfection which lies diffused around him. Nay, 
his union with other beings of kindred nature with himself is per- 
haps only the more intimate, and his sympathy in their fates and 
fortunes only the more keen and constant, in proportion as their 
destiny and his own seem to him to be entirely dependent on him 
and them.” : 


II. We have thus given a cursory sketch of the main de- 
fects in the moral constitution of those who go to make up 
what may be called the lower-middle classes of Englishmen, and 
we have confined our criticism chiefly to that department of 
morals which deals with what each man owes to all other men. 
We shall have to investigate further on more closely the specific 
dangers to be apprehended from the preponderant influence 
which these classes will henceforth assume in the English con- 
stitution. In order, however, to facilitate this later inquiry, and 
to bring the full relevancy of it into the clearest possible relief, 
there is an intermediate gap, which it will be better to fill up 
without delay. What are the main requisites for the greatest 
available efficiency of the social union in England, having respect 
to the possibility or desirability of interference on behalf of 
government, in order to promote that efficiency? It has been 
seen what is the general character of the classes into whose 
power, to a very considerable degree, the potent instrument of 
physical compulsion, termed government, has been handed over. 
In order to examine how these classes are likely to manipulate 
this instrument, it is nécessary to notice the different objects 
which naturally present themselves, as enticing the application 
of the most irresistible machinery that happens to be at hand. 
Now all the objects for the promotion of which those who have ever 
wielded the authority of government have been tempted to employ 
that authority may be distributed under the heads of (1) security 
to person and property, (2) the material enrichment of the whole or 
part of the nation, and (8) the moral (including intellectual) ad- 
vancement of the nation. As to the desirability in themselves of all 
these several objects there is no dispute whatever, and there never 
can have been, As to the mere possibility of government, or, in 
other words, a system of irresistible physical compulsion, regu- 
lated at the discretion of one or a few or all, promoting the 
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attainment, in some measure at least, of these several objects, 
there can scarcely be any doubt whatever. The main con- 
troversy in this momentous inquiry turns upon whether (1) 
government, by interfering in the promotion of certain of these 
objects, does not effect a greater ultimate loss, through striking at 
individual liberty, than can be made up in mere apparent and 
palpable results, however immediately advantageous, and 
whether (2) the attainment, through the medium of government, 
of some one of these objects, for instance, security, may not be 
of such transcendant moment as to justify government in pro- 
moting one or more of the other objects solely with a view of 
indirectly operating upon that which is, confessedly, the proper 
and peculiar province of government ? 

The extreme opponents of the principle of government inter- 
ference, of which Wilhelm von Humboldt, already quoted, was at 
once the first and the ablest, would limit the operation of 
government severely to what directly and immediately relates to 
the security of person and property. The arguments with which 
this conclusion is supported are, we believe, impregnable, and 
there is no doubt that this is the goal to which all political 
speculations honestly conducted must ultimately arrive. The 
progressive extension of moral, and the limitation of physical 
machinery is the one general aim to which all the ablest thinkers 
in Germany, France, and even fitfully in England, are pointing 
with rare accord. Political science is, however, the least absolute 
of all sciences, and whatever may be the tendency of things in the 
future of England, an existing relation between government and 
the action of individuals is now in operation, which cannot be 
changed in a day. The English government, like most other 
governments in Europe, at one time held every interest of all its 
subjects to be providentially or fortuitously submitted to its 
parental control. From many departments it has slowly and 
almost reluctantly receded. The new principles of political 
economy compelled its retreat in reference to interference with 
trade, manufactures, and labour. The sectarian tendencies of 
the people in relation to religious matters constantly imposed 
fresh limits on its religious partialities. The Catholic Emanci- 
pation Acts, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the changes in the 
mode of relieving pauperism, the gradual abolition of religious 
tests, the general abandonment of capricious modes of taxation, 
regulations for civil marriages, and the like, are so many monu- 
ments selected at haphazard ofa gradual change of policy in rela- 
tion to non-interference. On the other hand, through an ex- 
tensive interpretation of the phrase “security to person and 
property,” the State has, no doubt, been of late making many 
inroads upon individual freedom never before so much as con- 
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ceived. Thus the Metropolitan Police and Traffic Acts, the 
Factory, Employment of Children, and Hours of Labour Acts, 
the parliamentary supervision of railways, the restrictions 
imposed on associations for purposes of trade, and the public 
subsidies for educational purposes, are all signs that the English 
government still holds that, in many departments, what the 
people will not do for themselves, it is right and proper that the 
government should do for them. The intervening evil of such 
things being delayed seems so gigantic, that even if, at length, 
they are done spontaneously and done better, and in a way more 
thoroughly acceptable to all, the price of waiting is held too 
vast an one to pay. But besides the departments of action from 
which the State has of late receded, and those on which it has 
encroached, are those on which, wholly irrespective of any regard 
to mere security, it still continues pertinaciously to hold its ground. 
Such are a patronage of a particular form of religion and a par- 
ticular church embodying that form, a monopoly of the mail 
communication, the support of a public banking establishment, 
and an express favouritism of certain forms of succession to 
landed property. Now it is difficult to point out in a few de- 
finite sentences whether any distinct institution does or does not 
flourish best under State patronage. It is only a clear concep- 
tion of the usual consequences of all such patronage that can 
qualify the mind of the candid thinker to apply the general 
reasoning, with such modifications as may be called for, to any 
given case. 

It is impossible to make any way in reaching a clear view of 
the proper limits to interference on the part of the government 
with individual freedom without first clearing out of the path 
a host of obstacles with which the very idea of freedom or 
liberty happens accidentally to be beset. Owing toa series of 
fortuitous historical events, to the vague generalities of language 
in which metaphysicians and political writers have often too 
lavishly indulged themselves, and to the rapturous rhetoric of 
enthusiasts, there are probably no terms which are found of more 
plastic signification and have been more abused for opposite pur- 
poses than freedom and liberty. What with being “born free,” 
“moral freedom,” “liberty of thought,” “liberty of conscience,” 
“freedom of the press,” “free governments,” and the like, it is 
evident that these terms have always been treated as though 
they concealed some mystical virtue, which was one and the same 
under all its different forms and manifestations. Thus in a lec- 
ture on “ Liberty of Conscience,” which we lately heard delivered 
by a deservedly eminent professor of moral philosophy in one of 
our universities, it was declared that there could be no greater 
bondage for us than to possess the “ liberty to do as we like.” Itis 
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transparent what was meant, and the moral truth conveyed is of 
the profoundest significance, though the form of expression is 
paradoxical and inexact. All that was really implied was that 
it is not of any service to relieve a man from one kind of pres- 
sure applied from without, if he immediately falls under another, 
that due to his own impulsive passions, bearing him down from 
within. This, of course, assumes a low moral condition in the 
map where his real liking is not yet consentaneous with his 
highest good. It is of course quite possible, in the case of a 
particular man, that there could be no more complete freedom in 
all respects for him than the “ liberty to do as he liked.” 

The real meaning of freedom or liberty, which are convertible 
terms, is simply and solely absence of constraint. This con- 
straint may be of different kinds, and it may be applied to dif- 
ferent parts of a human life and action. Thus the constraint 
may be of the nature of physical compulsion, bribes, persuasion, 
other than a simple appeal to reason and spontaneous feeling, 
and of the use of manifold unnoticed influences operating through 
persons or institutions. These different modes of constraint 
again may be brought to bear, according to their respective 
adaptation, upon the acts, the thoughts, the feelings, or the speech 
of men. In this way a man may be free in one respect and 
under constraint in another. He may be at liberty to act as he 
chooses ; but his thoughts and feelings may be severely controlled 
by the influence of friends, by inducements in the way of profit, 
by religious hopes or fears, or even by imperfect bodily health. 
On the other hand, as in the case of an educated slave, like 
Epictetus, he may be free for every purpose except for acting 
and speaking. 

Having thus obtained some clear conception of what freedom 
means, we may go on to establish the proper relation of all 
governments at all times, and then, more especially, of the English 
Government at this day, to the freedom of men in their thoughts, 
feclings, words, and acts. It is not necessary to distinguish 
between the use of the different forms of constraint. If it be an 
evil to compel, it is a worse evil, because a more surreptitious 
one, to bribe or to persuade. If it be necessary to compel, it is 
nothing but weakness and hypocritical cunning to rest content 
with inducements of minor force and distinctness, Thus the 
principle may be laid down at once, that to whatever objects it be 
held expedient that government constraint should extend, the 
sole way in which such constraints should be exercised is physical 
compulsion. All inducements by way of persuasion, all indirect 
favouritism of one set of opinions, or feelings, or modes of life, as 
opposed to another, have the ee effect of perverting the 
very springs of moral life. They do this by leading people to 
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imagine they are free from constraint all the time that in reality 
they are being bent and twisted by forces from without, which a 
life-long familiarity teaches them to overlook. Thus a man 
gradually becomes so demoralized as to persuade himself he is ~ 
loving what is good and true, and alone really lovable, while, 
in fact, he is, without knowing it, only loving what it is most 
convenient and safe and generally advantageous to love. In 
this way the whole moral life of the country becomes gradually 
disorganized. It is impossible to gloss over the fact that, what- 
ever may be the apparent and transitory advantages of patronizing 
a particular church or particular system of morals in a country, 
the true tendency of all such patronage is in the end universal 
spiritual paralysis. There is no room for question that such a 
paralysis has long been spreading far and wide in England with 
a force of self-diffusion proportionate to the growing interest of 
the people in matters relating to their inner life. It will here- 
after be pointed out how one of the most imminent dangers to 
be apprehended from the preponderance in the State of a large 
but narrowly-educated class of the community is an extension of 
government interference in favour-of certain moral or religious 
notions accidentally in vogue amongst themselves. 

It is confessed on all sides that, till some great change takes 
place in human nature, of which no symptoms are as yet dis- 
closed, government will be indispensable, at least, for the purpose 
of maintaining civil order among the governed. But it has been 
further and rightly alleged that it is the moral character of the 
citizens that mainly determines the state of order or disorder 
prevailing throughout the community. Therefore, it is argued, — 
it were better to go at once to the fountain-head and throw all 
the overwhelming authority of the sovereign power into the 
scale of virtue, honesty, and religion. The practical suggestion 
that results is, that the efforts of government ought to be directed 
as much to the prevention as to the repression of crime, to the 
education of the whole people rather than to the punishment of 
isolated offenders, to the relief of the poor rather than to severe 
castigation of crimes, which are nothing but the normal results 
of poverty. 

Now, this reasoning, which has become very popular of late 
years, and certainly bears about it a charitable and attractive 
dress, rests on the presumption that the alternative lies between 
these philanthropic objects being effected by the violent inter- 
ference of sovereign power, and their never being effected at all. 
This presumption is natural enough when it is recollected that 
all governments have hitherto from their first origin lost as little 
time as possible in laying their hands on every engine of useful- 
ness that existed, or might have otherwise emerged, among their 
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subjects, and have never left room for the experiment so much 
as to be tried as to how things would have gone on apart from 
such rude interruption. The proposition that every good work 
must needs be done by government, may easily be resolved into 
the slightly different proposition that governments have seldom 
left or allowed any good works on a large scale to be under- 
taken by any one but themselves. The reasoning in question, 
has a further historical argument in its favour, inasmuch as in 
all European governments, up to very modern times, it uni- 
versally happened that the best and most sagacious members of 
the community really were at the head of affairs. With the ex- 
ception of religious teachers, these were the only men in the 
country who had any care or knowledge whatever relating to the 
highest wants of the whole people. Thus it was excusable for the 
same men to try and operate on the moral state of the people 
with the best machinery they had at hand. This consisted of 
the forces of government. 

This state of things is now everywhere changed under the 
progressively advancing democracies of Europe at the present day, 
and chiefly in England with her free press; all such assumptions 
on the part of statesmen of superior enlightenment and patriotism 
would now be, it is sufficiently clear, monstrous anachronisms. The 
people and the acting governors are gradually becoming amal. 
gamated into one. The question in England now is not so 
much whether it be the sovereign governors or the subjects of 
government who ought to have a care for the moral and 
material condition of the whole nation, as whether the sovereign 
people should, on behalf of their own moral and material interests, 
employ the irresistible instrument of government in place of 
resorting to nothing else than individual effort, and private, or 
perhaps even national association. We have no scruple in pro- 
nouncing emphatically in favour of the latter alternative. What- 
ever may have been the case during the pupilage of the nations 
of Europe, there is at this day equally diffused throughout 
every country all the elements of material wealth and moral im- 
provement. Political economists have proved over and over 
again, what every year’s national statistics more fully establishes, 
that any and every kind of forcible interference with trade, manu- 
factures, and the labour-market, blights and dwarfs the national 
resources. However wisely (and it is pretty sure to be anything 
but wisely) such interference may be undertaken, its arbitrary 
and capricious character is of itself alone sufficiently damnatory. 
Men can study the laws of nature and of ordinary human 
acquisitiveness, and are thereby enabled securely to adapt their 
production and enter upon their contracts in view of the normal 
prospect of the markets. But any wilful and incalculable in- 
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fluence forcibly obtruded from without converts the whole mer- 
cantile system into chaos. What a few gain by an unexpected 
favour of fortune, more lose by disappointments which no fore- 
sight could have avoided, while the sense of uncertainty and 
irregularity extends on every side to the confusion and numbing 
of the volatile spirit of commerce. 

It is a like story, though a more painful one, when the weight 
of government presses on the moral and intellectual energies of 
men. There is no quality more indispensable to the development 
of a great people than an universal habit of self-reliance. The 
power of willing for one’s self is by no means a common or easy 
acquisition. Nothing but long habits of associating the exertion 
of will with the actual execution of the act willed can avail to 
elaborate this artificial power. It is only by learning through 
long experience that what we want we must do for ourselves, 
that we have done it for ourselves once, and can do it for our- 
selves again as often as we please, that we gradually leave off 
leaning on other people, and attain toa lordly sense of superiority 
to chance and casual assistance of all sorts, softened by a genuine 
respect for those qualities in others which we are conscious of 
possessing in a high degree ourselves. Between this condition 
and that of the man whose whole course of life and thought 
and action, or any part of them, except the minutest, is mapped 
out for him by any authority not to be questioned, there is all 
the wide chasm that separates the master from his slave. We 
cannot describe the state to which we refer in more adequate and 
emphatic language than in that of Wilhelm von Humboldt :— 


“ His unalterable dependency on the capricious mutations of fortune 
no more daunts and dismays him : comparatively indifferent to external 
joys and privations, he regards only what is purely moral and intellec- 
tual ; and no mere freak of changeful destiny has power to disturb the 
calm inner life of his soul. His spirit is exalted to a proud height of 
independence through its perfect sense of self-sufficingness—its lofty 
superiority to external vicissitude—the rich and overflowing fulness 
of its own ideas—the profound consciousness of its internal, deep- 
seated strength. And then when he looks back to his eventful journey 
in the past, and retraces its onward progress, step by step, through 
doubt and difficulty ; when he sees with what varied means and happy 
application every separate circumstance was made so happily focal to 
the whole, and with what a regular series he arrived at what he now 
is; when he learns to perceive in himself the complete union of cause 
and effect, of end and means, and, full of the noblest pride of which 
finite beings are capable, exclaims,— 

Hast du nicht alles selbst vollendet, 

Heilig, gliihend Herz ? 
How will dark and despairing thoughts—the thoughts of his lonely 
and unsolaced life—of helplessness, of failing support and consolation, 
vanish from before him,” &c. &c. 
{Vol. LXXXIX. No, CLXXV.]—New Series, Vol. XXXIII. No. I. C 
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Now it is no doubt possible, by government administration 
discreetly exercised, to attain certain apparent moral results 
among the population, which in themselves are not without their 
value. It is quite possible to conceive a nation in which drink- 
ing, gambling, all questionable diversions, and even lying, were 
effectually repressed by law. Ifan overwhelming majority of the 
people were already indisposed to these practices, legislation on. 
the subject would have little influence one way or the other, ex- 
cept as a public record of the national sentiment. But if the 
people had not really attained to such a stage of self-restraint or 
elevation of tastes, the mere formal compliance with law on the 
part of the recalcitrant would be not merely worthless as a 
symptom of national health, but would go far to prevent the 
steady formation of those habits of self-command which are the 
main or only source of true moral life. It is in no other way 
than through reiterated failures and desolating experiences that 
a large society gradually attains to a condition of true indepen- 
dence. There is the absolute demand, in the first place, of an 
effective and most extended system of education, whereby the 
value of the best spiritual products may become fairly rated, and 
the means essential to the creation of these products made 
familiarly known. But in addition to mere knowledge, there are 
needed all the tentative efforts, the chilling disappointments, the 
incomplete successes, the progressive corrections, and irrepressible 
aspirations which are the true characteristics of a state of national, 
as of individual discipline. The very principles of association for 
worthy purposes require to be instilled by tardy familiarity before 
they can really be taken to heart. To know what is the part to 
be.enacted by individuals, and what by corporate bodies, what 
can best be done alone, and what together, what are the most 
convenient modes of electing and supervising subordinate 
officials, and of obtaining and circulating correct information, at 
what junctures associated bodies ought to modify their original 
objects, or enlarge their scope or dissolve their own existence, 
are all practical problems which the members of a State are 
better for learning through the gradual teachings of personal 
experience, rather than through the intrusive presence of spas- 
modic and inelastic State machinery. 

It may be said that it is impossible to construct so much as an 
elementary system of criminal Jaw without reference to moral 
principles, and that here, at any rate, is to be found a department 
in which the State is under the necessity of evincing a predilec- 
tion for one class of moral principles as opposed to another. The 
explanation of this apparent inconsistency is ready at hand. The 
government, in taking thought for the personal security of the 
governed, is led to look around in order to discern the quarters 
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from which that security is principally threatened, and also to 
devise means the most likely to operate effectually upon the 
persons who threaten it. At any given epoch in the existence of 
a particular society tolerably homogeneous in its construction, 
it is generally found that some unwritten code of popular morals 
happens to be exclusively circulated, and that actions are daily 
being weighed, and characters determined, simply by reference 
to this code. Thus for all purposes of social intercourse, it be- 
comes the manifest interest of individuals to comport themselves 
in a manner conformable to the demands of this code, whether the 
code itself do or do not square with some other body of moral rules 
drawn from some other source. Hence it comes about that the 
persons who are most indifferent to the opinions and feelings of 
their fellow countrymen, and who, therefore, are the most likely 
to outrage public security, are found to be generally the very same 
men who, by the public voice, are, or would be ifrecognised, already 
branded as transgressors of the popular canon. The criminal law 
then conveniently adopts this canon as its standing test, and in 
all its distinctions takes as its point of departure the character of 
the moral sentiments existing among the people at the time of 
legislation. No doubt, over and above the requisitions of this 
policy, legislators have naturally been led to refine: upon the 
popular morals, and to colour their definitions with the 
results of their own (generally) superior enlightenment. The 
above investigation explains why a criminal law too much in 
arrear or too much in advance of popular morals would equally 
fail of its mark. Thus in criminal legislation, as in all else, the 
principle is still preserved intact that it is in the highest degree 
unfavourable to ultimate moral achievements for governments to 
declare their avowed preference for one class of sentiments on the 
ground of their intrinsic value in preference to another. 

The principles which should regulate the relations of govern- 
ment to the affairs of the governed have thus been broadly laid 
down, and it has further been endeavoured to show what is the 
actual tendency among existing nations with respect to marking 
out the province of government, and what is the highest ideal to 
which our most sanguine anticipations may legitimately point. 
The problem, however, which presents itself in England and 
other countries in Europe is a less simple one than the one 
hitherto investigated, although the consideration of that more 
general and abstract problem is the fitting or only basis for the 
solution of those that now press on our attention. It is a. 
matter of fact that in all European nations goverriment inter-. 
ference is at present by no means confined to any such restricted. 
region as the maintenance of security to person and property ;. 


on the contrary, there is scarcely a department of human affairs. 
c 2 
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to which, even in England, government does not, directly or 
indirectly, lend a hand. It is natural that it should be so. 
When first a savage or rude people become consolidated into 
some embryonic form of national existence, the main craving 
on the part of all men is for stability and order. The sovereign 
ruler provides these, thereby conferring so vast a boon on his 
subjects, that no price of personal servitude or dependence is 
held a disproportionate remuneration. Indeed, at such an epoch 
the real independence being very considerable, its ideal value is 
estimated at the smallest possible rate. If the ruler be far 
ahead of his subjects in knowledge and culture, which the very 
practice of the arts of government easily dispose him to be, he 
is naturally led to take the initiative in the furtherance of all 
such objects as he thinks to be for the material or moral welfare 
of his people. He builds bridges, employs labour, provides for 
the sick and the aged, supports one or more classes of reli- 
gious teachers, often even prescribes to his people particular 
fashions of dress, hours for meals, days for holidays, and even 
lays down the minutest instructions for the intercourse of family 
life. The half-military character of a primitive people, situated 
in the midst of rude enemies, naturally favours this personal 
predominance of the chiefs of the nation, as well as leads to the 
pre-occupation of the thoughts of the whole community in other 
regions than those of political disquiet. Between this era of 
absorption into itself on behalf of government of all species of 
control, and that final stage above indicated, when the only 
control left to government is that necessitated by the need of 
protecting security to person and property, there is a long, 
struggling history of tyranny, seditions, revolutions, changes of 
dynasties, popular emancipation, government feebleness, termi- 
nating at last in an intelligible compromise by which governors 
and the governed recognise their several functions, and neither 
side expends further energy in disputing the pretensions of the 
other. 

Now nothing would be more undesirable than to precipitate 
unduly the evolutioa of this natural course. For governments to 
withdraw at once from all the fields of action which they will 
hereafter no longer retain would be simply to introduce a reign 
of chaos and political helplessness. There is no question more 
perplexing to the conscientious statesman than whether the time 
has arrived in the growth of the people for the government to 
resign the occupation of any particular field. The simplest form 
in which this question is constantly presenting itself is in refe- 
rence to the protection of native products. It was held not 
so long ago, even by enlightened economists (though the view is 
now generally and perhaps rightly abandoned by all), that at the 
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origination of a new colony, poorly furnished with natural advan- 
tages, and settled by a smail and struggling population, it might 
not be inexpedient to encourage the first cultivation of the soil 
by arbitrary imposts upon imported grain or manufactures. It 
is not easy to see how these imposts could be carried into effect 
by any other mechanism than that already in the hands of 
government for the ordinary purposes of imperial taxation. But 
a time would come when this provisional favour shown to the early 
settlers for the single purpose of giving an impetus to the first im- 
provements of the country, would be converted into’a tyrannical 
privilege enjoyed by a few rich monopolists, as opposed to the in- 
terests of the large body of impoverished labourers. A wise 
statesman would not wait till this iniquitous opposition of interests 
had actually arrived, but would remember that government in- 
terference was, from the first, introduced for an exceptional purpose 
never to be presented again in the career of the colony, and that 
the restriction must, at the earliest moment, be decisively 
removed. 

It must not be forgotten that the formation of habits of self- 
dependence and active co-operation: for useful objects can only 
be very gradual. Where the people of a country have long been 
in a state of comparative dependence, even on the removal of 
their fetters it will be long before they can walk at ease. A good 
instance of this to take is the system of relieving the poor, as 
existing in England at the present day. Now so long as (from 
whatever removable or irremovable causes.it comes to pass) the 
class of paupers is so large as it is at present no one can doubt 
that the maintenance and care of these paupers is a legitimate 
object of national concern. It is obvious, too, that this mainte- 
nance demands extensive and complicated machinery, and that 
no other authority immediately presents itself to the notice as 
capable of employing that machinery with a safe and discreet 
hand than the sovereign power. It may be admitted, too, for 
the purposes of this argument, that the sovereign power in this 
country does in fact do its work in this respect with a fair 
amount of efficiency and success. Now, let the case be supposed 
of the sovereign power, induced either by our arguments or 
other considerations, deciding on a sudden to abstain for all 
future time from any interference in the way of relieving the 
poor, to permit no more taxes to be levied for that object, and to 
' ignore all obligation on its part to appoint or supervise any kind 
of poor-law officials. The immediate consequences would be disas- 
trous and painful in the highest degree, such, indeed, as no ulterior 
gain waa compensate. Private individuals would have, all in 
a moment, a work cast upon them for which they were intellec- 
tually without skill, morally without heart, and physically with- 
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out strength. A capacity for association would at once be 
demanded of the country, of which not so much as a vestige is 
at present visible. Panic, horror, and paralysis would seize on 
the whole nation. Thousands would have perished before the 
first shock of surprise and indignation had subsided. And yet it 
can scarcely be denied, that were the relief of the poor ultimately 
abandoned to voluntary efforts, the moral results to the whole 
nation would be infinitely superior to anything discernible now. 
Every good quality and amiable impulse, every kind of capacity 
for organization and management, would at once be brought into 
play throughout the whole population ; the problem of poverty, 
its meaning, and its modes of cure, would become topics, no 
longer of unfeeling commonplace gossip, or dry philosophical 
analysis, but of real, vivid, and personal concern to every man 
and woman throughout the country. There is no room for 
doubt that a national generosity of sentiment and wisdom of 
. prevision would be gradually nurtured into being, such as is 
sought for in vain in the national character now. ‘The personal 
energy that would thus be stirred into action by the call that 
was made upon it, would soon result in removing the very 
occasion of that call. In a generation or two pauperism would 
be a thing unknown. Now this instance has just been selected 
to show that it is not by the immediate, but by the remoter, 
effects that the true consequences of a change of the relations of 
government are fairly measured. It appears from this illustra- 
tion how inconvenient would be an extemporaneous policy, 
operating by jerks, which, with the best possible designs, might 
for a time bring about the most calamitous misfortunes, This 
last consideration is of great importance to the main purport of 
our inquiry, because one of the chief dangers of democratic 
government is a certain impetuosity and intemperateness in 
legislation, due to the sudden infusion of new convictions into 
minds unprepared to receive them. The great difficulty that the 
classes now admitted to the franchise in England will be under 
will be to understand the necessary limitations in the values of 
the best political theories, due to the complex facts of human 
nature. The subjects of political science are human beings, who 
act by habit, and take a long time to form or change their 
habits. New patches are, it is true, generally better than old 
rents, but the process of fitting the new piece to the old garment 
is a very delicate one, and one of which husting-orators are 
only too likely to underrate the difficulties. 

There are in England some departments in which, even on the 
principles here advocated, owing to special historical circum- 
stances, it might seem wise to extend rather than contract the 
sphere of government interference. Such, for instance, are the 
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management of the railway traffic of the country, and national 
education. This is not the place to examine all the arguments 
to be alleged for and against the policy of handing over to 
government these fields of action. In the case of railways there 
is the alarming fear of a number of corporate bodies coalescing 
together, possessed as they are of interests in direct opposition 
to those of the rest of the community, yet exempt from all re- 
sponsibility to that community. These bodies have already 
largely availed themselves of the compulsive forces of government 
to wrest land from its owners, and have in fact driven all com- 
peting carriers from the field. The extension of the principle 
that security to person and property is the legitimate field for 
government action to such an enormous institution growing up 
in the country with anti-national pecuniary interests, may be, 
even on the principles here advocated, sufficiently justified. 

As regards education, the evil of nothing being done is great, 
and the evil of what is done being done by government is great 
likewise. Inasmuch, however, as all other improvement in the 
country turns on a moral resurrection among the people at large, 
which must rest ultimately on education, it seems essential to 
make a beginning somehow or other. Later on we shall find 
grounds to make a still more vehement appeal on behalf of edu- 
cating the people. If it should be found, in the present condition 
of the English population, expedient in the last resort to apply 
the physical power of government to this end, it will be essential 
to keep ever in mind that such anomalous interference is only 
entailed by the shortcomings of the past, and is in every way un- 
desirable in itself. In the meantime measures must not be 
neglected which shall make such interference merely provisional 
by the erection of permanent institutions throughout the country, 
and by the largest possible use of moral and voluntary influences. 

In investigating the limits of the true province of government, 
and applying the results of that investigation to the existing 
condition of European countries, and especially of England, we 
have confined ourselves exclusively to estimating the more subtle 
and indirect consequences of government control. We have 
tacitly assumed throughout that this control is exercised by rulers 
not grossly negligent, or designedly mischievous, or wholly 
destitute of the rudiments of political knowledge. This assump- 
tion, however, is far too favourable an one to represent the 
actual state of the case. Of the comparative value of what is 
done by government on behalf of the people, and by private in- 
dividuals on behalf of themselves, in point of economy, efficiency, 
and despatch, an overwhelming mass of evidence might be, and 
has been elsewhere, adduced which of itself would seem to pro- 
nounce in unmistakable terms the condemnation of government 
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interference. Whether in making architectural improvements, and 
thereby restricting the liberty of private contract between owners 
and builders, in paving and cleansing towns, in constructing ships 
of war, and inspecting ships of commerce, in providing for the 
relief of the casual poor, and for the care of the sick poor in the 
hospital wards of union houses, in the execution of such large 
works as canals, dockyards, harbours, and barracks; in main- 
taining an army and navy qualified at all times to be called into 
service without delay or impediment ; in regulating and disciplin- 
ing a civil force sufficient to meet unexpected emergencies, 
without spasmodically disturbing public quiet and menacing the 
personal freedom of innocent citizens ; or lastly, in carrying on 
correspondence and conducting official interviews with private 
persons for legitimate purposes, and on proper occasions,—the 
English Government has certainly of late years, in the teeth of a 
rigid parliamentary supervision, shown itself in all respects 
conspicuously less diligent, less punctilious, less efficacious than 
the most ordinary mercantile association, or even the most un- 
pretending individual carrying on an enterprise on his own 
account. This could easily be proved by considerable detail, 
were it necessary for the present purpose todo so. The almost 
universally acknowledged facts are only alluded to here in order 
to establish that, whereas it has already been seen in what way 
the extension of government machinery is disastrous in the 
extreme to the growth of independent habits and elevated moral 
sentiments among the population, so there is nothing whatever in 
the successful operation of such machinery, as it has hitherto 
worked, so much as to make even a plausible pretext for any 
further attempts at such extension. 

III. Such then being the functions, and such the only sound 
limits of government, it becomes time to take account of the 
kind of view which the new constituencies of Great Britain are 
likely to take of these functions and these limits. We have 
already made a general inquiry as to what the general in- 
tellectual and moral state of those constituencies actually is, It 
was seen that those constituencies were formed of men who are, in 
fact, and from the outer circumstances among which they have been 
trained must necessarily be, devoid of aught but the most luke- 
warm sense of obligation to others, of the elementary instincts of 
truthfulness, and therefore of justice, and still more of the philan- 
thropic benevolence which revels in a wider sphere of exercise than 
that to which the most exacting sentiment of mere duty might con- 
ceivably reach. Into the hands of such men, struggling as they 
are with the assaults of poverty on the one side, and the over- 
powering allurements of material self-improvement on the other, 
is suddenly thrust an instrument of tremendous potency, capable, 
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through a little interposition of speech-hearing, polling, and 
electing, of doing all their bidding. This instrument of govern- . 
ment, appearing only in the guise of the policeman, or the tax- 
collector, has been hitherto for them nothing more than some 
stupendous prodigy borne in upon their obscure life from an outer 
and unknown world, aweingj their simple imaginations, and 
hemming them severely in from every quarter. The better- 
informed amongst them may have caught more precise glimpses 
of this wizard force through the cheap newspaper press, and even 
occasionally through the wild declamations of mob orators and 
fanatics. The political education of the people has been carried 
one grade higher by noisy appeals to sign parliamentary petitions, 
by incessant challenges on the part of demagogues emerging 
from classes of society very little raised above their own, to 
claim the rights of freemen and Englishmen, and by a progres- 
sive system of political gymnastics disciplining them obediently 
to take part in monster processions, and to frequent, for hours 
together, at an indefinite distance from the speakers, interminable 
meetings. In such a way have the mass of the future electors 
of England been taught how to use-their future privileges, and, as 
areward for their dutiful submission to the bracing culture, they 
are now told that the franchise is theirs. Now, in view of this 
portentous fact, prophecies of all kinds, whether those of Micaiahs 
who always prophesy evil, or of their rivals who always prophesy 
well, may easily be multiplied according to the imagination of the 
prophet. There is, however, no need here to throw forth dark 
oracular utterances of weal or woe in this matter. Very few and 
very simple facts, acknowledged on all sides, will suffice to tell 
their own tale. For the abundant confirmation of this tale, the 
experiments already tried in other countries will give the most 
copious materials, 

It is obvious, that inasmuch as the new class of electors have 
many wants and many personal and class prejudices, their 
natural and first desire must be to satisfy these wants and con- 
sult these prejudices. Such a tendency to seek primarily for 
what is wanted most imperiously is an indisputable fact in 
human nature, and is only rendered invisible in the case of more 
cultured spirits from the personal desires entertained by these 
being habitually absorbed into, or rather rendered coincident 
with, a magnanimous concern for the interests of others rather 
than of themselves. In view of this prevalent disposition, 
it is evident that it will immediately occur to the more pro- 
minent leaders among the new electors that one obvious way 
of immediately obtaining their narrow ends is to employ the 
engine of government. Wherever troublesome reasoners interfere 
by obtruding their tedious and obsolete logic, wherever an un- 
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manageable minority, actuated by opposite interests, still obsti- 
nately holds out, wherever a larger spirit of patriotism and 
absurdly remote fears or hopes counsel hesitation and delay, 
there is one way at least of at once getting what is wanted— 
that is, cutting the knot by the use of physical force. Opponents 
will understand the sheriff, the policeman, and the bayonet, if their 
-morbid “casuistry” and ridiculous taste for looking at a subject 
on more sides than one cannot be got rid of in any milder way. 
If we ourselves suffer from over-drinking, and we chance to be 
the majority, we will prevent ourselves and everybody else from 
drinking at all. If we ourselves are bad workmen, and only a 
small minority in the country aré good, we will compel all work- 
men, of what skill soever, to work just so many hours as we 
choose to work ourselves, to work as badly as we do, and to earn 
no more a day than we can. If we ourselves are manufacturers, 
and are more numerous than our agriculturist co-electors, we 
will have laws protecting the products of our looms ; if we are 
farmers, we will go back to the good old days, so soon as ever 
we can outnumber our friends in the north, and call again for a 
tax on corn. If we, the majority, are poor, all taxes whatever 
shall henceforth fall on the minority, who are rich. 

Now this is no mere melancholic horoscope. All we know of the 
habits of mankind points to such conduct as this, and there is not 
visible any counterpoise whatever. There are only two quarters 
from which such a counterpoise could possibly be looked for : one 
isa greater knowledge, which would lead the people to see that in 
the narrow and selfish policy here contemplated they would not 
in the long run provide even for so much as their own advantage, 
even were that advantage to be measured by the coarse standards 
most agreeable to their tastes. The other quarter, is such a degree 
of concern for the welfare of others besides themselves, as 
would induce them to forego any temporary self-aggrandize- 
ment at the price of unjustly overbearing all others who, however 
they might revolt against the tyranny of numbers, were yet im- 
potent to resist it. It hasbeen already demonstrated that in all 
such knowledge and high-toned self-restraint, the large mass of 
those who will shortly be able to wield the resources of government 
are notoriously wanting. It has been pointed out that with 
the training they receive this cannot be otherwise, and therefore 
it is of no use to sit still and feebly deplore it. It is true, 
beyond all possibility of question, that the only kind of know- 
ledge possessed by this mass of the population is a keen-sighted 
perception of what tends to their own immediate gain. They 
cannot be made to understand, and very few have as yet so 
much as tried to teach them, that all forcible interference with 
production, trade, and the wages of labour, only impoverishes the 
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country, diminishes the fund for the payment of labour, and will, 
shortly fall back with a tremendous recoil upon the heads of 
those who were the first to devise it. They cannot know by 
instinct that a long chain of political consequences, each of 
them differing from the rest in complexion and importance, is 
alwaysappended even tothe minutest political change in legislation. 
Suffice it for them, that the grand palpable result within the 
succeeding few months is seemingly in their own favour. Even 
if they are far-sighted enough to trouble themselves about the 
obscure future of even the following year, the problem of possible 
contingencies becomes too intricate for them to grapple with. 
Sullen indifference, rash expectations, and a buoyancy of hope 
due to the very trifling interests each individual among them 
really, after all, has at stake, take the place of reasonable fore- 
sight and confident dependence on the ordinary sequence of 
human events. This is the condition of ignorant persons gifted 
with political power. Where ignorance is accompanied, as it 
must always be, with the pestilential brand of apathy towards 
the interests of others, and a persistent concentration of tender- 
ness upon their own, the consequences are even still more gloomy 
and desolating. The nation becomes converted into a herd of 
beasts of prey, each citizen’s hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. Every sentiment of honour or public 
feeling which might go to arrest the speedy course towards self- 
destruction, and would speak in gentle but irresistible accents of 
nobler claims and a loftier life, is in process of extinction. Govern- 
ment becomes viewed as a patent invention for turning to the 
greatest possible account one portion of a whole people for the 
material enrichment of another, and is no longer loyally cherished 
as an indispensable supplement to general morality, to be dis- 
creetly handled for the truest welfare of all. Honour, patriotism, 
national credit, justice, and the like terms become exploded 
from the language, only to be from time to time reproduced on 
the arena of political struggles to cover a grosser hypocrisy, or 
give wings to a more adventurous fraud. 

It may be, indeed, that the advent of such a dark era may be 
for a time concealed, through the popular cries reverberating with 
what sounds at the first hearing as if it spoke of better things 
than mere personal enrichment. It may be said that the 
Sunday question, the proposed prevention of the sale of spiri- 
tuous liquors by law, the exaggerated schemes abroad of com- 
pulsory education, the floating notions of subjecting private 
morals to the censorship of an inquisitorial police, and such 
like not badly-intentioned, though fallacious, expectations on the 
part of large classes of the community, are healthful symptoms 
which deserve being spoken of in other and better terms than 
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those indiscriminately applied above. We are inclined to think 
just the opposite of this. We rather believe that so far from 
this phenomenon being a mitigating sign of the evils of govern- 
ment by ignorant majorities, it is rather an aggravation of these 
evils. So long as the region of morals and intellect is left un- 
attacked, there is still hope for the nation. It is still possible 
that the voice of truth and of justice may yet be heard, the 
claims of the weak, and the virtue of self-sacrifice responded to 
and echoed in unexpected quarters. The very crush of self- 
interested factions will go far to teach the lesson that no power is 
so available, even for the worst ends, as knowledge. With the 
bare knowledge of the facts of human life and of external nature, 
at first alone in general demand, will be necessarily interwoven 
so as to defy disentanglement, the mysterious doctrines of duty 
and the ennobling stories of patriotic self-devotion. Thus 
we believe that, in however long a time, and after a series 
of dramatic calamities however terrible, a political reconstruc- 
tion may yet in some distant day be reasonably looked 
for. Not so, however, if the sources of life themselves be 
dried up by the furnace blast of state coercion fanned by the 
fatal energy of spurious enthusiasm. All the forces still latent 
in society which might have created all things new, are thereby 
extinguished at their fount. Morality itself invites all her true 
followers to desert her unnatural rival, the government of 
the country, and rank themselves with rebels and _ traitors. 
Religion, pure and spontaneous, also calls off all her genuine ad- 
herents, and the management of the national fortunes is left in 
the undisputed possession of knaves, hypocrites, and fools. 

This is no mere phantasmagoric ideal that we have been con- 
juring up for the purpose of spreading alarm and exciting dis- 
trust. Our aim is simply to paint in the truest, even if these 
must be the severest and gloomiest colours, the obvious danger 
besetting the democratical rule about to be inaugurated in 
England. It is not by ignoring unmanageable facts and calling 
to our aid the figures of a sanguine rhetoric, that we can hope to 
battle with an emergency such as never yet occurred in our 
national history, or indeed in the history of any other people. 
For the concession of such enormous constitutional influence to 
a population so destitute of everything deserving the name of 
knowledge or culture is a fact utterly without a precedent. The 
course now before all true patriots is to deal sincerely and ener- 
getically with the facts as they are: not to extenuate their true 
significance, nor to enervate public zeal by dealing in unreason- 
able anticipations, seeking grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ; 
still less to exaggerate that significance, and so lead the weak 
and cowardly to despair of their country. If there are dangers, 
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there are also safeguards, and it is only in order to call urgently 
for the latter that we are now endeavouring to describe, in real 
and unmistakeable terms, neither swerving to the right hand nor 
to the left, what is the actual nature and extent of the former. 
The arguments with which Mr. Lowe delayed the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1866 are in the memories of all. We believe, 
and have believed throughout, that these arguments were bad. 
The premises, however, were true, though the conclusion was 
false. The dark colours in which he sketched, in speech after 
speech, the hideous results of government by immoral, ignorant, 
and therefore tyrannical majorities were not a shade deeper 
than the facts of human nature and Mr. Lowe’s own experience 
in the Australian colonies amply justified. To argue from this 
that, inasmuch as so deplorable a condition as that of the large 
mass of home and colonial populations is for ever unchangeable, 
government must always be in the hands of the few and not of 
the many, we believe to be inconsequent and unsound. It is 
only when government is actually in the hands of the many, after 
being strictly retained within those of a few, that the necessity 
of educating, moralizing, and ennobling the great mass of the 
population becomes of such imperious moment as forcibly to take 
precedence of every other interest whatsoever. Where, as in 
England, the new electors are merely ignorant, and not yet 
brutalized by a long and selfish exercise of supreme power, the 
work of leavening them by communication of the best fruits of 
culture to be found in other sections of society is a possible and 
comparatively easy one. At a later time, when the people have 
finally shaken themselves free from all the loyal associations 
contracted towards the supreme authority under a different 
régime, and have learnt at once to exert and narrow their facul- 
ties in the most contemptible of all directions, that of material 
self-enrichment, the problem is taken out of the hands of the 
best and ablest patriots still surviving, and becomes such as 
nothing short of some frightful cataclysm can ever felici- 
tously solve. Such seems to be at the present moment an 
exact representation of the state of things in the colony of 
. Victoria. It was the ultimate prospect of such a condition of 
government as now prevails there, presenting all the opposite 
evils of tyranny and anarchy under the forms of constitutional 
rule, that lent to Mr. Lowe at the time of his leaving the 
Australian colonies much of the indignant vehemence with which 
he has since deprecated any modification whatever in the existing 
constitution of England. Absit omen ! 
It is now twelve years since the population of the colony of 
Victoria framed for themselves, through the medium of universal 
suffrage, a constitution professedly modelled after that of the 
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mother-country. There was to be an Upper House, and a Lower 
House, the former limited in number to thirty members, and the 
latter to seventy-eight. The Upper House, or Legislative Council, 
was of a plutocratic and oligarchical constitution, the Lower, or 
the Legislative Assembly, was established on a strictly popular 
basis, the members being elected for the several districts by 
universal suffrage and the simplest possible conditions (which 
are in fact generally evaded), as to residence in the district 
and the colony, being imposed on electors and candidates. The 
ministerial system and the relation of the two Houses to the 
colonial governor, was an exact copy of the constitution of this 
country. It is important to notice that the population of the 
colony, now numbering a little over half a million, were from the 
first well skilled in the rudiments of general knowledge, and 
were good specimens of what would be in England the well-to- 
do members of the lower middle class, such as small shopkeepers, 
tenant farmers, and skilled workmen in manufacturing towns. 
Having given this sketch of the ground facts of the existing 
government in Victoria, we shall go on to give in detail an 
account of the way in which this democratic constitution is 
working at the present day. This account we have had authen- 
ticated from a quarter of unimpeachable veracity, but inasmuch 
as the facts are accessible to all, and, indeed, in their general 
character are too notoriously familiar to all, there is no need to 
linger over the nature of the evidence. It is necessary, however, 
to state, by way of prelude, that we would not be understood as 
attempting to draw any direct comparison between the forms of 
democratic excesses in a new country like Victoria and those 
likely, unless arrested, to be witnessed in England. Our only 
object is to announce the existence of some simple and isolated 
cotemporaneous facts, as illustrations of the principles we have 
already laid down, especially of that principle on which we have 
dwelt so anxiously, that it is possible for a tyrannical majority to 
acquire the art of governing so selfishly and immorally as to care 
for no other interest whatever but the advancement of their own 
pecuniary fortunes. 

It is notorious that the great question of the day in Victoria 
is, and has been for some time past, that of Protection. We 
have already stated the grounds upon which some economists 
have attempted to justify the temporary application of this 
obsolete doctrine to the few opening years of a colony’s history, 
under the supposition that the situation of the colony and 
the colonists might be of so special a nature as plausibly to 
justify so artificial and generally obnoxious a system. So far, 
however, from even this limited view of the expediency of Pro- 
tection being resented, the government of the country, which is 
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completely under the control of the masses of the population, 
is invoked to enforce constantly increasing protective duties. It 
is well known that the recent dead-lock in the execution of 
government was due to the device of the Legislative Assembly 
tacking a bill for a protective tariff on to a money bill, which 
induced the Upper House to refuse its assent to both. The two 
great parties there are those advocating and those deprecating 
these protective duties. The anomaly, however, is that it is the 
so-called Democrats who are the Protectionists, and the so-called 
Conservatives who advocate Free-Trade. The desire to protect 
native products is gradually extending to every kind of manu- 
facture, and, as was the case in England, is associated with every 
conceivable form of kindred errors in economical science. Thus 
we are told that there is a growing dislike to send the native 
gold out of the country, and manufactures for which the country 
is obviously unfitted are recklessly supported and extended. The 
result is that sheep farming is largely decreasing, and it is probable 
that, in vainly attempting to compete with other countries in 
productions for which those countries have conspicuous ad- 
vantages, Victoria will soon lose that rightful pre-eminence in the 
wool market which she has long maintained. 

This last-mentioned feature of the Protective mania is allied to 
another curious outcome of the suicidal selfishness which is the be- 
setting sin of short-sighted governments, and especially of those of 
a democratic constitution. There is a wide-spread jealousy abroad 
of any persons becoming eminent for wealth or other distinctions, 
so as to overshoot the average popular standard. The Govern- 
ment Land Act, passed a very few years ago, was framed in a 
great measure in order to gratify this feeling, and so to restrict 
the efforts of individuals in the way of indefinitely ameliorating 
their own condition. The effect of this Act was to leave it 
entirely at the option of government, that is, of the ruling majo- 
rity of the people, whether or no any person should become a 
purchaser of a freehold in the publicsoil. For the first five years 
a leasehold only could be obtained, for which a small yearly rent 
was payable. If, at the termination of this time, the proprietor 
had made the requisite improvements, and otherwise complied 
with the government regulations, it then rested entirely at the 
discretion of a State official to grant or refuse a freehold estate in 
the soil. The result is said to be that a freehold in the soil is 
only obtained with considerable difficulty and at great incon- 
venience. The same policy was still more overtly carried out in 
the provisions for apportioning the land by lot, whereby no man 
could obtain more than 125 acres in a single lot, and, owing to 
the mode of conducting the process of allotment, it was just as 
likely as not that, if a man took more portions than one, his 
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property might be scattered in places far remote from one an- 
other. It is evident that the discouragements to good farming 
and to taking extensive sheep-walks were extreme. It need 
scarcely here be interposed that the land question in old and small 
countries like England and Ireland, with their overflowing popu- 
lations, is quite a different one from that presented in a new 
and thinly-peopled colony. Whatever is said here on this point 
is only introduced in order to illustrate the spirit in which the 
government is administered, not to discuss (except incidentally) 
the whole policy of the particular laws in question. 

Another symptom of the ignorant contempt in Victoria of the 
best established principles of political economy is the discourage- 
ment to immigration that has lately become habitual ; the popu- 
lation has, in consequence, long been stationary. This is a good 
illustration of that easy repose upon superficial reasoning which 
is the natural characteristic of those who never think and never 
learn. It is held in innocent confidence that there are a certain 
number of good things in the country, and that the more there 
are to divide them, the less there will be for each. It exacts too 
great an expenditure of connected thought to go on to reflect 
that in a new and undeveloped country every additional labourer 
implies a far more than proportionate increase of the national 
wealth ; that the larger market in the colony created by multi- 
plying the population attracts the commerce of the world in a 
constantly enlarging ratio; and the life of an early society 
depends, above all else, for its geniality and intensity upon the 
mere numbers of its constituent members. 

Such will suffice as an outline of the existing views on politics 
prevalent among Englishmen who have made for themselves a 
democratic constitution in another land. There is a still sadder 
and more hopeless side of the picture which yet remains to be 
unveiled. There is too great reason to fear that in this colony 
whatever is implied in the words, “political morality” is abso- 
lutely wanting. If this be true—and there is too abundant 
evidence at hand for the truth to be matter of dispute—there 
could be no baser superscription written over the national annals. 
All political vitality is condensing itself on every side into a - 
vulgar scramble for place and pelf. The only sentiment which 
colours the relation of the people to their government is a misty 
feeling that they are blessed in having an institution at hand 
which, by dexterous manceuvring, may be made to pour its 
currents of good things in the direction of the pockets of the 
majority, and away from those of the minority. The most dis- 
creditable stories are afloat, but which nothing but the public 
profligacy they imply can lead us to doubt, as to the illicit 
contracts made with representatives in respect of monies granted 
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by the State for the use of the districts represented. These 
representatives, we are told, are wont to receive, as their acknow- 
ledged due, a bonus from the district they represent, proportioned 
to the amount of the grant for public works and services they 
contrive to extort from the national exchequer. Much as prac- 
tices such as these must excite our contempt and sorrow, they 
certainly do not affect us with surprise. We only seem to see 
reflected in them, as in a severely truthful mirror, the expressed 
essence of moral disorganization which appears to be sapping 
the life of the whole community. We would not leave this topic 
without adverting to two quarters in which residents in Victoria 
discern glimmerings of hope. The one is the fixed attachment 
to England, as the mother-country, which would appear to be 
the last residuum of sentiment abiding among the people. The 
other is a probable pressure to be experienced, at an early day, 
at the hands of the diggers who, while drawing no advantages 
from the existing state of things, suffer, above all others, 
through the exorbitantly enhanced price of food, implements, 
and all the necessaries of existence brought about by the system 
of protection that is gradually making way. We need not stay 
to discuss the relevancy of these two circumstances, or the 
validity of ground for hope which they are alleged to disclose. 
We might go on to tell again the story of democracy in 
America. We only abstain from doing so because it is a 
subject upon which the thoughts of the best political thinkers 
of these days have long been turned, and the general 
results of their speculations are familiar to all. The late 
American Civil War, and the constitutional questions which 
have emerged since its termination, seem to point to the 
presence of some wholesome ingredients in the democratic con- 
stitution of the United States which are likely to stave off, at 
any rate for a time, such a moral disintegration as has been 
brought about in the colony of Victoria. Among the less subtly 
concealed of these health-giving elements are, possibly, the 
peculiar institution of the Presidency, the Federal Union among 
the constituent states, and the fact of the more slow and organic 
growth by which the whole people have become gradually 
qualified for the exchange of English for American institutions, 
Even, however, upon the most sanguine view of American 
politics, there are social and political changes due to the demo- 
cratic form of government, which are akin to the most menacing 
ones visible elsewhere. The corruptibility of public officials, the 
regard for sinister interests which lies at the root of all political 
energy, the fallacious reaction in favour of protective duties, the 
hatred to all personal eminence, even when resting on the most 
irreproachable basis, the mean commonplace level to which it 
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is sought to reduce the manners, the attainments, and the aspi- 
rations of all men, and the ignorant spirit of national self- 
glorification, united with a painfully sensitive regard for the 
goodwill of foreigners, all go to show that the characteristic 
tendencies of a democratic state of society are none the less 
manifested in America because they are resisted by many better 
and more elevating influences. These influences were brought 
out into conspicuous relief during the late war. 

It is time, however, to cease from further illustrations of the 
universal proclivities of democracy under whatever variations of 
place, time, and social condition it may become the basis of 
government. To provide against the possible effects of an in- 
stitution is a less unprofitable employment than, after an institu- 
tion has become an inevitable necessity, to waste words in 
denouncing it. The favourite panacea, up to very late days, for 
all apprehended excesses on the part of rulers was the weakening 
and complicating of all authority whatsoever by providing a 
system of constitutional checks. Now, it is the distinguishing 
feature of members of democratic states to have a loathsome 
aversion to all such devices. They will not tolerate the inter- 
position of any obstacle, however ingenious and artistically com- 
plete, between themselves and the immediate wielding of the 
supreme power. Their self-knowledge is not greater than their 
knowledge of other things, and the conception that they may, 
by possibility, do to-day what they will regret to-morrow, that 
they are liable to tumultuous passions and unjust prejudices 
hastily conceived, that they need time to look at a proposition 
on all sides and hear it temperately debated, is unwelcome and 
odious. Each artificial impediment is only suggestive to them 
of treasonable chicane, and it is only a matter of time 
when every affected constitutional barrier becomes effete 
in practice, or is rudely hurled out of the way. Thus, in 
view of the dangers we are now contemplating, we are so far 
from advocating a strictly conservative policy, while opportunity 
for it still survives, that we would rather, in a spirit of openness 
and generosity, abandon freely at once much of what we must 
otherwise one day have wrenched out of our grasp, and exert all 
our energies in fields where those energies can excite no suspicion 
of self-interest and are likely to be productive of unmistakeable 

ood. 

What is to be done in averting the dangers we have described 
must be done (1) by personal influence, (2) by direct: education, 
and (3) by indirect education. 

IV. Mr. Carlyle seems to rely, so far as his lurid vaticinations can 
be, withoutim propriety, translated intocold English, onthe personal 
influences of what he calls the Aristocracy of Nature, “the small 
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nucleus of invincible ’*’Apioro: fighting for the good cause, in 
their various wisest ways, and never ceasing or slackening till 
they die.” This aristocracy seems to mean, partly the better kind 
of the nobility and landed gentry, and partly the better kind of 
merchants and nionied men. Now it is no doubt a fact of 
inestimable moment that the accumulated influence of high 
social feeling handed down by long family traditions, of wealth, 
and of general culture is so great in this country at the present 
time that, even under the most democratic constitution imagin- 
able, it will long be able to oppose a formidable barrier to the 
worst excesses of the ruling populace. This accidental flood-gate, 
however, cannot be relied on tostand forever. New laws of suc- 
cession, protective duties, legislative restrictions on the accumula- 
tion of capital, and discouragements to freedom of thought and 
speech, would soon tell in the diminution and final decay of all those 
privileged classes. Their only hope is to make to themselves, in 
this their day, friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, not by 
obstinately opposing, but by genially instructing the classes they 
fear by pointing out to them on all possible occasions what are 
their own truest interests, and by assisting with all the weight of 
their authority the promotion of those interests. All this they 
must do, not without showing from day to day in their own 
personal conduct, their family life, their patriotic self-sacrifice, 
that there is indeed an infinity of meaning still in such words as 
duty and responsibility, and that no immediate gains the people 
may seem to snatch hold of will ever repay them for obliterating 
these terms from the national speech. 

But, after all, it is in the conscious and organized education of 
the masses that we must place our main hope. What this edu- 
cation should consist of, and how it should be undertaken, are 
deep questions which, at the close of such an inquiry as the pre- 
sent, cannot be entered on. We can only call on all those who 
fear and who hate the people to rest not day or night till they 
have devised some scheme which may open out the prospect of 
the great bulk of the people ere long being alive to the elemen- 
tary truths of political science, and responding to the solemn 
claims made upon them by their fellow-countrymen and by 
posterity. We call too on those who love the people as their 
own souls to help them in setting about what, did the people 
know what it meant, they would lose no time in setting about for 
themselves, and so to inaugurate an era in English and even in 
general political history, when the mass of the people shall for 
the first time obtain for themselves all the best gifts that Govern- 
ment can give, and, better than all such gifts, by learning to need 
no pressure themselves, shall abstain from needlessly oppressing 
others, every individual throughout the. nation living: for others 
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and the whole nation living for him. In speaking of the people 
being indoctrinated in the elementary truths of political science, 
it may seem to some that we are indulging in utopian specula- 
tions, graceful and magnificent enough to the eye of the enthu- 
siast, but likely never to attain an approximate counterpart in 
actual life. To these faint-hearted critics the very term political 
science has a mysteriously daunting significance, as though it 
locked up in itself some ineffable principles, into full communion 
with which nothing short of protracted ablutions and an im- 
posing ritual could initiate the devotee. The truth is that as the 
people gain, as they necessarily will, in cunning and quickness of 
apprehension, political opinions of some sort or other they must 
and will imbibe. The object of education is to take care, as far 
as may be, that these opinions be sound instead of fallacious, 
and that they be formed with some little regard to the per- 
plexity of the topics involved, instead of being recklessly caught 
up at the mouth of the first ready talker that presents himself 
on the political platform. Surely it is possible to get even a 
simple-minded person, whose days are fully occupied in manual 
toil, to understand that there is a difference between knowledge 
and ignorance, sincerity and insincerity, between good public men 
and bad. It must be possible to accustom the merest children to 
look a little beyond the present day, and to take thought for the 
other inhabitants of earth as well as for themselves. It cannot 
surpass human ingenuity to instil, even in the very young, the 
notion that it is not to the laws of their country, or to the 
makers and administrators of these laws that they must look in 
order to become good and industrious and self-restrained, but to 
themselves. The laws are not to be made for righteous men, and 
the people must gradually attain to be “all righteous.” A very 
slight sketch of English history, honestly taught and intelli- 
gently understood by the teacher, will go far to drive home the 
lessons that governments are not made but yrow, that govern- 
ment is a great and awful engine of weal or woe, stationed at 
the centre of the national life, and that it is ill for that king, that 
aristocracy, or that mob, who ventures to lay bold of it with an 
impious hand in order to direct its myriad forces in pursuit of 
selfish ends. Such an education too as we point at will be the 
main conductor to the heart of the nation of the best thought 
and the most hallowing influences diffused by the luminous 
spirits of the day. The commonest and rudest will Jearn to 
ascend into an ideal world, far removed from the lowly sphere of 
their daily toil, and to tolerate a bracing atmosphere of exalted 
motives, delicate sympathies, and self-sacrificing resolves, to 
which they are at present entirely untrained. Beautiful and 
entrancing as is the prospect of all our national sins and selfish- 
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ness crouching back to eternal darkness before the dawning rays 
of instruction and knowledge, it is no delusive mirage, but, if we 
only will it, we ourselves may live to see the English nation thus 
verily and indeed born in a day. 

We call then, lastly, on the religious teachers of the people, 
those to whom the spiritual life of that people should be doubly 
dear, to merge all their differences in one common aim, that 
of developing for the whole nation one grand moral life. There 
are those among you who are not unworthy of their post. 
Away with your speculative tortures, your greedy proselytism, 
your jealous inquisition of the soulsof men. The national spirit 
is this day cast into the crucible. It may rest with you whether 
it comes forth a weltering mass of corruption or an eternal 
jewel fitted for the Master’s use. 

Nor must the writers of the daily press and the authors of books 
be unequal to the solemn call of the times. It is from them above 
all others that civilizing or degrading influences most constantly 
flow. Be it their stern purpose to write “no line which dying 
they could wish to blot;” be it theirs, by exhibiting what is 
honesty in criticism, what is accuracy in fact, what is blameable 
and what is estimable in human conduct, to train their millions of 
readers to venture forth into a sea of glory, and no longer to suffer 
themselves to be hemmed in by the empoisoning atmosphere of 
occupations, struggles, and amusements, less befitting the living 
than the dead. 





Art. II].—PuysrotocicaL PsycHo.Loey. 


The Physiology and Pathology of. the Mind. By HENRY 
Maupstey, M.D. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 


: MAN’S body and his mind, with the utmost reverence to 

A both I speak it, are exactly like a jerkin and a jerkin’s 
lining ;—rumple the one, you rumple the other.” Such was the 
philosophy of a shrewd observer of men a century ago, a con- 
temporary therefore of Berkeley, of Hume, and of Reid, and it 
may fairly be doubted whether he had not approached, after his 
own fashion, at least as nearly to the truth as any of the pro- 
fessed metaphysicians. To say that psychology has been and is 
unprogressive, that amongst all the progress and advance in 
other departments of human knowledge, this, the most interest- 
ing of all, the most important of all in its scope and in its con- 
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sequences, remains to this day where Plato left it, has become a 
mere commonplace. Or if indeed we flatter ourselves that this 
science too has in our day at last begun to move forward, like so 
many other branches of knowledge stationary hitherto, we are told 
that it owes its advance not to the metaphysicians or psycholo- 
gists ex professo, but to the physiologists, not to introspection or 
the interrogation of consciousness, but simply to the scalpel and 
the microscope, the reagent and the balance; in other words, 
that if we have learned anything at last of the human mind it 
has been learned from the side of the body, by giving up the 
attempt to study mind as such, and working at the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system. Such is, in the main, the 
doctrine which Dr. Maudsley puts forth in the work whose title 
heads this essay. Inthe main we believe it to be true, and our 
object in what follows will be to put forward, in the first place, a 
short statement of what appears to us to be the present position 
of our knowledge of mental physiology, and of the method of 
studying it which promises the best result at the present day, and 
finally, to show how far our conclusions agree with Dr. Maudsley’s, 
and in what points we differ from him. 

Before, however, we enter upon this task, there are two re- 
marks which we feel called upon to make—one in justice to Dr. 
Maudsley, the other for the purpose of defining our own position. 
In the first place, then, it is only right to say that Dr. Maudsley’s 
book is written with a double aim, and has two quite distinct 
characters. The first part is a treatise on the physiology of mind, 
and it is to this almost exclusively that we intend to confine our at- 
tention, but the second part may, in the author’s words, “stand on 
its own account as a treatise on the causes, varieties, pathology, 
and treatment of mental diseases, apart from all question of the 
proper method to be pursued in the investigation of mental 
phenomena.” It is to be understood, therefore, that it is not 
because we undervalue this portion of the work that we leave it 
almost unnoticed on this occasion, but simply because we have 
taken quite enough in hand in the above programme without it, 
and to enter fairly upon the questions of the pathology and 
treatment of insanity in addition would lead us too far afield. 

The other purpose for which we desire to detain our readers for 
a moment further is to enter a protest in plain terms against any 
deductions in theological matter which may be made from pro- 
positions which we lay down in physiological. We decline in 
the most positive terms to look at these questions from a theo- 
logical point of view, or to admit that any facts which we may 
point out involve any theological conclusions whatsoever. “Da 
fidei que fidei sunt ;” neither religion nor science has ever profited, 
or ever will profit by a half-hearted and dishonest habit of 
estimating facts not exclusively and fairly according to their 
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own value, but always with a collateral view to their effect upon 
some dogma of the schools much more warmly cherished than 
clearly understood. Science has not profited, for to this habit 
we owe all those demi-scientific attempts to reconcile geology with 
Genesis, &c., which have done so much to foster a thoroughly 
unscientific tone of mind among our countrymen ; and still less 
have the interests of religion been advanced by it since the 
successive collapse of such attempts has given rise to the notion 
of a perpetual antagonism between religion and science, in which 
the former is being gradually driven from each successive line of 
defence. No proposition which can be advanced about the 
relation of mind and matter can ever be more subversive of 
popular theological notions in the nineteenth century than were 
the astronomical propositions of Galileo of those of the six- 
teenth ; yet we doubt not there have been as good Christians 
since Galileo’s time as ever there were before, and we would 
further remind our readers, in the words of Sir W. Hamilton, 
that “religious disbelief and philosophical scepticism are not 
merely not the same, but have no natural connexion.”* 

In discussing the right method: to be followed in the study of 
mind, Dr. Maudsley makes himself merry with the divergent 
results at which philosophers have arrived by the methods of 
interrogating consciousness, whether introspectively or psycho- 
logically. Whether he is justified in so doing must be deter- 
mined by the success or failure of the positive side of his 
argument. If he can show that by the use of a new method 
more consistent results may be obtained, he is so far justified in 
asserting that the older one is worn out and discredited, but to 
bring forward the differences of professors as a general reason 
for discrediting the branch of knowledge which they profess, is to 
employ a weapon which turns every way, and is most un- 
doubiedly a very efficient bar against all real approach to the 
tree of knowledge. 

It is but the most elementary facts in any science which meet 
with immediate acceptance, or at least in any science which has 
not reached the deductive stage; and the physiologists are not 
less obnoxious to such reproach, if reproach it be, than the 
psychologists themselves. Of the truth of the charge, however, 
as applied to the latter, there can be no doubt. While all alike 
agree that the witness of consciousness must be received as final, 
there is a never-ending dispute as to the facts to which it bears 
witness, One school of philosophers hold with Hamilton that con- 
sciousness testifies directly to the existence both of the ego and 
the non ego—the mind itself and the external world ; others 
affirm with Mill that we are conscious only of the modifications 





* Appendix to Lecture, i. 394; sce also Mill upon Hamilton, p. 139. 
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of the mind itself; and others again, like the late Professor 
Ferrier, look upon both these opinions as untenable, and indeed, 
as self-destructive, reject all analysis of perception, and hold 
a view almost indistinguishable from that of Berkeley—viz., 
that matter, and the perception of matter, cannot be divided in 
thought. 

If results so divergent as these, and these are but a small 
portion of what might be produced, are all that psychology can 
give us, we may at least reasonably look round to see if physi- 
ology cannot do more for us; and if any further justification were 
needed, it might surely be found in the phenomena which the 
most superficial observation of facts around us brings under our 
notice, almost whether we will or no. 

The very slightest consideration of such facts is sufficient to 
show us, not merely the intimate relations which subsist between 
bodily conditions and what are commonly spoken of as states of 
mind, but, further than this, how precisely analogous mental 
results may be produced by conditions which we hear called in 
one case purely mental, in another purely physical, and might 
therefore serve to suggest that something might be learned from 
the side of the body as to the conditions at least of the opera- 
tion of the mind. Thus we perceive that the imbibition of a given 
amount of alcohol produces exactly the same effect on a man’s 
mental state as does the reception of a piece of good news; or 
again, that the sudden announcement of a terrible calamity will 
affect some persons much in the same way as will a heavy 
blow on the head, or an overdose of opium; or again, that a 
nauseous smell or a disgusting sight will bring about the same 
condition as a rapid loss of blood. Coming to instances slightly 
less obvious than these we may remind our readers of the existence 
of well established cases in which raving madness has resulted from 
the presence of a splinter of glass in the foot or the absorption of a 
poison by the blood. Of this class of instances some of the most 
remarkable and suggestive may be found in those cases which 
have been known to physicians ever since the days of Sydenham 
as occasionally occurring in districts affected with marsh miasm, 
in which, instead of the ordinary symptoms of intermittent fever, 
persons have been attacked with perfectly well marked mania 
which has intermitted and recurred with the same regularity 
as the ordinary ague, and has yielded to the common remedy 
with as much readiness as the fever itself in the other cases in 
the neighbourhood. Sometimes, too, the attack of insanity 
begins after the ague has lasted some time ; the ordinary symp- 
toms of ague suddenly disappear and the maniacal attacks come 
on at the precise intervals at which the paroxysms of fever 
should have appeared. In such occurrences as these we see two 
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effects, a physical and a psychical one, brought about by the 
same material agent, and the one taking the place of the other 
with a regularity and completeness which remind one of nothing 
so much as of that substitution of one elementary substance by 
its equivalent of another which occurs in a chemical decomposi- 
tion. We will mention one other instance of affection of the 
mind by the condition of the body, because, while even more 
familiar to most persons than some which we have already 
noticed, it is pre-eminently one in which no other than a purely 
bodily cause can be assigued for the production of a mental 
effect. It is a matter of common experience that while per- 
sons affected with certain classes of disease suffer the most ter- 
rible depression of spirits and dejection of mind, those subject to 
other complaints are almost invariably cheerful and hopeful. 
Thus while a consumptive patient is almost always hopeful to 
the last, and generally in good spirits throughout his illness, 
another suffering from diseased liver and jaundice adds 
much to his own sufferings by perpetual depression and 
gloomy forebodings. Now, in the cases which we have sup- 
posed, and which are so common as to be almost proverbial, 
there is simply no difference in psychical conditions to which we 
can refer the obvious difference in psychical results. The pain 
and uneasiness to be endured in the one case may be by no 
means less than in the other, the prospects of recovery may be 
far worse in the pulmonary than in the hepatic disorder, yet the 
result remains the same; the man ill of the former will be,asa 
rule, cheerful, the one suffering from the latter will be, as a rule, 
wretched and despondent. Now, however much of the patholog 
of such diseases may yet remain to be discovered, of this we can 
have no doubt—viz., that the constitution of the blood is altered 
in both cases, and altered differently in each ; and from this 
alteration of the bodily conditions it results that while what make 
up ordinarily the psychical circumstances of the two patients, 
4.€., prospects of recovery, social and pecuniary condition, family 
affection, domestic comfort, freedom from anxiety, &c., remain - 
the same, the psychical phenomena presented by the two will 
differ, and differ withal in accordance with a fixed law which ad- 
mits of being in most cases predicted when we only know the 
name of the disease to which they are victims. 

If, then, such facts as the above are open to ordinary obser- 
vation, and they might be indefinitely multiplied, it is only 
surprising that philosophers should have been detained so long 
from undertaking the study of mind from the side of physiology, 
and that they should admit the conclusions arrived at by phy- 
siologists so tardily and grudgingly as they have hitherto done. 
Into the causes of this reluctance on the part of philosophers to 
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make common cause with the physiologists we cannot now inquire 
at length, but we may enumerate three which appear in different 
ways to have conduced greatly to this result. Ist, The natural 
conservatism of mankind by which all but men of real power, on 
the one hand, or mere coxcombs on the other, are constrained to 
follow in the road which has been already well worn before 
them; 2nd, Another cause which we believe has had no little 
influence in this matter is the ease and comfort with which a 
man can sit in his easy-chair, and read books, and spin theories, 
and write annotations, as compared with the labour and dis- 
comfort, and the many disgustful incidents with which he must 
be prepared to meet, if he will ever become practically acquainted 
with the researches of physiologists, and far more if he will. devote 
his personal efforts to extend the boundaries of the science. 
srd, Another cause remains more potent by far even than these, 
and that is the morbid dread of theological error to which we have 
before adverted. 

Having now indicated very shortly a few of the phenomena 
within the range of every observer, which serve to demonstrate 
the close interdependence which subsists between the condition 
of the body and the action of the mind, and to suggest, there- 
fore, that something may be learned concerning the latter by a 
careful investigation of the former, we proceed to place before 
our readers the results, in the shape of observed facts and 
legitimate inferences from those facts, which the careful study 
of the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system has actually 
added to our knowledge. 

Anatomy, then, has shown in the first place that in all animals 
whatsoever, which possess a nervous system at all, whether in 
the simplest or the most complex form, that system consists of 
two elements, both in structure and in function diverse from one 
another. There are (1) white matter consisting of fibres of a 
peculiar structure, and (2) other matter of a grey colour,* con- 
sisting of a mass of granules and cells of various shapes and 
sizes, the latter having numerous branches thrown out in all 
directions, and now known to become, in many instances, con- 
tinuous either with similar branches of other cells, or with some 
of the strands of the white fibres already noticed. It is further 
shown that the white fibres are tv be found in all parts of the 
nervous system, that their office is simply internuntiant, and that 





* We have used throughout the term ‘‘ grey matter’’ in speaking of the 
vesicular nerve matter. It is the term in common use among anatomists, and 
is sufficiently correct when vertebrate animals are spoken of; but it is neces- 
sary to note that the vesicular matter is not by any means distinctively grey 
’ in invertebrate animals, a fact which adds considerably to the ditliculty of ob- 
servation upon the nervous system in the lower creatures. 
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no fresh force is ever generated by them. ‘The grey matter, on 
the other hand, is placed in masses of various size and form in 
definite portions of the nervous system. It is highly probable 
that wherever such matter exists, there is a true centre of nervous 
force, and quite certain that where it is not there is no ‘such 
centre ; no fresh nerve force is ever produced without the agency 
of the grey matter. To employ the well-worn illustration of the 
electric telegraph, than which none better can be used, the grey 
matter resembles the battery at the station, and produces force 
of a particular kind and degree, the white fibres are precisely 
analogous to the telegraph wires which propagate the force 
generated by the battery to a distance, but produce no force 
themselves. 

In order to render this portion of our subject intelligible to 
those of our readers who are not anatomists, it is necessary to 
attempt a slight sketch of the principal forms of the nervous 
system, as it exists in various classes of animals. It is of course 
impossible to render this complete, and it may be well here to 
state that we omit all reference to the whole of those very various 
and dissimilar forms of life which make up Cuvier’s sub-kingdom 
radiata, as well as some of the lower forms of mollusca. This we 
do, not because these creatures are destitute of a nervous system 
in all cases, but because our space is limited, as no doubt is also 
the patience of our readers ; and also because the nervous systems 
of many of these are still doubtful, the observation of them is 
extremely difficult, and it can hardly be said that enough is 
certainly known about them at present to render it obligatory 
upon us to take them into consideration in forming any general 
conclusions in regard to the physiology of the subject. It is, 
however, only right to remark that indicatiors are not absolutely 
wanting of possible discoveries in this direction, which might 
necessitate considerable modifications in the views generally 
entertained as to both the development and the physiology of 
the nervous system. In many creatures of the classes of which 
we now speak (e.g. in planaria) there are eye spots; these we 
can hardly suppose to be other than more or less rudimentary 
organs of special sense, and it is hard to conceive the discharge 
of the functions of special sense without the existence of a 
nervous system. It has even been suggested by an eminent 
physiologist, that the nervous system is developed gradually, as 
it were, to meet the occasion for its use, and that the order of 
its development is from without inwards. Thus, in for instance 
the infusoria, where there is no distinct differentiation of tissues, 
there are to be found certain granules of pigment which must 
manifestly be affected by light in a different manner from the 
remaining mass of the animal’s hody. In other instances in the 
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same class, we find a small transparent highly-refracting body— 
in fact a lens—in the midst of the pigment granule, and the 
next step, as it is suggested, would be the differentiation of a 
portion of tissue in immediate connexion with such bodies, in 
order to take cognizance, as it were, of their affection by light, 
and communicate it to the organism at large; the tissue thus 
differentiated would be in fact a rudimentary peripheral nervous 
system, and thus the whole creature would become more sensi- 
tive to the stimulus of light, and be raised in the scale of organic 
life. Now if we suppose further that the particles of matter 
upon which such creatures live, are more numerous in light than 
in dark portions of water, or that the light, as it is reflected from 
them, will, if it can be perceived by the animalcules, be a guide 
to the portion of water in which they abound, we have at once 
a reason, upon Darwinian principles, why such an advance in 
organization should gradually take place. 

Returning from this digression, we will begin our review 
with the simple case of the nervous system as it exists in 
one of the lower mollusca, the ascidian, or common squirter. 
This consists of a small mass of vesicular matter, or ganglion, as 
it is called, with two simple cords of white fibre. The mode of 
action of this simple arrangement is as follows.) When any 
neighbouring body touches the tissues in which these cords are 
distributed, one of them, called the afferent cord, instantly pro- 
pagates the irritation upwards to the ganglion of grey matter ; 
thence it is reflected back along the other or efferent cord to the 
muscles to which that cord is distributed, and by these the 
movements required for the benefit of the organism are forthwith 
performed. And this structure and function, simple and mecha- 
nical as it appears, is repeated through all the varying forms and 
complexities of the nervous system, from the lowly mollusc up 
to the most highly organized of the vertebrata, and reappears in 
man himself unaltered in any essential particular, but with some 
new structure and new function superadded as the increasing 
complexity of the several organisms requires. In such action as 
we have described it is hardly necessary to say that nothing like 
sensation as we understand it is implied, far less consciousness, 
which does not evidently appear till we reach a far higher level 
in the scale of animal life ; it seems indeed to be but one degree 
removed from the irritability which occasions the shrinking of 
the stamens of a barberry or the contractility displayed by the 
cut end of a muscle when stimulated by the electric current. 

If then we trace the arrangement of the nervous system in 
its gradually increasing complexity through the various classes 
which make up the molluscous division of animals, as for instance 
from the ascidian or common squirter of our sea-shores, through 
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the oyster, the cockle, the slug, the snail, up to the nautilus 
and the cuttle-fish, the most highly developed of them all, we 
find a gradual advance upon this simple type, of which the 
general features are as follows :— 

(1) With each aditional structure subserving a new function there 
is an increased development of ganglionic or grey nerve matter. 

(2) The ganglia as a rule show a tendency to become con- 
centrated into a few comparatively large masses in somewhat 
close approximation to one another, and also to the gullet of the 
animal as the latter ascends in the series. 

(3) Where organs of special sense (sight, hearing, &c.) are de- 
veloped, there are developed pari passu, not internuntiant nerve 
fibres only, but also special ganglia to which these nerve fibres may 
be traced, till in the cuttle-fish and its allies we find a great 
central nerve mass situated in the head, and bearing a very close 
analogy to certain nerve centres within the cranium of the 
vertebrata, and among them, of man himself. 

If now we trace the same system through the other great 
division of the animal kingdom, the articulated or segmented 
animals, through, that is, the leech, the earthworm, the caterpillar, 
the moth and the spider, the lobster and the crab, we find that 
though the nervous system is arranged upon a different plan in 
accordance with the different position which these animals 
occupy in the world, and the proportionately greater develop- 
ment in them of the locomotive apparatus in comparison with 
the vegetative system which is so highly developed in the 
mollusca, yet that to a great extent the same geueral laws of 
advancement prevail. The general plan of the nervous system 
in articulated animals may be said to be that each ring or 
segment into which the body of the creature is divisible, pos- 
sesses a ganglion, or a pair of ganglia, from which nerve fibres 
are given off; and thus each segment appears to have the same 
arrangement of cords and ganglia which constitutes the whole 
nervous apparatus of the ascidian mollusc. In addition to this, 
however, in all articulata there are two longitudinal cords 
which run the whole length of the body, connecting together the 
ganglia of the several segments, and thus bringing them all into re- 
lation with one another, and with the head of the animal. Here 
also we find that with a general advancement in the type of the 
animal and an increased development of the organs of special 
sense, there is the same gradual increase in the mass of ganglionic 
matter, the same tendency to concentration of it in masses around 
the gullet, as we have seen in the parallel division, the mollusca, 

In order to make this portion of our subject intelligible to 
those of our readers who are more conversant with psychological 
than with physiological literature, we must here depart from the 
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natural order of our subject, and pass at once to a sketch of the 
nervous system in the vertebrata, not as it exists in the lowest 
members of that sub-kingdom, but in the highest—viz., in man 
himself. Now subducting for the present that which is called the 
sympathetic system—viz., a set of ganglionic bodies distributed 
over the viscera and connected by internuntiant cords both with 
each other and with the nerve centres, the nervous system in 
man may be said to consist of the following parts:—(1) The 
spinal cord, lodged within the canal formed by the vertebre, 
which together form the backbone, and extending from the base 
of the skull to about the place of origin of the lowest rib. (2) 
A small but important portion of nerve matter known to anato- 
mists as the medulla oblongata, which is to outward appearance 
a continuation of the spinal cord within the head, but which, as 
we shall presently see, has special endowments of its own. (3) 
Several masses of nerve substance arranged in pairs along the 
floor of the skull, and known collectively as the sensory ganglia. 
(4) A further mass of matter situated above and behind the 
medulla oblongata, and called in the language of the ancient 
anatomists the cerebellum or little brain; and (5) finally, two 
large lobes of nervous substance plicated and convoluted appa- 
rently for the purpose of economizing space in the accommoda- 
tion of the largest possible quantity of grey or ganglionic matter. 
These form the cerebrum or great brain. They are superim- 
posed upon all the other nerve centres just enumerated, and in 
man are of so great size that when the brain is looked down upon 
from above they cover the whole of the others, including the 
cerebellum. Such are the nerve centres as they exist in man, 
that is to say, the organs in which grey nervous matter is to be 
found, and which are capable alone of originating fresh nerve 
force. All these centres are thus divided for purposes of descrip- 
tion, and though functionally distinct are bound together into one 
great system, which we may call collectively the cranio-spinal 
nerve centres, and from them or from certain parts of them arise 
(speaking anatomically, not now physiologically,) the nerves 
themselves in the following manner. From the spinal cord 
are given off thirty-one ee of nerves, each arising by two 
roots from the cord itself, which combine immediately upon 
leaving the bony canal in which the latter is lodged, and 
are then distributed to the muscles and the skin of thé body 
and limbs, and serving the functions of locomotion and sensa- 
tion, including the special sense of touch. Above these, and 
having their origins in the upper part of the spinal cord, 
in the medulla oblongata, and in some of the sensory ganglia, 
are twelve other pairs of nerves, which minister to the actions 
of: breathing and swallowing, which supply common sensa- 
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tion and motion to the skin and muscles of the head and face, 
and which further subserve the special senses of smell, sight, 
taste, and hearing. The same essential features are preserved in 
the arrangement of the nervous system throughout the verte- 
brate sub-kingdom, only we find it less elaborated, less fully 
developed, less complex, as we descend through the several divi- 
sions of beasts, birds, reptiles, amphibia, fishes, down to those 
lowest representatives of this sub-kingdom, the cyclostome fishes, 
whose nervous system presents little if any advance upon that of 
the highest invertebrata, though still in point of structure formed 
upon the vertebrate plan. 

The most remarkable and distinctive feature of the nervous 
system of the vertebrata is the cerebrum or brain proper. This 
organ, of which no certain analogue can be shown to exist 
amongst the invertebrata, is present in all but the very lowest 
vertebrate animals, and, though small and to all appearance com- 
paratively insignificant in fishes and amphibia, constantly in- 
creases in size, complication, and importance as we ascend the 
scale, until in man and in the higher mammalia it presents a 
degree of complexity and a preponderance in size which mark it 
out as forming the most important part of the whole organism. 

We may state here parenthetically that though we use the 
word series, and speak of ascending in the scale of the animal king- 
dom and so on as a matter of convenience, yet we beg our 
readers to bear in mind that the relation between one organism 
and others is not that of the links of a chain, or the rounds of a 
ladder, but rather that of the mesh of a net with those which 
surround it on all sides, or of the cell of a honeycomb with the 
rest of the structure. 

We may now escape from these details of structure which, 
however, were necessary to make the rest of our argument intelli- 
gible, aud beg our readers to follow us for a few minutes through 
a short statement of the chief facts fairly made out as to the 
functions of the nerve centres which we have been describing, 
and the kind of evidence by which these facts have been estab- 
lished. The lines of evidence then are mainly as follows :— 
1. Comparison of the nervous system of various animals with 
each other in regard both to structure and to function. 2. Ob- 
servation of the effect of disease or injury upon men and animals, 
and comparison of the alterations thus produced in the structure 
of their nervous systems with the functional derangement ob- 
served ; and 3. Direct experimentation, whereby observations 
similar to the last are made, only with the difference that in this 
case special lesions are produced artificially with a view to throw 
light upon those portions of nervous function which anatomy 
and observation have left undiscovered. As our chief business 
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in the present article is with the brain or highest portion of the 
nervous system as the organ of the mind, we shall very briefly run 
ever the chief results which physiology has attained in regard to 
its other parts. 

It may be regarded then as established that the nerves, in- 
cluding for the moment those of special sense, subserve two dis- 
tinct purposes, and that the individual fibres retain their special 
endowments from their origin in the spinal cord to their termi- 
nation in the skin or in the muscles, although fibres of both kinds 
are frequently bound up in the same strand. These two endow- 
ments are those of sensation and motion, and it is found in the 
case of the spinal nerves which arise, as we have already said, by 
two roots from the spinal cord, that the posterior of the two roots 
serves the purpose of sensation and the anterior of motion, but 
that after they have combined together as they emerge from the 
spinal canal, the compound nerve trunk which they form pos- 
sesses both these endowments. 

The spinal cord itself is a true nerve centre; it contains a 
large amount of grey nerve matter in its interior portions, which 
is brought into close connexion with the nerve roots, while the 
outer part consists of longitudinal white fibres, which there is 
every reason to believe serve to bring the different portions of 
the cord itself into harmonious action with each other, and also 
as cords of connexion between it and the still higher nerve 
centres within the skull. It is at once a true nerve centre in 
function, and also an internuntiant cord of communication between 
its own nerves and those higher nervous centres, that is to say, it 
has a power of either originating nerve-force within itself in 
response to a stimulus from without, and reflecting it immediately 
through the motor nerves, or passing on the effect of that stimulus 
to the centres within the head, and as it were receiving orders 
from them, to be immediately passed on to the efferent nerves. 
This is proved by innumerable experiments and cases of disease ; 
thus, if the spinal cord in man or any animal be divided in the 
neck, below the point at which the respiratory nerves are given 
off, it is found that he immediately loses both the power of 
moving his legs, and also all sensation in the skin of those parts. 
Meanwhile, however, if the skin of one of his feet be touched 
with the finger, or with a feather, the leg is at once drawn up, 
though the man himself, unless informed of the fact in some 
other way, is not aware either of the contact or of the action. 
This one instance, and such might be multiplied indefinitely, is 
enough to establish both the functions which we have assigned to 
this portion of the nervous system, since the cessation of sensation 
and of voluntary motion coincidently with the injury to the 
upper part of the cord is proof that this is the ordinary channel 
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of these functions, while the persistence of action in response to 
local stimulus serves to demonstrate the independent action— 
reflex-action as it is called—of the uninjured portion as a separate 
centre of nerve force. It is hardly necessary to add, that if the 
injury, instead of affecting the cord itself, affects the nerves which 
supply the limb immediately after they leave the cord, while 
sensation and voluntary motion cease, as in the former case, no 
reflex-action is established, inasmuch as there remains no nerve 
centre to which the stimulus can be conveyed by the afferent 
nerve. In this manner it may be demonstrated that each 
segment of the spinal cord, with its double nerve attached, resem- 
bles essentially the whole of that simplest form of nervous system 
which we found in the ascidian mollusc, or that portion of such 
a system which exists in each segment of an articulated animal. 
Proceeding upwards, a very similar train of experimentation 
and reasoning serves to convince us that the medulla oblongata, 
while serving as the connecting link between the spinal cord 
and the brain is also in itself the independent centre of the 
actions of swallowing and breathing ; for it is found that while a 
frog will live and breathe when deprived of the whole of its 
nerve centres both above and below this one, yet it dies as soon 
as that is injured, and similarly that a man in whom this part is 
crushed or damaged instantly ceases to breathe. There is 
reason also to believe, as Schroeder van der Kolk has shown, 
that some portion of this nerve centre is brought into action for 
the purpose of combining the various muscular actions which 
are employed in speech. When we get to the nerve centres 
completely enclosed within the skull the evidence as to their 
function is neither so plentiful nor so conclusive, and in par- 
ticular the function of the cerebellum has ever been a difficulty 
to physiologists. At present there seems reason to believe 
that it serves either for the harmonious co-ordination of muscles 
which are actually moved by means of other nerve centres, or 
that it is the organ whereby the condition of the muscles as to 
tension, relaxation, &c., is made known to the mind. The view 
upheld formerly, chiefly by the phrenologists, that the cerebellum 
is the seat of the sexual passion, appears to have no valid 
evidence whatever, and is directly contradicted by many un- 
questioned facts. With regard to the functions of those nervous 
centres known as the sensory ganglia, all the above lines of evi- 
dence are open to us, though in this case especially the testimony of 
direct experiment is to be received with some reserve, inasmuch 
as it appears to be nearly impossible to separate in the observed 
phenomena the results due to the intentional lesion from those 
depending upon the violent character of the operation necessary 
for effecting it. 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No, CLXXV.]—New Szntzs, Vol. XXXIII. No. I. E 
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That the small masses of nerve matter, known to anatomists 
as the corpora quadrigemina, are really the nerve centre of the 
sense of sight, may be looked upon as almost certain, inasmuch 
as blindness has been found to result from their destruction, 
whether by disease in man or by extirpation in the lower animals. 
But that the larger portions of the sensory ganglia, those known 
as the corpora striata and the thalami optici, “ constitute,” in 
the words of Dr. Carpenter, “ the real sensorium,” that is to say, 
the portion of the brain by and in which the mind becomes con- 
scious of common sensation, cannot be looked upon as proved, 
although there is evidence enough to make it highly probable. 
Thus, the fibres forming the anterior and lateral columns of the 
spinal cord, and thus in somewhat close connexion with the 
anterior or motor nerve roots, can be traced through the medulla 
oblongata and other portions of the encephalon directly into the 
corpora striata, but not through these bodies to the cerebrum 
itself; and similarly, those forming portions of the posterior, 
and the posterior part of the lateral columns of the spinal cord, 
are traceable into the thalami optici. And thus if there is, as 
we shall presently show, some reason to believe that an organ of 
sensation and motion exists distinct from that of volition and 
thought, it appears also reasonable to believe that these nerve 
centres are its seat. To the probable functions of this portion of 
the brain we shall find it necessary to return presently. 

Meanwhile, we proceed in the next place to consider what are 
called the cerebral hemispheres, or brain proper, the organ, as is 
now universally believed, of intellectual action and volition. If we 
inquire, in the first place, what evidence there is that this portion 
of the brain, or indeed any portion or the whole of the brain, is 
such an organ, we shall find that it belongs to the class of in- 
ferences, and not of observed facts; the inferences, it is true, are 
such as to most minds are nearly irresistible, but they are in- 
ferences, nevertheless. First in order, we may take the following 
facts in anatomy and zoology, viz., that in the lowest known ver- 
tebrated animal, the amphioxus, no structure answering to the 
cerebral hemispheres exists, and its nervous system ends with 
those centres known in higher animals as the sensory ganglia. 
Proceeding upwards to the osseous fishes, we find in them a 
cerebellum developed, and also faint rudiments of cerebral 
hemispheres. In some of the higher fishes the hemisphere 
is first clearly differentiated from the representative of the 
corpus striatum below it, but even in these it is far smaller 
than the optic ganglion which in man bears something the 
same comparison to it in size that a hazel-nut does to a 
cocoa-nut. So also through the reptiles, birds, and mammals, 
does the cerebrum gradually increase, not in size only, as 
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compared with the other portions of the nervous system, but 
in complexity of structure also, until it reaches in the 
anthropoid apes a structure and a degree of development 
second only to that which it attains in man. It would be 
difficult enough no doubt, or rather indeed impossible, to 
establish any constant relation between this gradual advance 
in type of brain and an equally gradual advance in psychical 
development ; but yet, practically, no one doubts that a bird is 
more intelligent than a tortoise, a dog than a bird, or an ape 
than either, and the difficulty which we find in following up the 
development of intelligence through all the classes of animals 
may be charged much more fairly upon our imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the psychical phenomena of animals in genera’, than 
upon any want of correspondence between their intelligence and 
their brains. Another anatomical fact of some significance in this 
relation is, that no nerves of sensation are connected directly 
with the cerebral hemispheres, nor any nerves of motion given off 
directly from them. Coming now from anatomical to experi- 
mental evidence, we find that animals deprived of their cerebral 
hemispheres may continue to live for a length of time, and if 
supplied with food will eat and drink; they can also stand and 
move about, and even avoid obstacles placed in their way, and. 
their special senses are not affected, but beyond these they dis- 
play no evidence of psychical life, and remain when undisturbed 
tranquil and unintelligent, as if fallen into a deep sleep. It is 
further proved by the evidence of experiment that no common 
sensation exists in this portion of the brain, which may be sliced 
away without the smallest evidence of pain being manifested 
during the operation. The results of disease and injury in 
man both seem to establish some of the same facts and to give 
further information also ; and though many pathological pheno- 
mena are quite unaccounted for by our present knowledge of 
cerebral physiology, these are not such as to warrant us in con- 
cluding that such knowledge is worthless. This line of evidence 
then confirms the last fact stated, viz. that the hemispheres of 
the brain are themselves insensible to pain. In cases in which acci- 
dent or disease has laid open the brain in man, it is found both that 
wounding the organ itself produces no pain, and further that 
pressure upon it from above downwards abolishes for the time all 
sensibility and consciousness, which moreover are instantly re- 
stored on the removal of the pressure. 

Other points which seem tolerably well proved, are these— 
viz , that no acute or general disease of the cerebral lobes occurs 
without great disturbance of mental functions, nor indeed any 
disease which affects a considerable portion of both hemispheres : 
that normal intelligence cannot subsist with a brain greatly 
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undersized, or of obviously imperfect development ; and that, on 
the other hand, animals, and even human infants, are capable of 
living and performing the functions of vegetative life, in which 
no vestige of either cerebrum or cerebellum is found to exist. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that very considerable 
disorganization of either hemisphere is often found without 
any previously observed intellectual defect at all commensurate 
with the amount of brain disease ; that grave intellectual distur- 
bance does exist in many cases in which no corresponding lesion 
of brain can be discovered ; that no constant relation is yet 
made out between special lesion of the cerebral hemispheres and 
special mental defects ; and finally, that the brain hasa wonderful 
power of adapting itself to pathological changes, that is, that a 
small amount of disease or injury occurring suddenly, will pro- 
duce vastly more functional disturbance than will a much larger 
amount if it be produced gradually and slowly. In reference 
to this last point it is worthy of remark, that it is analogous to: 
what takes place in other organs of the body, for instance, in 
the lungs. Thus it is well known, that the sudden cessation of 
function in a small portion of a lung will produce an amount of 
distress and suffering far greater, at the time, than is often suf- 
fered by a person who from chronic consumption has gradually 
lost the use of a very much larger portion of lung tissue. And 
so far as this is the case with the brain, it goes to disprove 
the opinion now very generally held, that different portions of the 
brain are localized, and as it were told off for the performance of 
different mental functions. Were this really the case, we should 
reasonably expect that, in the case of acute local disease in a 
portion of the brain substance, some particular mental function 
would at once be disturbed or lost, and the rest would hold on 
their course little if at all affected. In fact, however, exactly 
the reverse is found to be the case. 

We come now to consider, in the next place, what all the evi- 
dence, of which we have thus pointed out the main lines, can be 
taken as establishing, as to the difference of function between 
the sensory ganglia, so called, and the cerebrum, and as to the 
claims of either or both to be looked upon as the organ of the 
mind, and to be studied with the hope of learning more than we 
at present know of the modus operandi of the latter. 

The best account with which we are acquainted of the nervous 
system of man, as a whole at once the most elaborately worked 
out and the most consistent with the facts, is to be found in the 
fifth edition of Dr. Carpenter’s work on the “ Principles of Human 
Physiology.” His theory may be shortly stated as follows :— 
The nervous system in man consists of several distinct centres of 
nerve-force—viz., those above described— 
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1. The spinal cord, including the medulla oblongata. 

2. The sensory ganglia. 

3. The cerebellum. ; 

4, The cerebral hemispheres, or brain properly so called. 

Excluding now the cerebellum, with which we shall not be fur- 
ther concerned, each of these remaining three organs hasa double 
function. It may act either as an independent and immediate 
centre of nerve force, or it may act in connexion with the other 
nerve centres above or below it, or both above and below it. In 
the normal and healthy condition, the action of each centre is 
limited and controlled more or less by the others, and in man 
that of the inferior centres is so considerably under the control 
of the cerebrum, that it is only after a certain amount of strict 
examination of the subject that we are able to recognise the fact, 
that the lower centres still have, even in health, their own inde- 
‘pendent action, as well as that which is combined and subordi- 
nate. In diseased conditions this is often obvious enough. That 
it is so in the case of the spinal cord when separated from the 
brain we have already shown sufficiently, and here it is only 
necessary to remind the reader that the independent or reflex 
actions of the spinal cord, are purely, to use Dr. Carpenter's lan- 
guage, excito-motor—i.e., they are a mere response to external 
excitement, and quite independent of volition or sensation. In 
the normal state they may be observed in the case of the move- 
ments of respiration and swallowing, which go on continuously 
or intermittently without either consciousness or control of our 
own. In general, therefore, it may be said that all the actions 
which are indispensable to the continued life of the organism 
from moment to moment, and independently of what may be 
needed to supply its wants or avoid dangers, belong to this class 
of action. It remains a matter of doubt how far other actions, 
as the movements of the limbs in walking, which require to be 
set going by means of a higher nerve-centre, do or do not become 
referrible to this class after they have become habitual or secon- 
darily automatic. But there is another class of actions which 
appear to be equally independent of volition, but not by any 
means independent of sensation, and these form the sensori-motor 
actions, and are referred by Dr. Carpenter to the reflex action of 
the sensory ganglia. In man, at least in a healthy condition, 
these actions are few and comparatively unimportant, but in cer- 
tain states of disease they become prominent phenomena, and 
even in health they may be easily observed. Such are, for in- 
stance, sneezing when the olfactory nerves are irritated, closing 
the eyelids when suddenly brought face to face with a bright 
light, and the action of vomiting produced by a nauseous odour. 

These are all actions which take place in immediate response 
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to a sensation, and over which the will has but a very limited 
control. Another instance which serves to show the power with 
which this kind of nerve force can, in certain cases, be manifested, 
is seen in the fact that whereas the movements of respiration be- 
long to that class of spinal reflex actions over which volition has 
scarcely any power, yet they can be interfered with to a very great 
extent through the medium of sensation in certain conditions. 
Thus, if a man has an attack of acute pleurisy, or a wound in one 
side of his chest, so that the slightest movement gives rise to 
severe pain, it is found that his respiratory movements are almost 
entirely confined to the sound side, while during health the 
utmost efforts of the will fail to disturb the balance which 
naturally subsists between the two sides. This same class of 
actions also shows well the dependence of one nerve centre upon 
the healthy condition of another for the due performance of its 
own functions. For though all the actions which we have named 
in this class are originated in the sensory ganglia, yet the muscles 
by which these are performed have to be set in motion through the 
agency of the spinal cord and medulla oblongata, and thus depend 
upon the integrity of these centres of force for their due performance. 

We now come to consider the function of the cerebrum, 
or brain proper, viz., emotion, volition, and thought. The evidence 
upon which such functions are assigned to these special nerve 
centres, consists mainly of those considerations already brought 
forward, by which they are localized in the encephalon, together 
with the fact that nearly all its other functions have been already 
traced up to their appropriate centres ; and the anatomical con- 
siderations which show us on the one hand that the cerebral lobes 
are parts superadded to the organism for some ulterior purpose 
not essential to its existence, and on the other hand, that, speak- 
ing generally and roughly, we may trace their gradually higher 
development pari passu with the general rise of the animal in 
the scale of creation. There remain, however, some few other 
points to be noticed, which will bring out a peculiar relationship 
between these bodies and the sensory ganglia; whence it will 
appear that the latter are, in all probability, not only the necessary 
instruments of sensation and the starting point of all voluntary 
motion, but also the true sensorium, the portion of nerve matter 
that is, by and in which the mind takes cognizance of sensation, 
in short the seat of consciousness. It will appear also that the 
cerebrum, like other nerve centres, has a reflex action of its own. 
The first of these two conclusions is rendered probable by con- 
sideration of the anatomical and developmental relations subsisting 
between the sensory ganglia and the grey matter of the cerebral 
lobes on the one hand, and some of the organs of special sense on 
the other. Thus, for instance, the retina or nervous expansion 
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behind the eye, on which the image is thrown in vision, consists, 
in part, of a layer of vesicular nerve matter, in all respects resem- 
bling that found in the convolutions of the brain. This grey matter 
of the retina is brought intorelation with the sensory ganglia by 
means of nerve fibres, that is to say, the optic nerves ; and, as we 
have seen, it is proved almost to demonstration that it is in the 
sensory ganglia that we become conscious of vision, though the 
retina affords the machinery by means of which it becomes possible. 
Now the anatomical relation of the grey matter of the cerebral 
convolutions to the sensory ganglia is very similar to that of the 
retina to the same nerve centres, the cords of connexion between 
the two being in this case the large number of radiating white 
fibres which spread out from the surfaces of the ganglia, and form 
the internal portions of the hemispheres of the brain; and the 
slight presumption thus raised of a similarity in their functional 
relations also, is indefinitely strengthened by the fact that, in the 
early stages of development, the grey matter of the brain proper 
originates as an offset from one portion of the sensory ganglia 
(viz., the corpora striata), just as the retina does from another 
(viz., the thalami optici). On the whole evidence we may, there- 
fore, fairly assert that it is at least highly probable that these 
ganglia do form the portion of nerve substance in which concious- 
ness takes place ; and if this be admitted, there is of course no 
reason to assign consciousness also to the cerebral lobes them- 
selves, inasmuch as these are in immediate connexion with the 
sensory ganglia by means of the radiating fibres just mentioned, 
and inasmuch too as since no nerves are given off or received 
directly by the cerebral lobes, it is only through the intervention 
of the sensory ganglia that they can be brought into relation with 
the external world at all. Thus, if we admit that the cerebrum 
proper is the organ of the mind, the maxim “nihil in intellectu 
quod non prius in sensu” is true no less physically than psycho- 
logically. As to the modus operandi of the cerebral lobes in the 
performance of intellectual operations we know positively nothing, 
but this is also the precise amount of our knowledge concerning 
the modus operandi of the simplest reflex action which goes on 
in the nervous system of an ascidian mollusc. In the latter we 
know the fact that, given a certain arrangement of nerve matter, 
an external irritation applied to the peripheral end of an afferent 
nerve will produce certain movements in the body of the animal, 
and that this effect is produced by the intervention of the vesicular 
matter of the ganglion and the efferent nerve, but of what kind 
the change may be which is thus produced, and is thus able to 
give rise to other changes, or of what nature those other changes 
may be, we are absolutely ignorant. 

That this last and highest of all the nerve centres resembles: 
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the others in possessing an independent automatic action of its 
own, is rendered probable by the following, among other con- 
siderations which are urged by Dr. Carpenter, who has brought 
this portion of nervous physiology into deserved prominence. It 
is difficult, except upon some hypothesis of this kind, to account 
for such cases as those, for instance, of Coleridge or Mozart, men 
whose power of determination and application was the feeblest 
conceivable, and who produced many of their best works almost 
unconsciously to themselves. Again, there are instances within 
the personal experience of almost every one in which a name or 
a circumstance, which no effort will enable us to remember, sud- 
denly recurs to the memory, after the attention has been wholly 
withdrawn from it, and devoted to some different subject. Most 
of us too have often experienced and been struck by the fact that 
an intellectual difficulty, which has perhaps baffled us during a 
whole morning’s work, issometimes found to have disappeared, as 
if by magic, when we next sit down to the particular work in 
which it arose ; an argument which we had failed to follow will 
become plain, the relations between a set of phenomena will be- 
come clear, and we are inclined to wonder how we could possibly 
have failed to see before what appears so obvious tous now. All 
these phenomena Dr. Carpenter explains by the hypothesis that 
the cerebral lobes carry on intellectuai processes just as auto- 
matically as the medulla oblongata carries on the respiratory 
movements, and that, since consciousness resides not in the 
cerebrum but in the sensory ganglia, we are not aware of the facts 
until we again, voluntarily or by suggestion from without, direct 
our attention once more consciously to the same subject. 

The above is but the merest sketch of the arrangement of the 
nervous system, and of a few of the chief facts known in regard 
to its physiology. Any reader who may wish for fuller informa- 
tion on the subject, will find the best account of it on the whole 
with which we are acquainted, in the work of Dr. Carpenter, 
already referred to Whoever does so, will find that a vast 
number of other facts exists for which we cannot here find space, 
but which tend to support the views already stated. He will 
certainly also find other facts which do not so easily come into 
the theory, but on the whole, perhaps his chief conviction will be 
that so many more facts remain still unknown that at present 
all theory is premature, except so far as it is necessary as a hy- 
pothesis, by means of which new courses of investigation may 
be tried and fresh discoveries made. Very little can be learned 
on any subject which has advanced beyond quite its early stages 
without the help of some hypothesis to point out the direction 
in which the investigation is to work ; and the true difference be- 
tween the legitimate inductive enquirer and the mere theorist is 
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to be found in the fact that whilst the latter bends his facts into 
accordance with his theory, the former is ready to modify his 
hypothesis, or to abandon it if need be, as soon as it proves 
irreconcilable with well attested facts. 

If now we endeavour to appraise the value of the facts and 
inferences which we have enumerated, we must first note that in 
this as in other cases nature makes no abrupt transitions, but 
advances in all cases paulatim et graduatim, by almost im- 
perceptible degrees, so that you cannot at any moment put your 
finger on a particular spot and say, “here one class of structure 
ends and here another begins.” Just as there is, as we have 
seen, every degree of complexity in the arrangement of the 
nervous system, from the ascidian up to man, but the same 
essential elements appear to be in operation throughout, only 
becoming more and more complex in their arrangements, and 
more and more dependent upon one another, for the con- 
ditions necessary for the perfect performance of their several 
functions; so we find in regard to the functions themselves, 
that there is one essential character throughout them all. 
In every case there is first of all stimulus conveyed to a nerve 
centre, and reaction set up in that centre and reflected out from 
it, and producing its various effects, some obvious to the senses, 
some very far to seek. Here, as in the case of structure, 
there is no one point at which we are enabled to say, here phy- 
siological action ends and here psychological begins. The nerve- 
cells of our cerebral hemispheres are as completely dependent for 
that excitation of force which constitutes intellectual action upon 
the stimuli conveyed to them through the sensory ganglia from 
the organs of sense, as are those of ‘our spinal cords upon the 
stimuli conveyed to them either from the superior nerve 
centres or from the peripheral irritation of an afferent nerve. 
Such, that is to say, is the normal condition of such cells, 
though both equally may be roused into activity by any stimulus 
directly applied to themselves, as indeed they constantly are in 
disease by altered conditions of the blood or the presence in it 
of alcohol or other poisonous matter. 

Now it appears to us that a review such as this which we 
have taken of the structure and function of the nervous system, 
hasty and imperfect though it be, does go far to justify the 
Opinion expressed at the beginning of this essay, that it is from 
the side of the body that we have lately increased our knowledge 
in regard to the action of the mind, and further, that it is still in 
the same direction that we have most reason to hope for its 
further increase at the present time. Nevertheless, it is hardly 
needful to say, all that we have so far learned does not put us 
into a position to make any assertion whatever as to the intimate 
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or essential nature of mind. Nay, more, it does not even bring 
us face to face with the question, which is for us, at least at 
present, a perfectly idle one. There is a not unnatural tempta- 
tion at the present day to overrate the advances which science 
has made in certain directions, and in this instance, to be- 
lieve that because physiology has made marvellous progress 
during the last hundred years, therefore it has everything within 
its grasp. Writers who compare in a jubilant tone the progress 
of physiology with the stationary character of psychology, are 
bound to remember that if it be true that while the latter has 
not moved a step since the days of Berkeley and Hume, the 
former has been steadily advancing since those of Bichat, it is 
no less true that before that time physiology was in a truly 
abject condition, and even philosophers could talk of the pineal 
gland as the seat of the soul. As we make real progress in this 
as in other branches of knowledge, we gain a clearer view of that 
which remains to be done, not only before our knowledge be- 
comes complete, but before it becomes consistent and continuous. 
In its actual condition, our knowledge of nervous physiology may 
be compared to a bird’s-eye view of an intricate line of road 
winding through a wooded and mountainous country. Here and 
there we can trace it for a considerable distance clearly and dis- 
tinctly, then it becomes partially buried in woods, and we can 
but doubtfully make out the direction in which it tends, then it 
is lost utterly behind a mass of intervening rocks, and when it 
emerges once more into full view, we can only make a doubtful 
guess at the course which it has traversed in the interval; and 
finally, as it winds its way onward, it becomes lost in the mist 
and the distance, and we can only conjecture its ultimate desti- 
nation from what appears to be the general direction of those parts 
of its course which we have been able to observe with some 
accuracy. While then on the one hand we are in no condition 
to dogmatize concerning the condition and the engineering of the 
road, on the other hand there can be no good reason why we 
should undervalue the knowledge which we have gained, or think 
it no greater than what we had before we had climbed the iill 
from which we look down. 

It is worth while in this place to point out some few of the 
subjects which require illustration at the present moment in rela- 
tion to our knowledge of the physiology of the nervous system. 

|. Of the actual functions of the various nerve centres enu- 
merated above, those only of the spinal cord and medulla ob- 
longata, perhaps also of the corpora quadrigemina and the olfactory 
bulbs, can be said to be beyond dispute. Those of the other 
sensory ganglia and the cerebrum itself may be looked upon as 
probably determined in a general way. While those of the 
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cerebellum are confessedly still sub judice, and those of certain 
smaller masses of matter within the encephalon are almost 
entirely obscure. 

2. The course of the fibres forming the cords of communica- 
tion between the various nerve centres is far from being accu- 
rately determined. 

3. The peripheral termination of the nerve fibres, whether in 
the skin, muscles, mucous membranes, or viscera, still present 
many difficulties. 

4. The function of the sympathetic system of nerves is still 
in a great degree unknown, as well as its exact relations to the 
cranio-spinal system. . 

5. The intimate structure of the nerve centres, and their mode 
of connexion with the nerves, is not yet made out, although it is 
now engaging the attention of many careful observers in England, 
France, and Germany, among whom none have done more signal 
service than our distinguished countrymen Professor Beale and 
Mr. Lockhart Clarke. 

6. Finally, of the normal mode of action of the ganglionic 
nerve cell, and of its mode of nutrition, nothing positive can be 
said to be known. Two widely-diverging theories are held. One, 
the mechanical theory, which looks upon nerve matter merely as a 
peculiar arrangement of material through which when force is 
manifested it takes the form which we are accustomed to call 
vital force, because it is associated in our experience with the 
actions of living organisms; the other the directly vital theory of 
Dr. Beale, which looks upon nerve force as a form of vital force, 
and upon vital force in general as something sui generis, only 
manifested in living organisms, and in them only in that germinal 
matter which he regards as forming the truly living portion of 
each tissue ; the portion, that is, which forms the central part of 
each living unit (cell) and which alone has the power of assimi- 
lating nutrient matter to itself. Thus, according to Dr. Beale, all 
organized tissue consists essentially of two parts only, viz. ger- 
minal matter and formed material, of which the former only is 
truly living, the latter being that which has formerly lived but is 
now merely inert. Upon this theory it will be seen that all the 
formed material which makes up the exterior portion of every 
cell in each living tissue, has been germinal matter before it be- 
came formed material, and that it takes on the qualities of each 
special tissue in consequence of the special endowments of the ger- 
minal matter in each case. Each of these two theories finds its de- 
fenders ; it is needless to say that the former is at the present 
time the more popular. The chief objection to it seems to lie in 
the facts connected with the continuance of living beings on the 
earth. The fact that, so far as we know, no other source of living 
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matter exists than previous living matter possessing the same 
powers and qualities, is certainly difficult to explain upon the 
hypothesis that life is but force acting through a given arrange- 
ment of material particles. Such an hypothesis does but put the 
difficulty one step further back, and we have to ask how it is that 
these particular arrangements of matter are able to reproduce 
themselves, and are not produced as far as we yet know by any 
other combination of matter or any other application of force 
which nature or art has ever yet brought about. The ob- 
jections to the other or vital theory are at least as striking, 
and they are of a character especially attractive to the 
present generation of scientific men. To admit that theory, 
takes vital phenomena as it were out of the regular order of 
nature. It places them apart by themselves in a position which 
deprives us of all clue by which to discover their real nature, or, 
to use language more consonant with generally received views, to 
correlate them with other facts. It seems to violate the whole 
analogy of the universe, and especially to conflict with those facts 
which we have referred to in the earlier part of this paper, viz. 
the constant affection of vital processes by inorganic agents, and 
the evident share which chemical and physical agencies take in 
the economy even of the highest animals. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to observe that in the eyes of those who uphold the vital 
theory, the fact that it places the whole organic world in a dif- 
ferent category from the rest of the universe, is no objection at 
all; it forms, on the contrary, an essential part of the theory 
itself. It is those only who are more or less impressed, as so 
many are now, with the unity of nature as a whole, and the 
utter impossibility of finding sharp definite lines between her 
different provinces, to whom this fact presents itself as an insu- 
perable difficulty. 

We turn now to Dr. Maudsley’s book to see how far his view 
of the physiology of mind agrees with the statements which we 
have made above. Although he goes less into the anatomy and 
more into the psychology of the subject than we have done, it 
will be found that his physiology of the nervous system agrees 
generally with that here given; but that, as we shall presently 
see, he carries his inferences in some cases further than appears 
to us to be entirely borne out by the facts. On the subject, how- 
ever, of the portion of the encephalon in which consciousness 
takes place, Dr. Maudsley’s language is not very explicit, 
and yet, judging from the freedom with which he generally draws 
his inferences from only partially ascertained facts, we can hardly 
put this indefiniteness of statement to the account of over cau- 
tiousness on his part. Thus while in his chapter on the sensory 
ganglia he constantly speaks of them collectively as the sen- 
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sorium commune, and uses language throughout which leads the 
reader to suppose that he holds Dr. Carpenter’s view given above, 
yet, at p. 118, when speaking of the relation of consciousness to 
ideational activity, we find him saying : 


“ The persistence for a time of a certain degree of intensity of energy 
in the ideational cell, would certainly appear to be the condition of 
consciousness. Accordingly, when the process of reflection is going 
on quietly and rapidly through the regular association of ideas, 
there is no consciousness of the steps; in the train of thought one 
idea calls another into activity without being itself attended to, so 
that the result may appear as if sudden and accidental, and it may be 
very diilicult or quite impossible to retrace the steps or take up the 
successive links by which it was evolved. In the course of a day how 
many thoughts or ideas do thus start into consciousness, or, as we may 
say, suddenly strike us! The activity of one ideational cell would seem 
to be communicated immediately to another, and the energy thus to 
run through a series by a continuous transformation with no residual 
persistence at any of the intermediate stages.” 


This language, as we understand it, would seem to imply Dr. 
Maudsley’s belief that the “ideational cell,” and therefore the 
cerebral hemispheres, are the seat of consciousness, an opinion 
which involves the further consequence that either there must be 

.two organs of consciousness, viz. the sensorium and the cerebral 
hemispheres, or that sensation and the consciousness of sensation, 
are two separate phenomena. 

The leading idea of the last four chapters of Dr. Maudsley’s 
book, those viz. on emotion, volition, the motorium commune, 
and memory and imagination, is that of what he calls the orga- 
nization of residua. This may be thus stated. The faculties of 
the nerve centres, as they exist in a grown man, are not 
innate, but are the result of actual changes produced in the 
nerve cells themselves, and these appear to be effected somewhat 
as follows. When any stimulus is propagated along a nerve to 
the spinal cord, the whole force of it may be transmitted upwards 
to the higher nerve centres, or the whole of it may be reflected 
outwards in reflex-action, or finally a part of it may be retained, 
and may serve to modify the cells of the spinal cord itself,in such 
a manner as to render them more fitted for the production of the 
action required in response to that particular stimulus. This 
modification of the nerve cells is called in by Dr. Maudsley to 
account for the acquisition by the nerve centre of the power of 
doing with greater ease after repetition actions which in the first 
instance were done with difficulty. He extends the notion to all 
the nerve centres upwards from the spinal cord, applies it to 
stimuli proceeding from higher nerve centres as well as to those 
propagated along the afferent nerves, and employs it to account 
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for the progressive power of combining movements, to the gradual 
development of sensation, to the phenomena of volition and of 
association of ideas, of motion, and of memory. In speaking of 
the association of ideas he uses the following language : 


“The anatomical connexions of a nerve-cell in the cerebral ganglia 
do, of a necessity, limit the direction and extent of its action upon 
other cells ; for it may be deemed tolerably certain that as the conduc- 
tion in nerve-fibres demonstrably does not pass from one to another 
except by continuity of tissue, so the activity of one cell cannot be 
communicated to another except along an anastamosing process. Be- 
sides this necessary limitation in the constitution of the nervous cen- 
tres, there is a further determination of the manner of association by 
the individual life experience.” —(p. 121.) 


Now it appears to us, that in this passage, and in many others 
equally explicit, Dr. Maudsley has exceeded the bounds of legi- 
timate inference. We have, as we have seen, every reason to 
believe that certain functions are localized in certain ganglia, and 
that the intellectual faculties in particular have their seat in the 
cerebral hemispheres. We may also conclude very fairly that 
every mental act, as well as every muscular contraction, and every 
act of secretion or digestion, involves the destruction and necessi- 
tates the repair of a certain amount of tissue. This, indeed, is 
scarcely more than a legitimate deduction from the simple fact, - 
that a given amount of food is required daily in order to keep 
the body up to its normal weight, and is rendered practically 
certain by the consideration of the mental phenomena produced 
by an insufficient supply of arterial blood to the brain, &c. But 
we undoubtedly have not knowledge enough of the processes by 
which this tissue change is effected, or of the nature of the change 
itself, to justify us in affirming that it is such as to change the 
anatomical relations of the nerve-cells. That it really does so 
seeins not improbable with our present amount of information 
on the subject ; but we are as yet so far from being able to prove 
it, that such statements are of very little value, and should be 
put forward avowedly as speculations only. 

These four chapters, then, may be described as containing an 
epitome of psychology grafted upon the doctrine of residua, and 
the general character of that psychology may be given in Dr. 
Maudsley’s own words, thus :— 

“ What we call the ego is in reality an abstraction, in which are 
contained the residua of all former thoughts, feelings, volitions—a 
combination which is continually becoming more and more complex.” 
—(p. 159.) 


And again— 
“The history of a man is the true revelation of his character: what 
he has done indicates what he has willed; what he has willed marks 
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what he has thought and felt, or the character of his deliberations ; 
what he has thought and felt, has been the result of his nature then 
existing as the developmental product of a certain original constitution, 
and a definite life experience.” —(p. 159.) 

The whole character of the man then as we find him may be 
said to have been built up by the following processes. He comes 
into the world as an infant, with a nervous system in a compa- 
ratively undeveloped state. This nervous system as it exists in 
infancy is the result of the combination of the two original con- 
stitutions of its parents, plus the effects of their life-experience 
upon them ; life-experience meaning the modifications effected 
in the original constitution by the whole circumstances of the 
whole existence of the individual. And having come into the 
world thus constituted, the man’s character is modified again by 
circumstances as he also grows from infancy to manhood, and the 
final result is the sum of the effects which these modificutions are 
capable of producing on his original constitution. That a con- 
clusion such as this is that to which the present state of phy- 
siology seems not indistinctly to point, we think can hardly be 
denied. The facts which meet any, thoughtful person in daily 
life all tend in some such direction, or at least are not irrecon- 
cilable with it. Talk as we will and think as we will of the 
freedom of the will, of moral sense and of moral responsibility, 
we cannot deny the obvious influence of purely physical agents 
(to use the current phraseology) upon purely mental phenomena; 
we cannot pretend that we have any experience of mind or 
mental action independently of matter; we cannot ignore the 
modifying effects of different courses of life upon the elements 
which go to make up character, we cannot draw a line between 
what we may please to call merely nervous phenomena and 
mental action ; above all, we cannot escape from the great over- 
hanging cloud of hereditary influences, the fact that moral and 
intellectual traits follow down a race from father to son, or re- 
appear in more remote descendants, exactly as do peculiarities of 
feature or diseased states of bodily constitution, such as scrofula 
and gout. But it is one thing to admit that the facts of which 
we are in possession point towards certain conclusions,and another 
to look upon them as ready to be marshalled into a system which 
assumes those conclusions to be true; and, while we think 
that Dr. Maudsley has done good service by bringing out 
the psychological side of physiology, and drawing attention 
to the fact that the study of mind can, in these days, make but little 
progress except by the help of that science, we cannot but think 
also that he has allowed himself to be led somewhat beyond the 
safe ground of fact by his desire to systematize results which 
are not yet ripe for the purpose. The true relation of physiology 
to psychology at the present time, we take to be very much the same 
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as that of the same science to medicine. Every year that we live 
we see men becoming more and more-convinced that a scientific 
system of medicine must be based upon physiology, but still there 
remains between the two a great gulf fixed, and assuredly he 
would be not only an inefficient but a most unsafe practitioner of 
medicine who should discard all empiricism, all the results of earlier 
experience, however unscientific, and claim to base his treatment 
of diseases upon physiological science alone. So too, while we are 
entirely convinced that scientific psychology must ultimately rest 
upon a physiological basis, we conceive that such a science cannot 
at present be constructed. To this extent we are content to adopt 
the words of a distinguished writer, with whom in some other 
points we are unable to agree :—“It may very well be, that he 
“who wishes to know all that can be known about the mind and 
“its operations, should study physiology ; but it still remains true 
“that physiology is one thing and mental philosophy another.”* 
There are, and there will probably continue to be, two totally 
different views which it is possible to hold of this subject. One, 
which we have suggested above, which looks upon mental pheno- 
mena as the final achievement of organization—the roof 
and crown of all vital manifestations, the ultimate term, 
as it were, of organic evolution, which looks down the 
whole range of living beings, and sees that as there is no break in 
the chain between an ascidian and a human being, neither 
is there between the simple action of the ascidian’s simple 
ganglion and the most elaborate intellectual process of the 
human being’s brain, and concludes that the latter is but an im- 
measurably higher development of the same forces which pro- 
duced the former. The other takes a different standpoint,—asserts 
that the man —that is, the ego—is something different from his 
intellect, from his emotions, and his passions, no less than from his 
muscles or his bones, and calls consciousness as witness to the 
truth of the assertion. Certainly it is impossible with our present 
knowledge to establish the truth of either beyond the possibility of 
cavil. Each man is at liberty to choose for himself. Only it 
must be remembered that the difference between the two is this, 
that while the first is at least in harmony with a vast range of 
facts, and accords with those many suggestions which they throw 
out to the effect that all the variety of nature is but the stages 
in one uniform process of evolution; the other is supported by 
no fact whatever which is capable of being demonstrated to a 
second mind, those upon which it does rest are facts of conscious- 
ness, that is, facts of each man’s individual consciousness. Yet 
consciousness is a strong witness, and one which a man can always 
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call to his aid—if he chooses—in the last resort. A third course 
is perhaps still possible, viz., to reject both these opinions as in- 
sufficiently supported by facts, and to content one’s self with study- 
ing facts themselves and drawing such inferences only as they ‘will 
absolutely sustain, leaving the final generalization to an undefined 
and illimitable future. Which of all these is the best course to 
pursue we do not care to take upon us to decide. 


Art. III.—Two Tremporat Powers. 


1. Iveland and her Churches. By James Gopxiy. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1867. 

2. Histovre du Canada depuis sa décowverte jusqu’da nos jours. 
Par F, X. GARNEAU. 3™° édition, revue et corrigée ; im- 
primée par P. Lamoureux, No. 1, Rue Buade, Quebec: 


1859. 
8. La Convention entre la France et UItalie, signée le 15 


Septembre, 1864. 

4. Lettre adressée par le Maréchal Niel, Ministre de la 
Guerre, au Colonel commandant la Légion d Antibes. 
Paris: le 21 Juin, 1867. 


HENEVER the expression “ Temporal Power” is used the 
thoughts of Englishmen revert to Rome. They too often 
forget that it is-not in other lands only that a church exists 
whose temporal status is opposed to the wishes and liberties of 
the great majority of the people in whose country that church is 
established. The temporal power of an ecclesiastical body im- 
posed upon an unwilling nation by force excites the warm 
disapprobation of Englishmen; they see and condemn such a 
system in the case of others with that clearness and force which 
usually characterizes persons when judging, not their own defects, 
but those of their neighbours. Far be it from the writer to 
deny the justice of such a judgment. But should not we English 
do well, while condemning the temporal power of the Roman 
Church in Italy, not to forget the temporal power accorded to the 
Anglican Church in Ireland? When we ourselves cease to im- 
pose by force of law a Protestant Establishment upon a Roman 
_ Catholic country, we shall prove by the most effectual of all 
means—that of example—our sincerity in condemning others who 
are maintaining by force the temporal power of thei church in 
opposition to the will and liberties of an entire people. When 
(Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV.]—New Szpizs, Vol. XXXIII. No.I. F 
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we have cast out first the beam out of our own eye, we shall see 
clearly to pull out that which is in our brother’seye. Beginning 
then at home, let this subject of the “Temporal Power” be first 
considered as it exists in connexion with the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland, and afterwards as maintained in Rome. Such 
is the twofold aspect presented by this important question which 
it is now proposed to examine, so far at least as can be done 
within the limits accorded to a review article. 

It is a noteworthy fact that tithes were first introduced into 
Treland at the time of the conquest of that island by Henry II. 
in 1156—a conquest made with the approbation of the reigning 
Roman Pontiff, Pope Adrian IV. The present Lord Primate of 
Ireland, in a charge delivered to his clergy in 1864, said :— 

“To the clergy of the early Irish Church tithes were noé¢ paid, 
though it appears by some ancient canons attempts were made to 
establish them. In the year 1127 St. Bernard complains of the Irish, 
‘they pay no tithes ;’ and in the year 1172 Pope Alexander III., in 
a letter dated 20th September, states, among other abuses of the 
Irish Church, ‘the people in general pay no tithes.’ English influence, 
however, in that year sufficed to introduce them at the Council of 
Cashel. They formed part of the splendid bribes which Henry II. 
gave to the Irish clergy to induce them to conform to the usages of 
the English Church aud acknowledge the Papal supremacy.” 

However, then, ecclesiastics may dispute about the condition of 
the early Irish Church as regards its dogmas or relationship to 
the See of Rome previous to the English conquest by Henry IL, 
it becomes quite clear that by that conquest the tithe system and 
the Roman Catholic Church were established together ; and 
further, that the tithe system was so established for the benefit 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The great religious revolution of the sixteenth century, known 
as the Reformation, separated both England and Scotland from 
the Church of Rome. The result of their conversion to the 
Protestant faith was the establishment in the former country of 
the Episcopal Church, and in the latter of the Presbyterian. 

This change, however, was not effected in Scotland without a 
bitter struggle, on account of the wicked attempt made by the 
English Government to force upon the Scotch an Episcopal 
Establishment. The attempt was successfully resisted, to the 
lasting benefit both of England and of Scotland. For had an 
established church distasteful to the great mass of the Scotch 
people been forced upon them, it would assuredly have created 
and perpetuated all the innumerable evils necessarily arising from 
so execrable and anti-Christian a policy. 

The reformed doctrines were not accepted by Ireland ; her 
people remained faithful to the Church of Rome. Then it was 
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that the English Government established by force in Ireland a 
Protestant State Church, handing over to it, without demur, 
the tithes which had belonged for 400 years to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Then it was that to old feuds springing out of 
conquest and antipathies of race were superadded those arising 
from religious differences, of all roots of bitterness the bitterest. 
Then it was that England’s Government, in their endeavours to 
force Protestantism upon Catholic Ireland, set (during two 
centuries) its hand to a work as full of oppression and injustice 
as ever darkened the world’s history or disgraced the Christian 
faith. Yet, despite all the efforts made, nothing resulted but 
ignominious failure. Of this no better proof can be given than 
the fact that, whereas, according to Sir W. Petty, the Protestants 
in Ireland numbered in 1672, 300,000 and the Catholics 800,000 ; 
in 1861 the Protestants were 1,293,702, and the Catholics 
4,505,265. Thus there had been a relative decrease of Protes- 
tants during that period of nearly 200 years. It must be further 
borne in mind that of these Protestants rather less than 700,000 
belong to the Established Church, which possesses an income of 
half a million sterling, while the Roman Catholic clergy depend 
for their daily subsistence upon the voluntary contributions of 
their flocks. 

The history of Ireland from the Reformation until towards 
the close of the last century is, speaking generally, that of 
oppression on the one side and resistance on the other. It 
would, however, be an exaggeration to say, either that 
there was no good attempted or performed by the English 
Government in Ireland dumng that period, or that the Irish 
were wholly blameless as regards the ills which came upon 
their island in the shape of conflicts, rebellions, confiscations, and 
slaughters, which desolated the land and its inhabitants with the 
sword, the famine, and the pestilence. Still the great general 
characteristic of that sad and lengthened period was the misery 
arising from the wrongful and persevering attempt to force upon 
Catholic Ireland the church and the rule of the Protestant 
minority. At length, towards the close of the last century, the 
cruel penal code which had long been in operation was relaxed 
in various ways, and the suffrage was accorded to the Irish 
Catholics, in whose Parliament, however, Protestants alone 
could sit. 

It was after the suppression of the rebellion of 1798, that 
Mr. Pitt determined upon a policy whose large and liberal scope 
would have cut at the root of Irish grievances, had he been 
allowed to carry it out. He proposed to abolish the Irish Par- 
liament as a separate body, and by uniting the Irish, Scotch, and 
English representatives in one assembly, to be called the Parlia- 
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ment of the “United Kingdom,” so to effect a complete legis- 
lative union between Great Britain and Ireland. He desired 
also to emancipate at the same time the Catholics from 
civil disabilities, and to make a State provision for the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy. Unhappily the policy of 
the great minister was stultified by the narrow bigotry of 
George’ III. The union with England, the least popular part 
of the scheme in Ireland, was carried out. To the rest the 
King and his friends absolutely refused to agree. In conse- 
quence Mr. Pitt resigned. It is sad, indeed, to read this page 
of our history, which exhibits the melancholy spectacle of the 
just and -liberal designs planned by such an intellect as that of 
Pitt, brought to nought by an intelligence so petty and so poor 
as that of George III. The emancipation was not granted for 
nearly thirty years, and then only on compulsion, the Duke of 
Wellington declaring that if it were refused he could no longer 
answer for the tranquillity of Ireland. 

Thus this great act of justice lost nearly all the benefit that: 
might have been reaped from it, on account of the tardy and 
ungracious manner in which it was bestowed. The college of 
Maynooth, for the education of students designed for the Roman 
priesthood, was established by Mr. Pitt in 1795. The Protestant 
Dissenting ministers continued to enjoy the Regium Donum, a 
grant the origin of which appears to have come from sums given 
by Charles II. out of the “secret service money.” It was not, how- 
ever, until the reign of William III. that the grant was publicly 
conferred and enlarged. It has been continued ever since, and 
increased from time to time; its present amount being about 
40,0000. 

But the tithes, and all other ecclesiastical property, were, from 
the Reformation downwards, appropriated to the exclusive use 
of the small Protestant Episcopal minority and their State 
Church. Mr. Pitt’s scheme of paying the clergy of both 
Churches may doubtless be considered less good, and certainly 
less suitable to our own days than that of paying no Church. 
Still it was a just and liberal policy, which, if adopted, as it 
might have been in his day, would have been an immense im- 
provement upon the injustice of forcing Catholic Ireland to 
maintain a Protestant Establishment for the sole benefit of a 
wretchedly small minority. 

But this injustice was greatly increased by the way in which 
the tithes were collected, even up to so recent a date as the year 
1832, when the Irish Tithe Commutation Act was passed. That 
Act was only at length wrung from the Legislature, when the 
aggravating and oppressive mode of collecting the tithes in 
reland had produced such violence and such resistance, such 
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bitter hatred and such fearful outrages, that it had brought 
about a state of things so nearly bordering on general insurrec- 
tion as to be called the “Tithe War.” 

It will, perhaps, be asked, why refer to these circumstances 
which no longer exist? Firstly, because it is well that we 
English should remember that such a system, so fraught with 
-evil, was in actual operation only thirty-five years ago; its 
memory therefore rankles still, it may be, among other past 
wrongs, in the hearts of the Irish (as it would in our own had 
we been subjected to it), and therefore in some degree accounts 
for the ill-feeling still only too prevalent in Ireland. Secondly, 
because we should never forget that although the oppressive mode 
of collecting tithes alluded to has been abolished, the injustice 
itself of compelling Catholic Ireland to pay tithes in support of 
a Protestant Establishment still exists; tithes whose history is 
inseparably connected with the recollection of conquest, and 
, which, when first imposed, were imposed for the maintenance of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and so continued for 400 years ; 
after which lapse of time it seemed good to England, because she 
chose to become Protestant, to oblige Ireland, who chose to 
remain Catholic, to pay those tithes, and to hand over all other 
ecclesiastical property, to the Protestant Anglican Church, thus by 
force established and maintained even to this day. Therefore 
is it that we English should be reminded of these things; we 
who boast so often of equal laws, of ancient liberties, of the 
rights of conscience ; we whose Protestant faith proclaims the 
freedom of private judgment. 

But it has been said that after all the Irish State Church is 
only a “sentimental grievance.” A very few questions will dis- 
pose of that assertion. If at the time of the Reformation 
Treland had been the strong country and England the weak one ; 
if England having become, as she did, Protestant, Ireland had 
imposed or maintained by force a Catholic Establishment upon 
England ; if at this hour to such an establishment (hateful to 
the great mass of Englishmen) they were yet obliged to pay 
tithes ; if while our English bishops and clergy (ignored by the 
State) depended on voluntary contributions, while Archbishop 
Manning and his brother prelates inhabited palaces, enjoyed 
large or comfortable revenues, and graced with their presence 
the House of Lords—should we English describe the existence 
of that Papal Church Establishment in Protestant England as 
merely a “sentimental grievance”? Some object to the aboli- 
tion of the Irish Protestant Establishment on the ground that 
it would do little or nothing to pacify Ireland. Even if this 
could be proved before the event, which it cannot be, it would 
be no sound argument against abolishing the grievance in 
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question. “ Be just, and fear not,” is a good moral maxim, and 
not a less good political one. To do right without being deterred 
by a consideration of consequences is as wise and Christian in 
public as in private life. There is, however, no occasion to take 
up time with mere argument, because there lies at our doors a 
fact which throws no little light upon this matter. There exists a 
province subject to England, the great majority of whose popu-- 
lation is neither English nor Protestant, yet there is no county 
in Great Britain more loyal or more attached to England’s crown 
than that province of Lower Canada, Catholic though it be by 
religion, and French by origin. It was the writer's good fortune, 
while in America ten years ago, to make an expedition from 
Quebec down the St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay river in 
company with several Canadian Catholic priests. The conversa- 
tion turned chiefly upon Canada, its condition and politics, a 
subject which led the priests to speak in the highest praise of 
the English Government, while bearing testimony at the same 
time to the good feeling prevalent throughout Canada towards 
England. Yet but some twenty years before Lower Canada 
was, and had been for a lengthened period, discontented with 
the manner in which it was governed. This discontent more 
than once broke out into open violence, and even actual rebellion. 
Now, no one who has sought impartially to investigate that 
unhappy condition of things can rise from such investigation 
without being convinced that its chief cause lay in the attempt 
to maintain, more or less, the ascendancy of the British Protes- 
tant element over the French Catholic element. Nor is it less 
evident that the Clergy Reserves were also a great source of 
discord. These Clergy Reserves were created by an Act of the 
English Parliament in 1791, which directed that in respect of 
all grants made by the Crown a quantity equal to one-seventh 
of the land so granted should be reserved for the clergy. This 
apple of discord did not fail to produce its natural effects, by 
giving rise throughout Canada to dissensions between Protestants 
and Catholics, Churchmen and Dissenters. Not until after many 
years of dangers and conflicts of every kind between the colonies 
and the mother-country, as well as between the various national, 
political, and religious sections of the colonists themselves, was 
the system changed. At length the attempt to override one 
class or section by another was abandoned, the Clergy Reserves 
were swept away, and a system of perfect religious equality was 
inaugurated. From that time discontent died out, peace and 
order flourished. And so it has come about that loyal attach- 
ment to England pervades the whole of our North American 
colonies; nor are those feelings anywhere stronger than in 
Catholic Lower Canada, the language and customs of whose 
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people still denote their French origin. Let English statesmen 
profit by the lesson, and do without more delay in Ireland that 
which has borne such good fruit in America. 

The question of what has to be done with the tithes when the 
Irish Establishment ceases to exist, though a question requiring 
serious consideration, is not one presenting insuperable difficulties. 
It can only just be touched upon here, owing to want of space. 
If nothing were left but the choice of either continuing the present 
system, or of simply abolishing the legal obligation to pay tithes 
upon the death of the incumbent of each parish, the second alterna- 
tive would certainly be by far the least of the two evils. There are, 
however, other modes of dealing with the monies derived from 
the tithes. That of handing over a certain portion of them to 
the Catholic priest can no longer be entertained, both as being 
repugnant to the principles of many Protestants (especially to 
those of the Protestant Dissenters), and above all because the 
Catholic clergy refuse such aid. These ideas are set forth in a 
resolution of the “ National Association,” of which most of the 
Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland are members. The resolu- 
tion, adopted in December, 1864, was as follows :— 

“That we demand the disendowment of the Established Church in 

Ireland, as the sole condition upon which peace and _ stability, 
general respect for the laws, unity of sentiment and action for national 
objects can ever prevail in Ireland. And in making this demand we 
emphatically disavow any intention to interfere in the-vested rights, 
or to injure or offend any portion of our fellow-countrymen, our desire 
being rather to remove a most prolific source of civil discord, by 
placing all religious denominations on a footing of perfect equality, 
and leaving each church to be maintained by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of its members.” 
These principles have been very recently affirmed afresh by the 
Trish Roman Catholic hierarchy. By thus abolishing the Estab- 
lishment, the incomes arising from tithes would lapse to the 
State as benefices became vacant. It would be for Parliament 
to decide to what purposes such revenues should be applied. It 
is pretty clear that no better use could be made of them than by 
applying them, in great part at any rate, to educational pur- 
poses, 

The recent refusal of the Catholic prelates to receive State aid 
was no doubt wise. It is also a course that deserves the appro- 
bation of all the friends of perfect religious liberty. Thus the 
Trish Catholic clergy renounce all support of a temporal character 
conferred by a temporal power. Having taken up this position 
they may still (from their point of view) say to their people— 
We possess no legal means of enforcing your support, much less 
of wringing support from those who are not of us; we have no 
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temporal arm to call to our aid, neither do we possess temporal 
power, for “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal ;” we stand 
before you as the ministers of Christ’s Church, not as the paid 
agents of the State ; we serve the Altar and we are content to 
live only by the Altar; we ask nothing of Cesar and we receive 
nothing from Cesar ; we have neither rich revenues nor sumptuous 
palaces ; we have no other blessings to offer but the ministrations 
and consolations of the Church—her teachings and those of her 
Lord ; these gifts and these alone have we to bestow—“ silver 
and gold have we none.” 

Surely such a’ position and such language are those most really 
in keeping with the character of the ministers of Christ, who 
refused all temporal power, who said, “ my kingdom is not of this 
world,” who used no other means of propagating or maintaining 
his teaching save those of awakening the conscience, convincing 
the judgment, and converting the heart. Can similar language 
be used by the bishops and clergy of the Anglican State Church, 
whose temporal power and position is established and maintained 
by the strong arm of the State in opposition to the wishes and 
religious liberties of Catholic Ireland? That Church Establish- 
ment contains numbers of benefices whose populations, varying 


from 500 up to 7000, very rarely include 100 churchmen, and 
often the number is far less. The incomes of those benefices run 
from 1001. up to 500/., 600/., and even 900/, per annum. Only a 
very few examples can be given here, as both our space and time 
are limited :— 





Church Income or Value 


Benefice. Population. Pan steal of ‘Benefice, 





Garrycloyne. . . . . 3427 38 £866 
Donoughmore . . . . 3999 84 662 
Clonmult . .... 621 9 174 
Kilwotth . .... 5000 144 516 
Inchigeelagh . . . . 4020 55 297 
Knockavilly . .. . 1155 64 438 
Fethard (7 parishes). . 5972 192 985 
Kilbehenny. . . . . 2348 16 299 
Aney (7 parishes). . . 7076 30 398 
Prebend of Killandry. . 963 7 291 
Kilmastulla (2 parishes) . 2611 53 554 
Moyne (2 parishes) . . 1451 41 364 




















The actual number of those who are members of the Irish 
Church Establishment is only 693,357, while its annual revenues 
amount to 559,763/. Parliamentary returns give the public 
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grants of money made to the Irish Church from the Union in 
1801 to the year 1844 as follows :— 
For building Churches ‘ ‘ ‘ . £525,371 
Glebe-houses ‘ i . 836,889 
Protestant Charity Schools . 1,105,588 
In 1842, during a debate in the House of Commons, statistics 
were produced extracted from the probates of wills in the registry 
office, Dublin, from which it appears that— 
Archbishop Fowler, of Dublin, left ; F . £150,000 
Beresford, of ‘Tuam ‘ . 250,000 
a Agar, of Cashel ‘ , . 400,000 
Bishop Stopford of Cork ‘ . 25,000 
Percy, of Dromore ° 40,000 
Cleaver, of Ferns ‘ , - 50,000 
Bernard, of Limerick ,, P A 60,000 
Porter, of Clogher __,, ‘ . - 250,000 
Hawkins, of Raphoe _,, : - - 250,000 
» Knox, of Killaloe ne ‘ . - 100,000 
Making in all the goodly sum of 1,575,000J. These prelates 
died at various dates between 1800 and 1833, in which latter 
year the Church Temporalities Act was passed, limiting episcopal 
revenues, reducing the Irish archbishoprics from four to two, and 
the bishoprics from eighteen to ten. Such accumulations of 
wealth are assuredly not in harmony with the apostolic saying, 
“Silver and gold have I none.” Neither are rich benefices united 
to immense poverty of church members in keeping with apostolic 
precedents. It is true, indeed, as regards the wealth left by the 
prelates mentioned, that those golden days belong rather to the 
recent past than to the actual present. The wealth so left arose 
in some cases from the possession of private property as well as 
from ecclesiastical revenues ; but it is not the less true that while 
bishops of the Establishment were thus heaping to themselves 
riches, Catholic prelates and clergy had no other means of sub- 
sistence save the voluntary contributions of their flocks. Some of 
the worst and most scandalous grievances connected with the 
Trish Establishment have been done away ; but the injustice of 
forcing a Protestant State Church upon Roman Catholic Ireland 
still exists, producing the evil fruit naturally springing from such 
a root of bitterness. Doubtless many of the bishops and clergy 
of the Irish Establishment are excellent men, but that by no 
means proves the excellence of the system by which they live ; 
for unfortunately history furnishes only too many instances of 
excellent individuals supporting, and being supported by, unjust 
systems. No abundance of such precedents can, however, prove 
the goodness of a given system, change injustice into justice, or 
convert wrong into right. 


? 


” 
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As in Great Britain, so throughout her numerous colonies, 
peopled by English, Scotch, and Irish, by Churchmen, Dis- 
senters, and Roman Catholics, there is nowhere to be seen in 
operation this evil principle of imposing by force the church 
establishment of the small minority upon a large and unwilling 
majority. In Ireland alone is such injustice perpetrated, and in 
Treland alone is discontent chronic. In England and Scotland 
the Establishment is at any rate that of the most numerous 
Church ; and in both countries much of the spiritual teaching of 
the State Church is in harmony with that of those Protestant 
Dissenters who, with the members of the two Establishments, 
form nine-tenths of the whole population of Great Britain. In 
none of England’s colonies does an established church exist. 
That which the Catholics of Ireland demand at the hands of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom is not even, as in Great 
Britain, the establishment of the church of the majority, but the 
yet fairer system of being burdened with no establishment what- 
ever, as in the case of all our English colonies. Were Parliament 
wisely to adopt that system by abolishing the payment of tithes 
to the Irish Episcopal Church as its living ministers died out, 
by a gradual (if not immediate) withdrawal of the Regium Donum 
given to Dissenters, and also of the grant to Maynooth, there 
would within a comparatively small number of years be in- 
augurated in Ireland that just system described by the Irish 
“ National Association” as “ placing all religious denominations on 
a footing of perfect equality, and leaving each church to be main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of its members.” If such 
a course were adopted in the sister island, one source of discord 
at least would be put an end to, and thus a hope might dawn of 
seeing commenced in Catholic Ireland some such happy change 
as that which has occurred in Catholic Lower Canada. It is 
said, however, by some that it will never do to abandon the Irish 
Establishment, because if that be done the English Establish- 
ment must fall also. These persons hope that by uniting the for- 
tunes of the two they will save both. Are they quite sure that 
that will be the result? May it not happen that instead of the 
English Establishment saving the Irish, the Irish will be the 
means of dragging down the English? A good swimmer has ere 
now saved a bad one ; but, on the other hand, often has the former 
not only failed to do so, but has himself been drowned in the 
attempt, and so both have perished together. It is often wise to 
lighten an overladen vessel before the storm is at its height ; nay 
more, it is often the only hope left of saving the ship. Some may 
think an all-or-nothing policy wise, and even heroic; they will, 
however, do well to remember that it may prove most disastrous 
to their cause. Very recent events have shown that those who 
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are loudest in refusing comparatively small concessions one year, 
may find themselves forced to give large ones the next. 

Happily, to England’s people has just been accorded a great 
extension of the suffrage. This affords much hope as regards 
Treland, for the English people are bent upon doing justice to 
their Irish brethren. There are no doubt, besides the ecclesiastical 
question, others of the very utmost importance to Ireland, which 
urgently require speedy and fair adjustment. Englishmen 
desire earnestly to co-operate with their Irish fellow-countrymen 
in settling them satisfactorily. They cannot, however, be entered 
upon here, as space does not permit of it; neither do they fall 
within the scope of this article. 

It is indeed unhappily true that in all probability no abolition 
of wrong systems, no wise reforms, will conciliate those extreme 
members of the Fenian plotters in Ireland, who seem bent upon 
the hopeless and criminal attempt to separate her altogether 
from Great Britain by revolution and armed violence. Yet that 
sad probability is by no means a reason for not sweeping away 
institutions founded on injustice, or for neglecting to carry out 
wise reforms. On the contrary, it is a strong argument for so 
doing. Because by thus acting the Government of the United 
Kingdom would commend itself to the consciences of its own 
people, as well as to those of the enlightened men of all civilized 
nations. It would render its moral and legal position impregnable 
if, while firmly putting down every attempt to overthrow its 
just rule and authority by armed violence, it at the same time 
carried out a vigorous policy of reform as regards every wrong, 
great and small, of which Ireland can still complain. It is not 
too much to expect that such a policy, inaugurated without delay 
and steadfastly maintained, would ere long rally around it a 
large public opinion in Ireland itself, and detach from the 
ultra-leaders of Fenianism many of the Irish who now have 
more or less sympathy with it, owing to the recollection of past 
injustice, or to the existence of such as still continues to afilict 
their country. Justice demands that all those evil relics of evil 
times be swept away, and wisdom counsels prompt and wise 
legislation upon such important matters as education and the 
tenure of land. As regards these last two questions our legis- 
lators will do well to consider, not so much what is done in 
England and what works well there, but what is best for Ireland, 
what is most likely to work good there, and what is most suited 
to her wants and to the character of her people. Differences 
of law and custom are often good, because though incompatible 
with a hard outward uniformity, they very frequently strengthen 
that which is really essential—namely, a sound and living unity. 
Thus there are great differences in the customs and legal pro- 
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cedures, as well as in the ecclesiastical state systems, of England 
and Scotland, yet nothing can be more perfect than their cordial 
union, so beneficial to both. Indeed, it may be said that any 
attempt to make the two countries absolutely uniform in the 
matters referred to would only impair their living unity. In 
legislating for Ireland this principle should be borne in mind 
and practically applied. 

It may here be permitted to say a few words touching the 
criminal attempts of the Fenian leaders to bring about the 
secession of Ireland by an appeal to arms and violence. From 
the constitutional point of view the case is clear. No portion of 
the United Kingdom, whether it be Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
or England, has any power or right to make any law for itself, 
much less to secede from our Union, except with the consent 
and concert of the people of the United Kingdom, to be given 
through its national representatives in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and sanctioned by the Crown, in conformity with the 
provisions of the constitution of the United Kingdom. The 
Fenians may indeed use those, but only those, lawful means 
which our free constitution gives, to work upon the public opinion 
of the whole nation, so as to try to persuade its majority, and 
thereby the majority of its representatives, to sanction the secession 
of Ireland, and its erection into an independent republic. If 
they kept thus strictly within constitutional bounds they would 
be wholly blameless, and as legal in their course of action as any 
political association which has ever aimed at effecting political 
changes by constitutional means. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
is a notable example of such a mode of action crowned with 
splendid success, 

But if because the Fenian leaders cannot persuade the majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom and their lawful represen- 
tatives to agree to the secession of Ireland, or because they feel 
it to be hopeless even to attempt such lawful persuasion, they 
therefore seek to compass their object by armed violence or war, 
then they must be firmly put down by that executive power 
‘whose duty it is to protect, by force if necessary, the rights, 
laws, and liberties of the United Kingdom. The principles thus 
laid down are essential not only to order but to freedom. For 
if it be once admitted that a minority has a right to appeal to 
force because it cannot persuade the majority to adopt a given 
line of policy, then all free government is at an end, and liberty 
(whether it take the form of a united constitutional monarchy, 
or a united federal republic) is simply rendered impossible, and 
must give place to anarchy. Nor can we fail here to remind 
popular and democratic politicians of ali countries that this very 
line of argument was used and enforced by the Government of 
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the United States when the Southern Secessionists sought to 
secede by force of arms from the Federal Union. Most memo- 
rable are those words addressed, at Mr. President Lincoln’s 
bidding, by Mr. Seward to certain Secessionist leaders, in March, 
1861, that no State could withdraw from the Federal Union 
“in any other manner than with the consent and concert of the 
people of the United States, to be given through a national 
convention, to be assembled in conformity with the provisions of 
the constitution of the United States.” Let all politicians 
ponder well those words, and remember how they were enforced, 
and justly enforced, by one of the very freest Governments that 
has ever existed. Now the great majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom (not, alas! of its upper classes), especially the 
intelligent artisans of our great cities, cordially sympathized with 
the Government and people of the United States during the late 
Secessionist war. They can therefore have no hesitation with 
regard to any attempts at bringing about secession at home by 
armed violence, unless, indeed, they would fly in the face of the 
very principles they supported, and which many well-known 
men amongst them vindicated with great force of argument 
throughout the late American war. As to those who in Eng- 
land espoused, more or less, the cause of the Southern Seces- 
sionists, it is to be hoped that they see by this time, at any rate, 
the error of their ways. In this matter our conscience is clear ; 
for as, from first to last, we blamed and abhorred the armed 
Secessionist movement in the United States, so assuredly not 
less do we hate the like criminal movement in the United 
Kingdom. For whatever may be their national faults or the 
defects of their constitutions (which while different in form are 
yet both based on the principle of free self-government) these 
two great nations are nevertheless respectively, in the new world 
and the old, the depositaries and guardians of well-ordered yet 
free systems of the utmost value to mankind as well as to their 
own people. Therefore any attempt on the part of any section 
of their subjects to change those systems by other than con- 


stitutional means is blameable; while any attempt to break | 


them down by armed violence cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, and should ever be promptly and firmly repressed. 
The great majority of the people of the United States sup- 
ported their Government in so doing, and such in similar circum- 
stances will ever be the course adopted by the great majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 

But to retura, though only for a moment, to the Irish State 
Church, which forms the subject of the first part of this article. 
It seems clear that in Great Britain the conviction is ever in- 
creasing that the wrong of-an ecclesiastical establishment, hate- 
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ful to the great majority in Ireland, yet forced upon her, and 
maintained by force, can no longer be allowed to exist. Nor 
should it be forgotten that this injustice is one which lowers 
our country in the eyes of foreign nations, who justly reproach 
us with it, being, as it is, in flagrant contradiction with our 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and the freedom of 
private judgment proclaimed by our Protestant faith. It pro- 
duces evils which affect all parties alike, both those who perpe- 
trate the injustice and those who are compelled to endure it. 
It is a wrong to Ireland, a disgrace to England, and a dishonour 
to her Protestant faith. So long as it shall exist, so long will 
it continue to produce, as in the past, those evils which 
naturally spring from it. Only when overthrown will there be 
some hope of substituting for those evils the blessings of concord, 
peace, and contentment. May the first use which England’s 
people make of their newly-acquired liberties be that of applying 
efficacious remedies to the ills of Ireland. And who can deny 
that one of those ills which must be put an end to, is that great 
ecclesiastical injustice which in the sister island still tramples 
down the sacred rights of conscience, and makes the term 
“ religious liberty” a cruel mockery when applied to. Ireland ? 
When that wrong shall be undone, and not till then, can the 


hope arise, that these Islands, whose ancient sceptre is swayed 
so gently and so well by England’s Queen, may become of a 
truth, and not be by legal title only, a “ United Kingdom.” 


The same frankness which has been used in dealing with the 
temporal power and position of the Protestant State Church in 
Ireland, must now be applied to the temporal power of the 
Roman Church as exercised by the Pope, who is also its spiritual 
head. That spiritual headship is willingly acknowledged by 
all Catholics, however much they may differ upon the question, 
whether the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff should be 
restored to the position it held previous to the formation of the 
Italian kingdom, or be limited to a far narrower compass, or be 
completely abolished. That such differences of opinion do exist 
amongst Catholics upon this subject is a simple fact. To deny 
it is as futile as to deny that different views are taken by 
English Churchmen upon the question of inspiration, and by 
English statesmen upon that of the Irish Church Establishment. 
Yet inasmuch as this temporal power touches matters more or 
less connected with the religious convictions of devout Catholics, 
care should be taken in discussing it to avoid giving any un- 
necessary pain to their feelings. The discussion should be 
earnest and serious, as well as free and searching. It is in such 
a spirit that the writer desires to treat (with all due respect to 
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the convictions of others, yet with freedom and sincerity) this 
question of the Papal “Temporal Power,” which is now exciting 
such deep interest throughout the world. 

It is not possible to have investigated what has been going on 
in Italy for many years past without seeing how hopeless a task 
has been that of France in endeavouring to awaken the Papal 
Government to the necessity of ruling in accordance with the 
feelings, the progress, and the necessities of the times. Thus, in 
1849, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in a despatch dated Paris, 9th May, 1849, urges the 
Pontifical Court, then at Gaeta, to proclaim some clear and 
tangible concessions in order to prepare the way for its return to 
Rome, and so give some security to its future government by 
awakening well-grounded hopes in the minds of the Romans. 
In one place the minister writes :— 


“ Besides, can it be thought a matter of indifference to reassure that 
numerous portion of the Roman population whose moderation, while 
detesting a régime of anarchy, fears almost equally the return of that 
which marked with so sad a character the reign of Gregory XVI.—of 
that régime which on the death of thab pontiff rendered a change of 
system absolutely necessary ?” 


It is worthy of special remark that this minister, who is con- 
sidered one of the French statesmen the most favourably disposed 
to the Papal power, should thus pass a distinct condemnation on 
the reign of the preceding pontiff, thereby showing that the ill 
adaptation of the Papal temporal rule to present times is nothing 
new ; and he further warns those who were about to resume its 
direction in Rome against following so fatal an example. Again, 
on the 6th June, 1849, M. de Tocqueville, who had succeeded to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in France, wrote a despatch to 
the French Minister at the Papal Court, in which he insisted on 
the necessity of “not re-establishing those institutions and forms 
of the past which have given rise to complaints ;” declares the 
earnest wish of his government “to assure to the States of the 
Church institutions really liberal ;” and says that “France, in 
return for the sacrifices already made, has a right to expect that 
the conditions necessary to the existence of a government liberal 
and worthy of the enlightenment of the age should not be refused.” 
On the 18th August, 1849, followed the celebrated letter of the 
Prince-President, now Napoleon IIL, to Colonel Ney, dwelling 
upon the same theme. “I resume thus,” says the writer of that 
letter ; “the re-establishment of the temporal power of the Pope, 
a general amnesty, secularization of the administration, Code 
Napoleon, and a liberal government.” 

Thus every attempt was made, but unhappily in vain, to pave 
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the way for a better state of things upon the restoration of the 
Papal temporal power by French arms. During the years which 
elapsed from the time of that restoration to the year 1859, the 
Imperial Government of France constantly warned and expostu- 
lated with the Pontifical Government; still, throughout the 
period mentioned, little or nothing was done in the way of 
necessary improvement. The administrators of the temporal 
power remained deaf to all advice, and persisted in a policy of 
the most reactionary and retrograde character; maintaining, at 
the same time, their rule in Rome by the aid of French soldiers, 
and in Bologna by that of Austrian. In those days Austria was 
the perfection of absolutism and so-called divine right in church 
and state ; nor did she fail to use all her influence in sustaining 
those principles in Rome, whose government was only too happy 
to follow such advice. What terrible disasters the Viennese 
statesmen who pursued this wretched policy brought upon their 
unfortunate country, as well as upon the Papal temporal power, 
has been made manifest to the eyes of all men. But while we 


touch upon that dark and melancholy period, we cannot but for 
a moment refer to the brighter present, in which an absolutely 
opposite policy gives the hope of seeing the whole Austrian 
empire regenerated by the operation of constitutional liberty 


and progress. Cordially do all the friends of freedom hail the 
change which has been thus inaugurated in Austria by men so 
eminent as M. von Beust, Count d’Andrassy, and last, but not 
least, the patriot statesman of Hungary, Francis Deak. English- 
men of all parties and classes watch the progress of this noble work 
with joyful hope, and give to the constitutional Austro-Hungarian 
State of to-day their warmest sympathy and heartiest God-speed. 

But to return to the subject in hand. When the great events 
of 1859 overtook the Papal Government, its weakness became 
manifest. The moment the Austrians withdrew from Bologna, 
and so liberated the populations of the Romagna provinces from 
foreign occupation, they at once declared against the Papal 
temporal rule, and overthrew it. Nothing occurred at the time 
in those provinces to bring about this change, save the withdrawal 
of the Austrian troops. Neither French nor Piedmontese ap- 
peared upon that scene ; Garibaldi was away in the mountains 
of North Lombardy. Such was the effect in the Romagna of 
the cessation of that foreign aid which had there been for years 
the sole support of the temporal power of the Holy See. Besides, 
it must not be forgotten that this proceeding and the annexation it 
led to, like that of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, took place in 
spite of French diplomacy : the Emperor Napoleon at the peace of 
Villafranca having expressed his desire to see the old authorities 
restored in all those provinces—a desire which he, however, 
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refused to realize by force, and which he forbade others to 
attempt by that evil means. 

When the marvellous exploits of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples 
had made it clear to Italy that the establishment of an united 
Italian State had been changed from an idea into a possibility 
actually within their grasp, the provinces of Umbria and the 
Marches showed manifest symptoms of desiring to share in the 
great national movement, despite the presence of a papal army, 
composed chiefly, then as now, of French, Swiss, German, Bel- 
gian, and other foreigners, commanded at that time by the late 
French general Lamoriciére. As soon as the provinces just 
named were freed from the foreign soldiery who maintained the 
temporal power, they declared, like their brethren of the 
Romagna, for annexation to the new Italian kingdom. Indeed 
the fact that the Pontifical Government has long been unable to 
exist save by foreign support in one form or another, is an over- 
whelming proof that its temporal power rests only upon mere 
foree—the force of foreign bayonets, ever destructive in the end 
of the very power they support, because rendering it unspeakably 
odious to its own subjects. This odium only increases in pro- 
portion to the number of bayonets and to the length of time 
during which their detestable agency is employed. No more 
striking proof of this truth exists than the case of the Bourbons, 
restored in 1814-1815 to the throne of France by the allied 
armies of Europe. It may truly be said that the unfortunate 
princes of the Bourbon line have never got over the fact of 
having been restored to power by such means. Again in 1852, 
the election of the present French Emperor to the imperial 
throne was probably in some degree due to the fact that such a 
choice by no means harmonized with the general views of the 
powers who had made the treaties of Vienna, one of whose most 
special objects was the overthrow of the first Napoleon and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Indeed, it appears that some of 
those powers determined at the time (1815) that no Bonaparte 
should ever again be recognised as ruler of France. The French 
profited by the occasion offered in the year referred to (1852) to 
settle the point once for all by electing the present Emperor, and 
calling upon Europe to recognise him. More than this, the 
Emperor purposely took the title of Napoleon III., thereby 
maintaining in the face of the world the principle of the conti- 
nuity of the Bonaparte dynasty ; thus vindicating at the same 
time what he considered to be his family claims, as well as the 
incontestible right of the French people to choose whatever 
temporal rule seemed good to them, The result was that 
Europe bowed its head to the will of France and of her Empe- 
ror, to the immense satisfaction of both. 

[Vol. LXXXIX, No, CLXXV.]—New Sznuzs, Vol. XXXIII.NoL G 
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In the name, then, of what principle does this same France 
impose or maintain by force, upon Italians or any other people, 
a temporal power of any kind which they desire to get rid of, or 
greatly to curtail and modify? Is it because that people are 
comparatively weak? Is it from a selfish fear, the offspring of a 
despicable jealousy, which dreads to see in the future a united 
Italy growing in strength and prosperity, and so emancipating 
itself from what a powerful neighbour is pleased to call his just 
influence? Can it be that such unworthy motives, such unjust 
pretensions, are really in harmony with the feelings of the French 
people, who, whatever may be their faults, have often deserved 
to be called great and generous, and often done much for the 
liberties and progress of mankind? To the conscience of 
France these questions are addressed ; from her conscience let 
the answer come. 

But there are those who say that it is for the sake of religion 
—the religion of Christ—that the temporal power of the Roman 
See must be maintained at all costs, even by absolute force, and 
the aid of foreign soldiers, other means failing. The employment of 
these violent methods, in opposition to the national will and aspira- 
tions of the people upon whom this temporal power is thus by force 
imposed, is justified on the ground that the conservation of that 
power is necessary to the independence and due exercise of the 
spiritual authority of him who claims to be on earth the Vicar 
and representative of Christ. When these or similar assertions 
are heard or read, the minds of reflecting men instinctively recur 
to the evangelical writings which narrate the life and death of the 
holy Jesus. There it is told how full of love and gentleness he was, 
how meekly he bore all injuries, how he repelled not violence by 
violence, how he rebuked his disciples for wishing to call down 
fire from heaven upon those who would not receive him, saying, 
“ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of ;” how he refused 
all temporal power, departing when he “perceived that they 
would come and take him by force to make him a king ;” how he 
declared “my kingdom is not of this world.” In propagating 
and maintaining his spiritual teaching and authority he used no 
other means save those of awakening the conscience, convincing 
the judgment, and converting the heart. 

And yet to-day we are told that foreign aid, foreign soldiery, 
the newest and most improved weapons for destroying human 
life, war with all its bloodshed and horrors, not only may, but 
ought to be employed in order to impose upon an unwilling 
people the temporal power of him who proclaims himself to be 
the Vicar and representative of that very Christ. In all serious- 
ness we ask those Catholics who hold such opinions, is it by such 
signs that we Protestants are expected to recognise the true head 
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of the Christian Church on earth, the chief pastor of that faith 
which proclaims “ peace on earth and good-will towards men ;” 
whose golden rule bids us “ to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us?” Is the spectacle of Catholic France forcing 
Catholic Italy to accept the temporal power of the Pope calcu- 
lated to give Protestants a pleasing idea of that catholic unity 
and brotherly love which is so often boasted of by members of 
the church of Rome? Is it not more likely to make us heretics 
thank the Reformation for having freed England from connexion 
with Rome, and so having preserved us from those quarrels about 
the papal temporal power which set Catholic against Catholic even 
to the shedding of their brother’s blood? Can those who enjoy 
and maintain that temporal power by means of foreign aid and 
foreign soldiers, duly armed with a Chassepot rifle, which “ does 
wonders” in its bloody work of death and slaughter, say—We 
serve the altar, and we are content to live only by the altar ; we ask 
nothing of Czesar, and we receive nothing from Cesar; our “king- 
dom is not of this world ;’ “the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal?’ If such things continue to be done, there will be no 
difference between the manner of upholding the temporal power 
which exists in Rome and the temporal power which exists in 
Warsaw ; between the means employed to maintain the earthly 
crown of the Pope in Italy and the earthly crown of the Czar in 
Polaud ; unless it be that the former is obliged to have recourse 
to foreign aid, while the latter is able to do without that 
degrading expedient. 

Do not Catholics perceive the immense danger which such a 
policy creates of alienating the Italian nation from the spiritual 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church, as well as from its 
temporal power? This latter power, indeed, is already odious 
to the great majority of Italy’s people, nor are all the bayonets 
of France able to restore it; nay, they but increase that odium 
in proportion to the number employed against Italy, and to the 
duration of their stay within her limits. When then Italians, 
finding the temporal power the one remaining obstacle to the 
realization of their country’s perfect union and freedom under a 
constitutional sovereign of the nation’s choice, are at the same 
time told that such temporal power is absolutely necessary to the 
due maintenance of the spiritual authority, there is no little 
danger of their confounding both in one common hatred. Where 
to-day would be the religious influence of England’s clergy if 
they favoured the maintenance of a Prussian garrison in London 
for the sake of maintaining the temporal power and position of 
their Church? Where would be that of the French priests if they 
openly advocated the maintenance of an Austrian or Spanish 
garrison in Avignon for the sake of maintaining there ~ Papal 

G 
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temporal power which actually existed in that city for centuries, 
and was only finally swept away by the great Revolution in 1791 ? 
What would France have said, at this or any other period of her 
history, if her bishops and clergy had opposed her formation into 
one national kingdom because they affirmed it to be incompa- 
tible with the interests or necessities of the Church? Such a 
course would have caused irreparable damage to her in France, 
and no other result can be expected in Italy. Surely, then, this 
maintaining of the “temporal power” of the Pope at all costs, 
and by every means, even the most violent, endangers his spiritual 
authority, and brings not only dishonour, but even peril on the 
Church herself. Such, or at least very similar, appears to have 
been the opinion of one who was no heretic, but a devout 
Catholic in all religious matters—of one who ranks amongst the 
mightiest geniuses of the world, whose name sheds imperishable 
lustre upon his age, his Church, and his country ; for it was the 
illustrious Dante, who, nearly 600 years ago, seeing how fatal an 
adjunct to the spiritual authority of the Roman Church was the 
temporal power, how hurtful to her the union of the two within 
herself, wrote those lines, never more true than to-day :— 


“ Di’ oggimai che la chiesa di Roma, 
Per confondere in sé duo reggimenti, 
Cade nel fango e sé bruta e la soma.” 


Purgatorio, xvi. 127-129. 


Say henceforth that the Church of Rome, 
By confounding within herself two régimes, 
Falls in the mire, defiles both herself and the burden she bears. 
And again,— 
* Ahi, Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote,* 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre !”” 
Inferno, xix. 115-117, 


Alas ! Constantine, of how great ill was the mother, 
Not thy conversion, but that dowery,* 
Which from thee accepted the first rich father. 


Who, indeed, can look to-day on Italy or Ireland without 
seeing what fearful wrongs and evils the Christian Church has 
inflicted both on herself and others by accepting temporal aid and 
temporal power, so calling in the secular arm to help her, as she 
vainly imagined, in her spiritual work ? 





* Dante here alludes to what was believed in his days, viz., that Rome and 
the territory around it, called the Patrimony of St. Peter, were given by Con- 
stantine to Pope Sylvester. 
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Perhaps some such feelings and ideas were mingled with those 
of a more worldly character which made Napoleon III. desirous 
of withdrawing his troops from Rome. For he well knows, that 
being, as his soldiers now are, the only foreigners in forcible pos- 
session of Italian soil, a cause of perpetual irritation is thereby kept 
alive in Italy against France, which is destructive of the natural 
ties that would otherwise unite them together. He appears to 
have hoped to put an end to his occupation of Rome by the 
Convention made in September, 1864, with the Italian Govern- 
ment. That hope he has not, however, realized—a result by no 
means surprising, when the discussions about the instrument 
itself which occurred between the two Governments, and the 
general circumstances of the case, are fully considered. The 
Convention stipulated that Italy should promise not to attack 
the present territory of the Pope, and “ even prevent by force” any 
attack proceeding from the exterior ; that France “should with- 
draw her troops” from the Papal States within two years ; that 
the Italian Government should make no protest against the 
organization of a “ Papal army even composed of foreign Catholic 
volunteers,” provided such a force: did not degenerate into a 
means of attack against the Italian Government. Italy further 
declared herself ready to enter into an arrangement for assuming 
a proportional part of the debt of the former States of the 
Church. A protocol regulated the transfer of the Italian capital 
from Turin to Florence. Such were the leading features of the 
Convention. No sooner had it been signed than a good deal of 
discussion ensued between the French and Italian Governments 
as to what would or ought to be the line of action pursued respec- 
tively by the contracting parties in case eventualities arose which 
were not provided for in the Convention itself. Tiat such even- 
tualities might arise was clear enough ; thus, there might be an 
internal revolution in Rome itself, or the Italian Government 
might fail in its endeavours “ to prevent by force” a hostile incur- 
sion into the Papal States. The Cabinet of General Lamarmora 
(then in power) pointed out, amongst other things, the immense 
difficulty of successfully and completely “preventing by force” such 
attack, even when employing forthat purposea large army; because 
it was almost impossible really to cover such a frontier as that of 
the Papal States, which is but a mere line, and is open in all direc- 
tions to the incursion of hostile bands. In case, then, these or 
similar circumstances arose, what was to be done? After no little 
discussion, it was finally determined that as it was impossible 
to foretell and therefore provide for all future eventualities, it 
would be better for both the contracting parties to reserve their 
liberty of action as regarded any future circumstances not posi- 
tively provided for in the Convention itself. Thus there was left, 
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unfortunately, as it has turned out for all concerned, no slight 
danger of future complications. 

The Papal Government received volunteers chiefly from France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium. Amongst its defenders, 
however, was a corps named “The Antibes Legion,’ whose 
formation calls for special remark. A French writer of osition 
and ability refers to it in these words :— 


“ France furnished to the Pope, under the form of volunteers freely 
enrolled from the ranks of the religious party, the corps of Pontifical 
Zouaves; the Zouaves were the contingent of the clerical party in 
France. Apart from this spontaneous movement the French Govern- 
ment took the initiative of a more important combination. It favoured 
the creation, for the military service of the Holy Father, of a corps 
which was called the Antibes Legion. The manner of recruiting this 
Legion was peculiar. We do not know how it could be justified as 
being i in conformity with our military laws. In any case it cannot be 
disputed that it bore an irregular appearance. The soldiers of the 
Antibes Legion are soldiers of our army ; they are commanded by 
French officers, who during the time of their service in the Legion 
preserve their ‘rights of promotion. Our military contingents are 
determined by the laws voted by the national representation, and 
affected exclusively to the service of the country. It is difficult to 
understand how any fraction of those contingents can be legitimately 
detached from the service and authorized to pass into the pay and 
under the flag of a foreign state.” 


A little further on the same writer remarks :—“ The journey 
of General Dumont to Rome, and above all a letter of our 
Minister of War (Marshal Niel), gave to the Antibes Legion a 
meaning more marked and more disquieting to Italian suscepti- 
bilities.” The French General mentioned went to Rome and 
inspected the Antibes Legion in July, 1867. It was affirmed 
that he went officially ; then it was said by the Moniteur of Ist 
August, 1867, that his mission was of quite a private character. 
The French blue-book, however, published at the end of 
November, under a paragraph headed “Mission of General 
Dumont to Rome,” says he was sent to ascertain the causes of 
discouragement in the Legion, and to reanimate the spirit of the 
corps. In the speech he made to the soldiers of that corps he is 
reported to have told them in so many words that they were 
“French soldiers ;” then it was said that the reports given of 
the General’s speech were not accurate. It is difficult to arrive 
at the exact truth in the matter; but at any rate, the General 
certainly saw those in high official position before being sent from 
Paris to Rome. That fact, connected with what he “did say to 
the soldiers of the Antibes Legion (whatever may have been 
the exact words used), roused—as well such circumstances might 
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—the susceptibilities of the Italian Government, which in con- 
sequence asked for explanations from the French Government 
touching General Dumont and his inspection of the Antibes 
Legion. Throughout Italy generally this matter produced much 
irritation, which certainly was not to be wondered at, for it looked 
only too like a breach, of the spirit at any rate, of the September 
Convention, which stipulated that the Imperial Government 
should withdraw its troops from Rome. But whatever Italian 
susceptibilities General Dumont’s mission naturally roused, it 
was, “ above all,” the letter of Marshal Niel, the French Minister 
of War, to Colonel D’Argy, the commander of the Antibes Legion, 
which gave Italy just cause of complaint. This letter ran as 
follows :— 
“ Paris, 21st June, 1867. 

“My dear Colonel,—My attention is too seriously fixed on the 
Roman Legion to allow of my ignoring the grave facts which for some 
time past have taken place in reference to it. How can this desertion, 
not individual, but collective, which threatens to reduce your effective 
force to nothing, be explained? The soldier har no reason to envy 
the troops of the mother country ; he is commanded by French officers 
who hold suitable positions (convenablement posés) in our army; he 
serves a respectable cause which he has asked to serve; he has before 
him that which has always inflamed the French soldier, an enemy to 
combat, a danger to face; and yet he shamefully deserts the lag which 
he has freely chosen, and, yielding to culpable enticements, he abandons 
his chiefs in order to follow despicable foreign seducers (de misérables 
embaucheurs étrangers). 

“Tt is not the desire of again seeing his country which is an excuse ; 
for he knows well that so soon as he has entered France he is sent intoa 
disciplinary African corps (un corps disciplinaire @ Afrique), where he 
remains until the expiration of his time of military service. I deplore 
this state of things, my dear Colonel, because it is a stain on our 
army, which, wherever it is represented, ought to preserve its prestige 
of honour and courageous abnegation. Notwithstanding these sad 
incidents, my dear Colonel, I do not lose the hope of seeing the good 
elements which your Legion still includes, efface by dint of devotion 
and perseverance, the memory of these last times. Your energy is well 
known to me; the Government of the Emperor and that of the Holy 
Father know that it will not fail. It is of importance that your 
officers, upon whom you firmly count with just reason, give confidence 
to the troops by their bearing, by their language, by that military 
spirit which is, amongst us, the source of such great things. Amongst 
men of all ranks in your Legion, I shall be happy to signal to the 
Exoperor all those who make themselves remarked by their conduct. 
I know that you are to present to me Serjeant Doussin and two of 
his soldiers. I shall examine their claims with great interest. 

“Teil your Legion plainly, my dear Colonel, that we have our eyes 
upon it, and that I suffer deeply as regards everything which is an 
affront to its flag, so justly venerated. I confound it with the corps 
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(les corps) of our army in everything which touches its military 
honour and the necessities of its organization. 

“ Receive, my dear Colonel, the assurance of my most affectionate 
sentiments. 

(Signed) “Le Maréchal de France, Neu.” 

Such is the letter of the French Minister of War to the 
Colonel, himself a Frenchman, of the Antibes Legion. Let the 
facts thus gathered from these various French sources be now 
summed up. They clearly show that this Antibes Legion was 
composed of the soldiers of the French army, who were permitted, 
if not induced, to enlist forthwith into the Legion. Their officers 
are French officers, “ who, during the time of their service in the 
Legion, preserve their rights of promotion.” No wonder the 
French writer, when commenting upon these most unprecedented 
arrangements, calls such a mode of recruiting “ peculiar,” doubts 
much its “being in conformity with our military laws,” and 
describes the whole affair as “disquieting to Italian suscepti- 
bilities.” But what says Marshal Niel, the Minister of War? 
What light does his letter throw upon the subject? After 
lamenting over the desertions which had taken place among the 
soldiers of the Legion, he says distinctly that they are “com- 
manded by French officers who hold suitable positions in our 
army ;” that is, who as such continue to preserve their rights of 
promotion inthe French army. Soldiers who so desert, adds the 
Marshal, cannot be led to commit that grave offence from wishing 
to return to France, because when found there they will be sent 
off into a disciplinary African corps; that is, punished by the 
French military authorities for such desertion. The Minister of 
War deplores this state of things in the Antibes Legion as “a stain 
upon our army.” He expresses his willingness to point out 
to the Emperor any soldiers of the Legion who may duly 
distinguish themselves; and as a proof that he really means 
what he says, he mentions by name a worthy serjeant, whose 
claims, with those of two of his men, he will “ examine with great 
interest.” Once again the Marshal declares how deeply he suffers 
from every dishonour inflicted on this much-loved Legion, and 
then concludes with these astounding words:—“I confound i 
(the Legion) with the corps (les corps) of owr army in everything 
which touches its military honour and the necessities of its 
organization.” 

Let those who are versed in the military code of France decide 
whether such arrangements infringe it or not. But it is in the 
name of common sense and common honesty that the question 
must be asked, How is it possible to justify such proceedings and 
such language in the face of the distinct stipulation contained in 
the September Convention, that “French troops” were to be 
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withdrawn from Rome? Let quibblers split what hairs they 
will, but upright and impartial men will not fail to say that all 
such doings assuredly broke the spirit, if not the very letter, of 
that stipulation. Now when a strong power makes a compact 
with a weak one, the former is specially bound by every honour- 
able feeling not to permit anything to be done on its part which 
appears even like tampering with that compact to the disadvan- 
tage of its weaker partner. The French Government has not 
acted in conformity with this principle in the case of the Antibes 
Legion and the various circumstances connected with it. Imperial 
France has thereby laid herself open to just and severe censure. 
None can help contrasting the complete and absolute manner in 
which French troops were, according to promise, withdrawn from 
Mexico, and the very incomplete and questionable manner in 
which the like promise of withdrawal was kept as regards Rome. 
Nor will the Imperial Government do well to say that the two cases 
are different, because its enemies will quickly reply, Assuredly, all 
the difference of the distance between Toulon and Civita Vecchia, 
as compared with that between Brest and Vera Cruz; all the 
difference between Italy, alone and weak, and Mexico, not alone, 
but warmly befriended by the great Republic of the United 
States, with victorious generals, tried armies, and well-equipped 
fleets at its command. Be all that as it may, one thing at 
least is certain, that with these matters of the Antibes Legion, 
Marshal Niel’s letter, and General Dumont’s mission, known to 
the whole world, the French Government will do wisely to make 
no allusion to Italy not having been successful in its attempts to 
prevent by force, last autumn, an attack upon the Papal States. 
A very common proverb bids people who live in glass houses 
not to throw stones. What’ share all these proceedings of the 
Imperial Government had in rousing Garibaldi to direct an 
armed attack against Rome, thus reopening violently that ques- 
tion, and defying the September Convention which French 
authorities had so flagrantly tampered with, we have no means of 
knowing ; but that those proceedings did influence the course 
taken by Garibaldi and those who acted with him, can scarcely 
be doubted, and is not to be wondered at. The following facts 
are, at any rate, indisputable :—That immediately after the Con- 
vention was concluded, the Antibes Legion was formed in the 
manner described ; in the summer of 1867 came, first, Marshal 
Niel’s letter ; then General Dumont’s mission ; and in the autumn 
: that year followed the Garibaldian attack directed against 

ome. 

It was about the middle of September that Garibaldi, taking 
counsel only of his own patriotic aspirations, put himself at the 
head of the volunteers who were assembling at his bidding to 
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attack the Papal States. The Italian Government had forbidden 
all such proceedings, and placed troops to guard the frontier. 
Before the month closed, Garibaldi was arrested and sent to 
Caprera. There he was closely watched by the vessels of the 
royal navy, who at first succeeded in preventing his return to the 
mainland, but at length he eluded their vigilance and made at 
once for the Papal frontier. Despite the efforts of the Italian 
Government, the volunteers continued to get into the Papal terri- 
tory, and were continually reinforced ; among them were Gari- 
baldi’s two sons. The General himself now joined them, and led 
them against the Papal forces, whom they beat at Monte Ro- 
tondo: this place, occupying a strong position, was taken by the 
Garibaldians. Rome itself was in much danger. Already one 
or two collisions had taken place between the garrison and some 
of those within the walls. It was at this critical moment that 
the French Government intervened by sending a considerable 
force to occupy Civita Vecchia and Rome. Upon hearing of 
this, the Italians urged their Government to intervene. Those 
at the head of affairs appear to have vacillated much upon this 
momentous subject, involving, as it did, hopes and aspirations, 
dangers and risks, the magnitude of which language can scarcely 
exaggerate. Vacillation is always a mistaken policy, but in this 
case it is scarcely to be wondered at, though it must be censured, 
for rarely, if ever, has any government been surrounded by diffi- 
culties and dangers of a greater and at the same time of a more 
opposite kind, than was that of Italy on this occasion. Post- 
poning for a few moments further observations upon such and 
other kindred matters, this question only shall here be asked : 
Who, after all, are most to blame—those whose devoted but rash 
patriotism creates a crisis necessarily fraught with the utmost 
danger to their country and her noble cause, or those at the 
head of affairs, who, after wisely endeavouring, at the outset, to 
dissuade the leader of that rash patriotism from entering on a 
course so full of peril to his country, fall at last themselves into 
the error of vacillation, or commit other mistakes, while doing 
their best to steer the ship of the state safely through the fearful 
perils which that rash patriotism created ? 

The Ratazzi Cabinet resigned, and after some delay, owing to 
General Cialdini failing to form a government, the arduous task 
was finally undertaken aud performed by General Menabrea. 
Not until after the French had landed in Italy did the Italian 
troops cross the frontier, taking at the same time every precau- 
tion to guard against a collision with the French, while pressing 
messages were sent to Garibaldi to try to persuade him to 
abandon his now hopeless enterprise. As soon as Rome had been 
secured by the soldiers of Imperial France, 2000 of them, armed 
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with the new Chassepot rifle, together with 3000 Pontifical troops, 
well equipped and accompanied by artillery, marched out against 
the Garibaldians. The two hostile corps, each numbering, as it 
seems, 5000 men, met at Mentana. Garibaldi and his men, 
generally badly armed and poorly clothed, fought with such 
determination and courage that the conflict continued to rage 
fiercely from one in the afternoon until dark, and though the 
French and Papal troops had gained decided successes by nightfall, 
they were not able to complete their success before it was actually 
night, but had to wait until the next morning. Such a defeat 
reflects, indeed, the highest honour upon Garibaldi and his brave 
men, for opposed to them were 2000 regular French troops, who, 
armed with the Chassepot rifle, which “did wonders,” evidently 
turned the fortune of the day. But despite the courage and 
devotion displayed by the Garibaldians, ultimate success against 
such forces as those opposed to them was hopeless. Gradually 
driven back, after much hard fighting, they retreated under 
cover of night, having suffered heavy losses, and leaving many 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. When within the limits 
of the Italian kingdom, Garibaldi was taken by its authorities, 
and sent to the fortress of Varignano, in the Guif of Spezia. He 
might have resisted, but, to his honour be it ever said, he 
would permit of no resistance, because he never will allow his 
own person to be the cause of armed conflict between Italians. 
Such a conflict, willingly and intentionally brought about, would 
be not an error, but a crime. For whatever differences may 
exist among them as to the best means of attaining the great 
object all have in view, the whole nation is one in its firm deter- 
mination to attain that object, which is the just and legitimate one 
of freeing for ever their native land from the presence of foreign 
soldiery and the wrong of foreign interference. Their neighbours, 
French, Swiss, and German, have attained that result, and Italians 
are steadfastly determined to do likewise. 

After the French had landed in Italy, the Italian troups had, 
as just mentioned, crossed into the Papal territory. This passage 
of the frontier gave great offence to the French Government. 
For what reason it is hard to say, except that the French are 
inclined to be much too easily offended if anyone, except them- 
selves, ventures to do anything. This same kind of touchiness 
some of them have lately shown most unwarrantably towards 
Germany, with whose work of internal reorganization no other 
nation whatever has the slightest right tointerfere. But happily 
the Germans are very numerous and very strong. It is to be 
hoped that that fact, coupled with their absolute right to de 
what they please in their own country, will ever be sufficient 
to protect them from the wrong of foreign interference while 
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sr gal in reconstructing the government of their great father- 
and. 

The circumstances connected with the crossing of the frontier 
by the Italian army fully warranted such a step on the part of 
the Italian Government, for they clearly belonged to those future 
eventualities not expressly provided for in the September Con- 
vention—eventualities concerning which each Government had 
reserved its “freedom of action.” When, then, the Imperial 
Government made use of that freedom of action (as it had 
a right to do) to enter the Papal territory, the Italian Govern- 
ment was perfectly justified in doing the same. Not only would 
Italy have had good ground for occupying Rome jointly with 
France, but that would have been by far the most politic and 
equitable arrangement. Instead of that, the Imperial Govern- 
ment became very indignant with the Italian for having ordered 
its army to cross the frontier at all, and appeared (though it seems 
almost incredible) inclined to pick a wolf-and-lamb quarrel with 
its weaker partner. In all this the French Government acted 
most unfairly. Nor has it a right to utter a syllable about the 
Italian Government having been unsuccessful in their attempts 
at preventing the Garibaldians from entering the Papal territory, 
because success neither had nor could be stipulated for ; on the 
contrary, the Italian Government had pointed out from the first 
(in 1864) the immense difficulty of successfully doing so. But 
there was another and far more powerful reason which should 
have made the French Government hold altogether a different 
tone to the one it affected—namely, that scarcely had the Con- 
vention been signed when the Imperial Government began to 
tamper with its spirit, if not its letter, in the matter of the forma- 
tion of the Antibes Legion, as has already been plainly shown. 
No wonder, under these circumstances, that this high-handed 
conduct of Imperial France to a weaker neighbour caused her 
enemies to draw many a biting comparison between her bearing 
towards Italy in the Roman question and her bearing towards 
the United States in the Mexican ; nor did they forget to remark 
sarcastically on the quiet and proper manner in which the 
Imperial Government accepted the perfectly just, but most 
decided refusal given by Germany to listen to any proposal for 
the rectification of the Rhine frontier. As to the acclamations 
with which French telegrams announced the reception of French 
troops in Italian towns, not only are they at variance with the 
testimony of independent witnesses of the receptions given, but 
they were at the same time in complete harmony with the official 
announcements (made during some two or three years) of the 
rapturous reception given to French troops in Mexico. Yet no 
sooner did French bayonets cease to uphold that Mexican State 
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which they had temporarily called into existence, than it fell 
hopelessly and utterly within a few weeks. Not only have 
Mexicans given no sign of love to France since, but they have, 
by the cruel execution of the poor Archduke Maximilian, flung 
in her face the most terrible insult that ever one nation offered 
to another. The French Emperor will do well to bear in mind 
that these things are remembered and freely discussed, if not in 
France, at least in other countries. Nor can the truth be con- 
cealed that though the citizens of free nations may deem Gari- 
baldi’s course unwise or inexpedient, yet assuredly their sym 

pathies were not with those who, on Mentana’s field, handled the 
“ wonder-working ” Chassepot, but with those who faced it with 
heroic courage, animated by the “ wonder-working” love of 
freedom and of country. 

As soon as the Papal territory had been evacuated by the 
Garibaldians, the Italian troops withdrew from it also. This step 
was taken by the King’s Government of its own accord, though 
it would be folly to deny that in taking it they were uninfluenced 
by the hostile attitude unjustly assumed by France. At the same 
time, it would be unfair to the rulers of Italy not to admit that 
if they were greatly influenced by prudence in avoiding all risk 
of war with a neighbour so immensely powerful, they were also 
influenced by gratitude from a recollection of the generous aid 
afforded by France in 1859. Yet. this latter power should 
remember that generosity at one time is no excuse for injustice 
and overbearing conduct at another. It is sad, indeed, to see 
the noble work commenced in that memorable year, endangered 
and delayed by an uncertain and changeable policy, creating 
general distrust, because its author will persist in the vain attempt 
to support at the same time two hostile systems and serve two 
hostile masters. 

When the immense dangers and difficulties of every kind which 
surrounded the Italian Government are taken fairly into account, 
its conduct in thus giving way to France, and so avoiding all 
present danger of a conflict with a neighbour so immeasurably 
stronger than Italy, is, to say the least of it, excusable. Certainly, 
her rulers took in this matter the prudent rather than the heroic 
line. In consequence, there have been some English writers 
who have, when commenting upon this subject, spoken of the 
Italian King and Government in the harshest terms. Surely such 
critics will do well to be more considerate, if not for the sake of 
Italy, at least for that of England. For when foreigners read 
such very severe criticism, coming from such a quarter, they will 
be tempted to ask, Did not England, despite all her vast power 
and resources, finally take, in the Danish question, the prudent 
rather than the heroic line? Can we English deny that that 
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prudence was ‘preceded by a great deal of what our American 
cousins amusingly term “tall talk?” That having been the 
case, Englishmen will be wise not to judge over harshly a young 
country, infinitely less powerful than their own, which, in circum- 
stances of far greater danger, followed, like England, the counsels 
of prudence rather than those of heroism. As to Italians, how- 
ever bitterly they may feel just now at having been forced to 
give way to Imperial France, however much the rash amongst 
them may have wished that their sovereign had defied her to the 
uttermost, at whatever risk, they will not allow themselves to be 
so blinded by such feelings as to listen to designing persons who’ 
in their folly or their wickedness, seek to turn the hearts of their 
countrymen from their honest king. Italians will not forget that 
for eighteen eventful years Victor Emmanuel, whether as King 
of Piedmont or of Italy, has ever been true to his people’s rights 
and liberties, has ever faithfully preserved them when the rulers 
of neighbouring nations were trampling those of their people in 
the dust. They will remember that, in the cause of Italy, he 
has more than once risked life andcrown. Under his honest rule 
their native land, which scarcely ten years ago was but a down- 
trodden slave, has not only broken the old yoke, but made 
greater strides towards becoming a free and united nation than 
was ever effected in the same brief time by any people in the 
world’s history. It is not too much to say, that the unswerving 
devotion of Victor Emmanuel to Italy’s righteous cause, and his 
honest faithfulness to his people’s liberties, have been as effica- 
cious in bringing Italy so far forward on her way as the genius 
of the great Cavour, or the burning patriotism of Garibaldi; for 
without such a king, the illustrious statesman would never have 
risen to power, and the great patriot would, in all probability, 
have passed his life, from 1849 to the present day, as a compa- 
ratively unknown exile. Italians cannot but feel sure that what 
their sovereign has done at this time he has only done because 
he honestly believed (rightly or wrongly) that it was, on the whole, 
the best that was possible amidst the unspeakable dangers of a 
crisis brought on by Garibaldi’s movements. Well are they aware 
that none regret more than the King himself, his country’s not 
yet being equal to the great military monarchies of Europe which 
have grown to their present strength in the course of centuries. 
It would indeed be a miracle if Italy were so, considering she 
numbers scarce seven years of national existence. And none 
but wild fanatics can suppose that such a miracle could have 
been wrought by Italy’s adopting any other form of government, 
or being ruled by any other class of men whatever. Granting, 
then, that the rulers of Italy have, in the last terrible crisis, made 
mistakes, failed to take the best course, or preferred prudence to 
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heroism, who shall on that account fling at them the first stone ? 
Shall England? Thoughts of Denmark, if nothing else, will 
stay her hand. Shall France? Is Mexico so soon forgotten ? 
If then, in circumstances far less difficult, two of the greatest 
nations in the world must own to a policy whose results were 
anything but flattering to their pride and self-esteem, Italians 
may well pardon (while freely, within the limits of their consti- 
tutional liberties, pointing out) the mistakes of their Government. 
This is the course they will pursue, while at the same time 
rallying closely around their King and Parliament, and so by 
firm union, and careful preparations of every kind, become better 
able in the future to enforce, if necessary, their just rights and 
claims; for by acting otherwise they would but play into the hands 
of their country’s bitterest enemies. Nor will Italians forget 
that some of those amongst them who have been loudest in 
demanding that Italy should plunge headlong into au unequal 
contest with France, have been but lately the loudest to cry out 
for the reduction of their army to the lowest possible point, and 
that just when the French Emperor (without any sufficient 
cause) was devising fresh plans with.the object of strengthening 
his military system. The inconsistency of such men needs only 
to be mentioned to be exposed. Of two things one—either Italy 
may ease her finances by cutting down her army to the utmost, 
and then she must abandon all idea of resisting an overbearing 
neighbour of ten times her strength, who persists in doing the 
contrary ; or else her soldiers must be very numerous, thoroughly 
well-armed and equipped, and then Italians must consent to a 
taxation in proportion to the expenditure necessitated by main- 
taining so large a force. The fault of such a state of things must 
not, however, be laid at Italy’s door, who, like her German 
neighbours, simply asks to be let alone, and left to regulate her 
own internal affairs as she pleases, just as Germany does and has 
aright todo. Happily this latter country is strong enough to 
keep meddling neighbours from interfering with that right. The 
fact is, that the huge standing armies which disgrace our age 
and civilization are caused chiefly, if not wholly, by the imperial 
government of France. For by maintaining and strengthening 
the huge military establishments which it persists in keeping up, 
it compels its neighbours to be well if not equally prepared. 
Yet France has no need for such an overgrown army as that 
which weighs down her people with an ever-increasing taxation ; 
while the capricious foreign policy of her government entails the 
burden first of one and then of another military expedition, 
abundant in cost but certainly not in glory. Such a policy keeps 
all the world in perpetual alarm, to the detriment alike of France 
and other nations, from the uncertainty and misgiving to which 
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it naturally gives rise. This conduct of the imperial government 
is without excuse, for no one menaces France, none do her dis- 
honour (unless it be Mexican Juarez), none seek or wish to 
deprive her of any fraction of that which is hers, neither do any 
of her neighbours possess so much as a single village which has 
the least desire to belong to Imperial France. Were her govern- 
ment to prove its love of peace by a policy of strict non- 
intervention in the concerns of other countries, instituting at 
the same time large and obvious reductions in its huge military 
establishments, instead of merely protesting in words its peaceful 
aspirations, the present state of uncertainty would soon pass away, 
and there would be some hope that over-taxed Europe would see a 
diminution at least of the standing curse of standing armies. 

The actual crisis through which Italy, not to say Europe, is 
passing, cannot be considered without making a few observations 
upon the course pursued by Garibaldi. Burning with a devoted 
patriotism that knows no bounds, ever exposing himself to all 
the dangers incurred in the carrying out of his audacious plans, 
Garibaldi will ever command the sympathy of all those who 
believe that every people have a right to struggle against foreign 
interference, whether it take the form of threats or of force 
backed up by bayonets. But it does not necessarily follow by 
any means that the mode of proceeding adopted by him is there- 
fore the wisest or the best. ‘That must depend upon quite other 
considerations, themselves depending upon a variety of circum- 
stances well worth a few moments’ serious attention. 

Garibaldi is to-day the subject, indeed one of the representa- 
tives of the Italian kingdom, not yet completed, but assuredly 
deserving the title of free within its actual limits. At its head 
is a sovereign faithfully carrying out constitutional principles, 
under him are really responsible ministers answerable to the 
freely-elected parliament of a people who possess the most sub- 
stantial liberties—amongst others those of the press and of 
public meetings. Now the question arises, which is best for 
Italy, that Garibaldi, keeping himself within the limits of action 
which a free state necessarily (as in the case of England or 
Belgium) prescribes to all its citizens, should unite himself with 
the governing powers of his country in the arduous task of 
solving the last great question which still impedes the comple- 
tion of Italy’s union and independence; or whether he should 
take a course which almost of necessity brings him into collision 
with those at the head of affairs? Nay, what is far worse, brings 
his country into only too possible collision with Imperial France, 
for whose power he must know that Italy is and can be no 
match ; for no political machinery can even be conceived which 
could possibly in six or seven years make a people, who have 
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long been down-trodden and divided, equal in arms to a military 
nation whose strength is the growth of centuries. Surely if 
Garibaldi were as wise as he is patriotic in heart and courageous 
in deed, he would in the altered condition of Italy, being as it is 
so widely different from what it was in the days of his earlier 
career, see the expediency and wisdom of altering his own course 
according to the altered circumstances of his country. For her 
sake he would do well to curb his too daring ardour, and help 
her honest king and free parliament in their endeavours to solve 
the Roman difficulty, instead of causing embarrassment and 
danger not only to them, but even to that noble Italian cause 
which since 1859 has made such gigantic strides towards its 
destined goal—that great consummation of Italy’s complete 
union and independence, which is the earnest desire not only of 
her own children, but of all who love national freedom, and hate 
foreign interference in whatever garb it clothes its odious form. 
Again, Garibaldi seems to believe that the French Emperor is 
the worst of men, and in his heart a hater of Italian freedom. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, this to be true, does not 
the old hero perceive that his own conduct gives that very 
Emperor a handle for employing the worst kind of interference, 
that of bayonets and Chassepots? To say that France has no 
more right to maintain by force of arms in Italy any temporal 
rule whatever than Italians have to do the like in France, is 
unquestionably true; but unfortunately (not only for Italy and 
Europe, but for France herself) she has the power to do so, and 
is only too much inclined to exercise it. This fact is incontes- 
tible, and when Garibaldi, choosing to disregard it, gives by the 
course he pursues an excuse to Napoleon for interfering in Italy, 
the imprudent patriot only plays the game of the very man 
whom he declares to be Italy’s worst, because most insidious 
enemy. 

Moreover, the citizen of a free country is not justified in en- 
deavouring to force his government by eatra-legal means to 
pursue a given line of policy or conduct, instead of employing 
only the many legal means of doing so which are at his com- 
mand, thanks to the constitutional liberties such a country be- 
stows on its people. When then any citizen pursues such an 
erroneous course he endangers the liberty he loves, because he 
breaks down those proper and legal bounds which in all free 
lands must and ought to be preserved, as being absolutely 
necessary to their freedom. Thus acting such a citizen (what- 
ever may be his past services or intrinsic merits) does wrong, 
imperils his country and her cause; therefore he must be 
blamed. To say that Garibaldi’s character and services are such 
that the above rule is inapplicable, cannot be admitted. That 
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character is noble, those services immense ; they may be pleaded 
in extenuation of the course he took last autumn, but con- 
sidering the actual point at which Italy has arrived in the esta- 
blishment of a national and constitutional system of freedom, 
Garibaldi’s proceedings were not, under the circumstances, really 
wise or justifiable, for that system offered him other, better, and 
safer ways of devoting himself to his country’s service. It will 
perhaps be said, that what he has just done will, after all, help 
on in the end the cause of Italy. Very possibly, but that does 
not therefore make the particular way in which he acted neces- 
sarily commendable. Yet whatever Garibaldi’s faults and errors 
—for neither popular nor royal heroes are exempt from them— 
his name is, and ever will be, loved wherever freemen dwell, as 
expressing in a single word life-long, undying devotion to the 
sacred cause of his country’s rights and independence. 

Among the thousand arguments and reflections to which the 
mighty work of Italy’s union and regeneration gives rise, but few 
indeed can here be even touched upon. There is one assertion, 
however, which must not be forgotten. It is sometimes said that 
the Papal Government only desires to be left quietly in Rome. 
This is wholly contrary to the fact. What it has ever, hitherto 
at least, demanded, is that all its former provinces be restored to 
it ; in other words, that the Italian kingdom be broken up. It 
says to Italy, Your existence as a free and united nation is 
incompatible with my temporal rule, I therefore demand your 
destruction. What would be the reply of France, England, or 
any other nation, if, being in the position of Italy, such 
language were addressed to them? Again, the chief of the 
Papal Government hurls his anathemas at Italy for adopting a 
variety of laws which are not only demanded by modern progress 
and civilization, but which Catholic France and Belgium have 
already adopted, and which the free Austria of to-day is hastening 
to adopt. Who amongst enlightened men does not sympathize 
with the work which is now being carried on by the Austro- 
Hungarian diets and statesmen? With what disgust would not 
every friend of justice and freedom see to-day Vienna or Pesth in 
the hands of a temporal power maintained by foreign bayonets, 
anathematizing and impeding at every turn the great work of 
national regeneration, liberty, and progress now being carried on 
in the Austro-Hungarian State? Assuredly such a spectacle 
would be hateful in Vienna or Pesth, and assuredly it is not less 
hateful in Rome. 

There is a desire often expressed by many of the most invete- 
rate enemies of the Roman Church, which Catholics will do well 
to consider. It is this: that the temporal power of the Pope 
may continue to be prolonged by forcible means, because thereby 
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the greatest possible damage will be inflicted upon his spiritual 
power. These bitter foes of the Holy See will certainly read 
with joy of the Roman Pontiff blessing and decorating the foreign 
soldiers who have fought for the shred of territory still left him— 
soldiers whose Chassepot rifle “did wonders” in its murderous 
work of death and slaughter. But what answer can be given to 
those inveterate enemies when they ask, pointing to the hecatomb 
of mangled corpses which strewed Mentana’s field, Are these the 
bloody tokens by which the Papal-king would have mankind 
believe that he is indeed the true representative on earth of the 
gentle and loving Jesus who refused to be made a king—who was 
named the Prince of Peace ; who “came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them ?” 

Those who, in examining this double question of the “tem- 
poral power” of the Roman Pontiff in Italy, and that of the 
Anglican hierarchy in Ireland, look only to the vast material 
strength of France and England, will perhaps come to the 
conclusion that the “temporal power” of the two Churches, 
which those mighty nations respectively uphold, is in no danger 
of being brought to an end, or even of being greatly modified. 
But those who observe the direction in which the current of 
civilization and progress is running, who watch the onward flow 
of civil and religious liberty in all directions, who mark the 
successful vindication of national and individual freedom, even 
in countries hitherto most opposed to all such principles, will 
come to a very different conclusion. The ruined and decaying 
remains of a vast armoury of weapons by which arbitrary states- 
men and bigoted ecclesiastics sought to sustain and strengthen, 
as they imagined, the cause of religion, are to be seen lying 
broken and disused on all sides. Such instrumentality belongs 
to the past, whether its outward forms were to be seen in the 
stake and torture of ages long gone by, or in those civil disabi- 
lities and offensive oaths which were abolished but yesterday. 
The attempt to maintain by force the temporal power and posi- 
tion of an ecclesiastical body, in opposition to the will, the liberties, 
and the progress of a whole people, is but a vain endeavour 
to preserve the last remnants of the old system, which sought in 
a thousand ways to shackle the liberties and consciences of men 
by compelling them to accept, or at least support, some form of 
religious belief which their brother men believed to be the truest 
and the best. Those last remnants will be as surely swept away 
as those around which the present generation can remember the 
battle raging, but which are now gone for ever. More time may 
yet have to be lost in the struggle, that struggle may blaze forth 
for a moment hotter and fiercer than ever, but the ultimate 
result is inevitable. France may be the greatest of military 
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powers, while Italy has not yet organized tlie undeveloped 
resources of a nation whose birth-throes we have witnessed and 
yet are witnessing ; England possesses might and resources such 
as may well make the strongest shrink from rousing her to hostile 
action, while Ireland may be said never even to have known an 
existence at once independent of others and united within her- 
self. Yet when Italy and Ireland demand the cessation of the 
temporal power and rule of an ecclesiastical body which weighs 
down their liberties, stops their progress, and poisons their whole 
national life, it is with thenmi that the final victory will rest, 
despite all the strength of France and England, who respectively 
uphold in Italy and Ireland the temporal power of the Roman 
and Anglican hierarchies; for while the former nations have on 
their side, in this matter, only the material strength of Chassepot 
rifles and Armstrong guns, the latter have with them the whole 
current of modern civilization and progress, united to the divine 
power of justice, liberty, and right, now as ever numbered 
amongst the best gifts which God has bestowed on man. 

If, moreover, a glance be directed from the old world to the 
new; whether to the vast dominion of the great American 
republic, or to the rising communities of England’s colonial 
empire—those free nations of a no distant future—the system of 
absolute religious freedom and equality will there be seen 
reigning unquestioned, none having the least desire to disturb, in 
those countries, that universal settlement which, to the benefit of 
State and Church, leaves both unhampered, thus realizing the 
idea of a free church in a free state—“ Libera chiesa in libero 
stato,” as said Cavour. 

Such facts, when connected with the manifestly increasing 
tendency of the more enlightened and powerful European nations 
to put in practice the principle of complete religious freedom, 
reveal clearly to every thoughtful observer what must be 
the final result. Is such a result to be dreaded? Is it indeed 
to be lamented that the prospect opens of a time when no 
temporal power of any church whatever shall thwart the inde- 
pendence and progress of a whole nation ; when no country shall 
be compelled to support a church hateful to the great majority 
of its people ? Surely the fall of such systems, not less unworthy 
of an enlightened age than of the Christian faith, should be 
hailed with thankfulness; while at the same time due prepara- 
tion should be made so to meet that salutary change as to turn 
it to the best possible account, for if well and wisely profited 
by, it will usher in the full reign of absolute religious freedom 
and equality. Then shall all those who share a common faith, 
and “reverence their conscience as their king,” follow its dictates 
without let or hindrance, without paying tax or tithe to any 
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other creed savé that which reigns in their own hearts. Thus 
shall religion rest upon conviction, its only sure foundation, and 
so the sacred claims of man’s spiritual life be brought into harmony 
with the no less sacred rights of freedom, truth, and conscience.* 
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Art. IV.—Tar Cuurcu in Scotnanp: Its Retation 
To THE PEOPLE. 


Antiquarian Gleanings. Aberdeen. 1859. 


Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Reformation. Edin- 
burgh. 1860. 

HE position of the Church in Scotland, and its adaptation to 
the wants of the people, are discussed with increasing in- 
terest; and some recent manifestations are regarded by those 
who contemplate them from a distance as altogether inexplicable. 
The lack of sympathy between the people and their spiritual in- 
structors is admitted on every hand ; and those who look beneath 
the surface perceive that the breach is widening. The Church 
is losing its power as a terror over the thoughtless, and its hold 
as an embodiment of religious truth and a centre of worship on 
the thoughtful. This double process is to be seen in various 
ways, gradually developing, acquiring form and definiteness. It 
is notably exemplified in the incessant and increasingly bitter 
attempts which are being made to restore repressive measures, 
and secure by compulsion that uniformity and subservience once 
looked upon and expected as the necessary out-come of unques- 
tioning conviction. Indeed, there appears in many quarters a 
disposition to return to the bondage of a bygone age—an ill-con- 
cealed desire to undo the liberalizing and enlightening work of 
the past century. Take up any newspaper in Scotland, or, far 
better, mingle with the people, and illustrations of this will be 
found, significant alike in their number and character. Here, 
in one Scotch town, a model for ecclesiastical organization, a 
meeting of clergymen and heads of families is held, to consider 
the state of morality among the inhabitants and “take steps 
accordingly.” Speeches are delivered; the prevalence of pro- 
fane swearing and blasphemous conversation, particularly among 
boys, is deplored; the want of interest in spiritual things is 
dwelt upon ; and resolutions are adopted practically calling on 
all in authority to enforce restrictions and unite in putting down 
by the strong arm of the law abounding iniquities. In another, 
the head-quarters of orthodoxy and respectable religious pro- 
fession, the civil law is publicly invoked to put a stop to the 


* See a concluding note to this article at page 224. 
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sailing of pleasure boats, and running trains on Sundays, with 
their “consequent debauchery ;” and loud appeals are made to 
restrain the growing laxity—the sacrilegious attempts to open 
public gardens on Sundays, the “ pernicious and unholy” practice 
of allowing domestic servants to get-out on Sunday afternoons, 
and like deplorable indications of degeneracy. No suspicion 
appears of the inevitable deduction, that if the people crowd in 
thousands to the Sunday boats and pleasure grounds, finding 
enjoyment only in “scenes of debauchery,” the Church must 
have a sad account to give of her stewardship; and, of course, 
Mary shut up in the kitchen is a better person than Mary with a 
companion, or walking amid the flowers and fruit-trees! In a 
city where it might have been expected that vast industrial pro- 
gress would have helped in breaking down the narrowest forms 
of priestcraft, a workman is cast out of the Church’s communion 
for setting up on Sunday evening part of the newspaper which 
his devout pastor reads at breakfast on Monday morning. In 
the same place, a minister—there is little respect to persons 
when. orthodoxy is at stake—a man of robust piety and fine 
sensibilities, declares in the course of his teachings that we are 
living now, not under the austere formalism of the Old Testament, 
but under the new dispensation, with its law of liberty and its 
spiritual advancement ; and he is forthwith dragged before pres- 
byteries, and synods, and assemblies, and plainly told that if he 
do not retract or explain away his heresies, he will be visited 
with the sternest punishment these august bodies can inflict. 
Again, even a great leader—one beloved here and wherever his 
name is known—has, for saying that the Fourth Commandment 
need not now to be carried out with Judaic severity, to meet his 
co-presbyters, and make a statement, or “explain away” his 
obvious meaning ; for if one can honestly assert that he did not 
intend to strangle Moses, or crucify Christ anew, he may be 
allowed to pass for the first offence! Departures from the strict 
letter of the recognised standards—adopting printed forms of 
prayer and kneeling-boards—the introduction of instrumental 
music and hymn-books—are visited with vials of Presbyterian 
wrath, and over the heads of the daring innovators is held that 
ever ready resort—the threat of excommunication and depriva- 
tion of bread. 

The language in which this crusade against progress is carried 
on, and the immediate results, are not less suggestive than is the 
fact itself. The charity which thinketh no evil is unknown. 
Men who dare to think for themselves—to look at doctrines and 
practices in the light of experience and modern discovery, refus- 
ing to accept their beliefs as a hereditary possession, are set down 
as heretics or reprobates, and their opinions are, for the most part, 
denounced in equally explicit terms. The danger of admitting the 
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thin edge of the wedge—a cry which meets us on the threshold 
of every change, every proposed or possible improvement—is re- 
peated with nauseating iteration, in complete and almost ludi- 
crous obliviousness of the fact that the typical wedge is already 
admitted, and far more likely to be “sent home” than abstracted 
by this feeble and foolish maundering. The indifference of civic 
authorities, and the loose legislation of Parliament, are bemoaned 
with overweening sanctimoniousness; and their aggressive acts, 
the faint glimmerings of full freedom of conscience and real 
personal liberty, are denounced with unmeasured indignation. 
The war goes on, increasing in bitterness as the church loses its 
power, or finds that its power when so far effectual is treated 
with indifference, if not with positive contempt. And through 
this strife there runs a ceaseless Jamentation for the “ purity and 
consistency of our forefathers,” and a restless longing for the 
“good old times.” 

It is worth while looking into the past of which we are ever 
being reminded, and out of which has come this narrow and 
overbearing spirit. It supplies the background of the picture 
we have seen, and will help us rightly to estimate the present 
relationships of the church and the people. But whither shall 
we look? Not into modern religious books, for there this past 
shines forth chiefly as one unbroken chain of devotion to the 
church and resistance of error—of heroic service and martyrdom 
for truth—a very Arcadia of orthodox consistency and harmonious 
co-operation. ‘To get beneath the surface—into the inner and 
real life, we must turn from such books to the registers of Kirk 
Sessions, the minute-books of Town Councils, and ancient chro- 
nicles; or to the collective results of researches which have 
brought to light some of these strangely instructive records. In 
this way we can see things as they actually existed ; the church 
as it grasped and tyrannized, the people as they lived and hoped 
and struggled ; the springs of action are laid bare; men appear 
in their everyday attire ; the genuine articulation is heard ; and 
from this, the only true standard, we can mark the progress of 
events, and with insight and justice trace the steps of a brave 
and invincible, though rude and bigoted people, rising into a 
measure of enlightenment and mental freedom. 

We are ever being referred to the glorious Reformation ; and 
certainly the middle of the sixteenth century forms a stand-point 
in the social history of Scotland. Whether the review be pros- 
pective or retrospective, we must look from, and rightly estimate, 
this ever-memorable event. But to do so is not to look with 
blind zeal at the bright side incessantly held up for approval and 
imitation, or re-echo the unqualified and often ignorant adula- 
tion in which, on such occasions as the significantly abortive 
attempt to celebrate its tercentenary, it is fashionable with 
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Scotchmen to indulge. The Reformation has another side, at 
which amidst all this glorification it might be well to look. It 
was not a sudden, nor was it a thorough change. One stage in 
a great struggle, the reckoning with a hard master, asserting the 
principle of man’s inherent rights, it was but the ‘dawning of a 
brighter day. ‘The sun had appeared, though sadly bedimmed ; 
the light only shone through the darkness. A nation was not to 
be born in a day; the birth process was progressive. Under- 
going some great transformations, naturally averse to change, we 
find the people now and afterwards essentially the same, mani- 
festing in one way those principles and tendencies which had 
been checked in another. 

However heroically the now dominant party may have con- 
tended for personal liberty, the spirit of persecution did not 
cease at the Reformation; it only changed its instruments and 
assumed a somewhat different form. The “excommunicate 
Papist” was what that term implies. Cut off from all religious 
rights and privileges (according to his own faith), his property 
was confiscated, his life was in danger, he was imprisoned or 
driven penniless “forth the kingdom.” If he remained in safety, 
it was only by crushing conviction, or playing the hypocrite ; 
nay, anyone who admitted the obnoxious Papist to his house, or 
gave him the slightest aid, was himself in danger of being “ex- 
communicate” and imprisoned. With increasing light came a 
truer conception of liberty, but all down through the seventeenth 
century, and beyond it, we trace the stern hand of Episcopal and 
Presbyterian—of Protestant persecution. Little more than a 
hundred years ago—in 1756—one Hugh Macdonald was charged 
before the High Court of Justiciar in Edinburgh with being a 
Jesuit Priest and “trafficking Papist.” Refusing to “purge 
himself of Papistry,” and declaring that he was not “at freedom 
in conscience” to take the legal formula, he was sentenced to 
depart out of Scotland, never to return, being still a Papist, on 
the pain of death. This was noisolated occurrence. In one form 
or another, the active proscription of every form of dissent, or 
grinding into submission reactionary adherents, we see the same 
spirit in constant operation, and the Church and the Court con- 
gratulating each other on their vigilance. 

The blending of the civil and religious, and the dominancy of 
the ecclesiastical element, are features in the social history of 
Scotland which to some have irresistible charms. For a long 
period, and to this we are plainly asked to return, the Church 
was everything and everywhere. Not merely in her legitimate 
sphere, but in civil government and every evolution of private 
life, the church was a present and all-dominant power—cutting 
down and squaring up, admonishing and “horning.” Policeman, 
prosecutor, witness, judge, nay, executioner, it is far from inviting 
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to mark the stern, perverted, and often violently oppressive 
exercise of her authority. Even in the management of her own 
special work, the enforcement of discipline, the Reformed Church 
was scarcely a model in the form and severity of its punishments. 
Not satisfied with admonishing, and the dreaded power of ex- 
communication, which meant something more in those days than 
the withdrawal of church privileges, it was sought to put down 
moral transgression and beat out original depravity by fines, 
ignominious exposure, and physical applications. For many 
years after the Reformation—and the same spirit may be seen 
to-day—the church sought in this way to carry out her mission ; 
regarding man as a machine to be belted and chained, spurred 
or restrained, as interest or caprice might dictate. It was a 
pitiable and hopeless struggle then as now, for notwithstanding 
the watchfulness and rigour, at every stage is to be heard deep 
and awe-striking lamentation over the “fearful abounding of 
iniquity in this land.” 

The strict observance of the Sabbath, and regular attendance 
at Church, were contended for with a zeal and in a manner 
which should afford much encouragement to the good men who 
‘ are now struggling so hopelessly for the attainment of the same 
great ends. At the behest of the Church, Town Councils enacted 
the “gude and godlie” statutes ordaining that all heads of families 
should repair to their “ paroche kirkis,” and attend sermon after- 
noon as well as forenoon, with the sermons on week-days, “and 
not depart therefrom till the end thereof.” This latter provision 
was rigidly enforced; otticers were appointed to mark and 
restrain those who sought to depart; and what the allusion to 
week-days comprehended may be gathered from other statutes by 
which every citizen was bound to make Monday a “ pastime day 
for eschewing the profanation of the Sabbath,” attend service in 
church on the forenoons of Tuesday and Thursday, and on the 
latter day have a “catechetical meeting with his family,’—a very 
modest, and surely a very improving ordeal! Fines were im- 
posed for non-attendance, and if the money value indicate the 
degree of guilt, we have it in 14s. 4d. for Sabbaths, and 6s. 8d. 
for week-days! Husbands were held responsible for their wives, 
and masters for their servants, and one class were set as spies 
over the other. The organization was inimitable in its com- 
pleteness. Two of the kirk session, with “ane bailie,” had to go 
through the streets every Sabbath, search the houses, visit places 
of public resort, and take down the names of transgressors—for 
such there were, even under this iron system—so that they might 
be brought up to receive their due chastisement. In the early 
part of last century—a fitting precedent for those who are now 
imploring the interference of civil authorities—sheriffs and magis- 
trates were empowered to hold courts for “taking notice of vice 
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and immorality, fining the guilty, and rewarding informers ;” 
and military officers were specially enjoined to see that those 
under them submitted to church discipline. With a dread of 
inquiry which it is pitiful to see re-appearing in only less 
ludicrous forms, the clergy ordained that there be no disputation 
or debating on the scriptures, and that “nae flyting or chiding 
_ be at time of meat under pain of two shillings!” And in many 
parts of Scotland at this day, free discussion on religious questions, 
and the reading of “heretical books,” are as effectually proscribed ; 
not to mention the eagle-eyed vigilance with which every word 
written or spoken by ministers is watched by the formidable 
band of heresy-mongers to be found in every denomination. 
But the intermeddling of those forefathers whom we are urged to 
imitate, did not end with putting down free inquiry; it went 
into the minutest details of every-day life. Slanderers, back- 
biters, and railers, which often meant only uttering a complaint 
against the corruption and tyranny of the church, were dealt 
with in a manner equally summary and repulsive. For the first 
offence they had to ask forgiveness in presence of the congrega- 
tion ; for the second to be put in the “ cukstuli” and say “ Toung 
ye leid ;” and for the third they were banished from the town— 
the way appointed for all incorrigible gossips and grumblers. It 
was deemed an essential of every well-regulated burgh to have 
in readiness that peculiarly edifying instrument of ecclesiastical 
torture, the “branks,” or “Scots bridle.” Persons guilty of 
swearing, if unable to pay a fine, were to be sharply punished 
with a palmer on the hand; and one poor sinner was made to 
undergo penance every Sunday, haltered no doubt by the 
“branks” to a huge stone at the church door, from the tenth of 
December to the sixteenth of March, 1656, for “feigning re- 
pentance by putting sneishin in his een to mak them tear!” 
But we forbear. This dreary chain of bigotry and intolerance— 
of fines and chastisements—of selfish and grinding tyranny 
would be laughable, were it not, rightly considered, too sad 
for mirth. 

The mere thought of any return to the life here imperfectly 
indicated is in the highest degree absurd; it is simply, and 
beyond question, impossible. Yet out of this has come the 
narrow and intolerant spirit which we see on every hand in Scot- 
land, and the desire to enforce submission to theological dogmas, 
which is every day becoming more impatient and decided. Here, 
too, can we trace the origin of causes which have helped in no 
small degree to produce the effects now universally, but from 
different stand-points, deplored—a Church destitute of vitality 
and lacking influence. The supremacy of the Church in all 
things, civil and social, as well as religious and ecclesiastical, has 
become a settled principle with the clergy ; an overbearing dispo- 
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sition has been engrained into their nature, and the corrupting 
tendency of despotic sway is still visible in nameless forms. 
The stereotyped creed for which they have contended with fatal 
success is getting more cramped and formal and purposeless, 
What life was in it has been burned out, and all attempts at re- 
invigoration have been like pruning the leaves of weeds, or have 
met with effectual and remorseless opposition. A mechanical 
and uninquiring uniformity, secured by the repressive agencies 
we have indicated, could not continue; there were always some 
who asserted their independence; and any measure of active 
harmony that existed gradually disappeared, leaving a miserable 
chaos—spiritual and intellectual wreck. In a silent and circum- 
scribed, yet, to those who care to discern it, a clearly out-lined 
struggle, the few revolted against the bondage in which the 
Church sought to hold them, and the majority, with mind 
deadened and conscience blunted by the ordeal to which they 
were subjected, sank into ignorant acquiescence or stolid indif- 
ference. In this state the majority remain, going to Church or 
not, observing the sacraments or not, as circumstances prompt 
them, but in any case destitute of vital interest in, and active 
sympathy with, both the dogmas and teachers of the Church, 
Now and again there comes a spasmodic effort at life, assuming 
the form of resistance to the compulsory support of “religious 
ordinances,” the liberty to choose a minister, or a “revival” of 
religion ; but it is partial, temporary, superficial ; and the multi- 
tude inevitably relapse into their former state under the wither- 
ing control of the clergy and the creeds. But there are unmis- 
takable indications that a change is not far distant, that the 
work of the Reformation is soon to be visibly carried forward 
another, and it may be a more decisive step. The number of 
earnest and thoughtful men, of all classes, within and without 
the Church, is increasing; and the clergy are alarmed, if not yet 
fairly aroused. On every hand we hear the cry that places of 
worship are poorly attended, that ordinances are neglected, that 
error fearfully abounds. And the alarm is well founded. Even 
the force of habit, of strong national prejudice, and a still formi- 
dable example, cannot secure any approach to that religious uni- 
formity which was once the distinguishing characteristic of 
Scotland. The educated class, the lowest residuum sunk in 
ignorance and vice, the large body of intelligent artizans, are 
almost equally beyond the pale and the influence of the Church. 
The clergy are wilfully oblivious to the real causes of this aliena- 
tion; it is all attributed to the corruptions of human nature, or 
the pernicious tendencies of popular literature and modern specu- 
lation. Andas they spend so much of their time in telling others 
their defects and duties, one might be permitted to whisper into 
their ear some of the reasons why so many, while holding fast to 
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the Christian faith, or having no positive disbelief in it, are rece- 
ding so rapidly from them and their dogmas. We have partially 
failed in our purpose if this has not already been so far accom- 
plished ; but the reasons are manifold, and a few which must be 
obvious to every one who has seriously and without bias looked 
into the question, may now be brought a little more closely home. 

Systems, it is admitted, should not be judged altogether by their 
teachers, but here the deciding element is distinctly admissible. 
Ministers, it is felt, are often very far from what they should be 
—from what the Book which they profess to follow, and they 
themselves declare is required in him who would worthily fill 
the “holy office.” They are in the way, especially when invited 
to a wider field of usefulness and a larger stipend, of speaking 
solemnly about their “call” to the ministry, but the “ calling” 
does not always come out clearly to secular eyes. The process is 
something like this:—A boy is sent to school; he shows some 
aptitude for Greek and Latin, and it is forthwith settled that he 
is to be made a minister. At home he is kept rigidly at his 
catechism and the routine of Sabbath observance, church-going, 
and the like. There is no question and little room for discovery 
yet as to personal aptitude or liking. He attends college, takes 
a bursary, leads a studious, or more likely a mildly roving, life. 
At the Divinity Hall he is ground into systematic theology, and 
probably somewhat more sedate habits. For some time, regu- 
lated by his popularity as a speaker or his influence with patrons, 
he teachesa school. He is then invited or presented to a church, 
and ordained by a few clergymen ; gets married, and settles down 
to his life-work. On Sundays he appears in the pulpit with 
flowing robes and grave countenance—tells the people that they 
must live holy lives,and engage in works of charity and goodness 
—that they must “give of their substance to the Lord,” and 
above all beware of “damnable heresies.” He visits a little, 
starched and dignified, and speaks to “his flock” in the language 
of the pulpit. But draw aside the curtain, as thinking men will 
do and are doing, and what is to be seen? Not unlikely a 
worldly, narrow-minded, grasping man, with no heart-interest in 
his work, and little care for the spiritual well-being of those over 
whom he is placed. You may see a man of unimpeachable 
virtue, or you may see one whose character and life are far below 
the world’s standard of morality. Too often there is no common 
interest, no mutual understanding, no binding-link of sympathy 
between the minister and the people. Time was, after the stern 
system of compulsion had broken down, and some were able to 
perceive that a new order of things was required, when the 
minister tried to win the affections of his flock by other and 
kindlier agencies. Dr. Hamilton, of London, in language which, 
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coming from such a quarter, is specially note-worthy and hope- 
ful, finely describes this relationship as seen in his father’s Scotch 
manse, and laments its disappearance. “There occasionally came 
io the manse,” he says, “ distinguished visitors, but the more 
usual visitors were not distinguished. They were neither mem- 
bers of Parliament, nor makers of mighty books, but plain pa- 
rishioners, or people equally plain from other parishes.” Though 
neither great nor learned, “they had sense, they had vigour of 
mind, they had force of character, they had knowledge of their 
Bible, they had deep religious feeling.” And, it is well asked, 
“Can you wonder that between such pastor and parishioners 
there was the closest and most confiding sympathy? Can you 
wonder that even those who disliked the doctrine, or who had 
the most reason to dread his reproof, never felt for a moment 
that there was any hauteur or isolation in the man? Can you 
wonder that nearly all the parish came to church, and that those 
who came looked up to their minister in respectful love, as the 
father of the parochial family? All this is well-nigh gone. Few 
ministers would care to entertain such guests, and few such guests 
could now be found.” ; 

Then, the services of the Church are often felt to be unin- 
teresting and profitless. The formal, undevotional, sermonizing 
prayers; the inharmonious singing of less harmonious Psalms ; 
the jumble of feeble commonplaces and passages of Scripture 
quoted and re-quoted, and applied in so many ways that they 
have long since lost all definite meaning, are to most minds an 
insufferable weariness. There is nothing to touch the heart or 
win the affections; nothing to satisfy the spiritual longings or 
prompt on to higher attainments; nothing in harmony with the 
intellect or with the experiences of life. In a word, the narrow 
and stereotyped doctrines of the Church on the one hand, the 
dread of progress, the spirit of repression, and the lack of en- 
lightened interest in popular movements among the clergy, on the 
other,—these and kindred causes have produced a breach which, 
as men look for themselves into the Book of Nature and the 
Book of Scripture, is widening and deepening. Intellectually 
and spiritually, an increasing number are growing away from the 
Church and the great body of the clergy, and if no change take 
place will ultimately leave the one a mass of lifeless and exploded 
dogmas, and the other alone amidst empty pews. 

Among the religious teachers in Scotland there are many 
noble exceptions; men who bring to their great work spiri- 
tual insight and broad sympathies, who rise above the creeds 
and have the power to draw, to awaken, to instruct. And where 
one comes to say what is in him with simplicity and earnestness, 
to speak as a man to men, the multitude as of old hear him 
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gladly—all the better if he speak from a platform or a stage. 
But if the Church is to become a living power, and to retain the 
element of good she has more or less consistently represented, 
if the thoughtful are to be brought into active sympathy with her 
institutions and the masses reclaimed to her fold, there must be 
a decisive and speedy change—a change which will liberalize and 
broaden, and will remove a galling control. 


ni Herm 


Art. V.—ExtTRADITION. 


1. On Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition. By Sir G. C 
Lewis. London: 1859. 

2. The Law of Extradition. By Epwarp CLaRKE, Esq. 
London: 1867. 


DISCUSSION in the House of Commons, shortly before 
the prorogation, upon our Extradition Treaty with France, 
touched on one of those many points on which our law still 
awaits the hand of reform ; and the debate, if it did not show 
that the Legislature was at present prepared to deal with the 
subject, had at least the merit of calling public attention to it. 


That subject is a plain one. It has been generally laid down by 
the jurists of continental Europe that every State is bound by a 
sense of comity and justice, if not by the positive obligation of 
international law, as far as that law can be obligatory, to 
surrender to the other States their fugitive criminals. Notwith- 
standing the adverse authority of Lord Coke, it was at one time 
the prevalent opinion among‘our own lawyers also, that if a foreign 
murderer or robber fled to our shores it was a matter of course to 
deliver him up to his pursuers. Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Justice 
Heath, and Serjeant Hill on different occasions thought it clear 
that Government had the power to seize and send such a visitor 
for trial to the countryin which he had committed his offence; and 
the great American chancellor, Kent, even went the length of 
laying down that the duty of extradition was of so high and 
imperative a nature that, in the absence of municipal laws for 
its enforcement, it was itself a law which judges were, by virtue 
of the nature of their office, bound to recognise and administer. 
But these views have not prevailed. It is now recognised both 
in England and America that the municipal law is in both 
countries defective in this respect, and that however impera- 
tive may be the international duty in question, neither the 
judicial nor the executive departments are invested by that law 
with the requisite powers for enforcing its performance. It 
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remains therefore for the Legislature to supply the defect. 
Now, it ought not, surely, to be a task of great difficulty or 
delicacy to provide that when a criminal flies from the scene 
of his crime to any part of our dominions, he should not find 
there immunity from punishment; and yet it may be feared 
that he who would undertake it would find arrayed against 
him not only the usual shy reluctance and trepidation with 
which reforms of the law are approached in this country, 
but some of the old-fashioned dislike and distrust of foreign 
nations and governments, and some prejudices and misconcep- 
tions in addition. On the other hand, however, it is not to 
be doubted that the worship of anomalies on account of their 
antiquity is fast decaying among us, and recent experience 
justifies the belief that they have now no longer a great party 
to pronounce them. pillars or corner-stones of the Constitution. 
The opinion, too, is happily beginning to spread in the country, 
that honesty is the best policy of States, as it is of individuals, 
and that a powerful nation acquires a greater and better 
influence among other nations by acting with justice and 
courtesy towards them, than by the oid methods of grasping 
at their colonies and destroying their commerce. It is not 
unreasonable to hope, therefore, that some degree of attention 
will be given to this subject, which affects at once our law and 
our foreign relations. 

In speaking here of crimes committed abroad, it is advisable 
to observe in limine that only those acts are referred to which 
violate the moral sense as well as the criminal law, and incur 
the reprobation of the mass of mankind as well as the judg- 
ments of their tribunals, but not political offences or petty 
misdemeanors, or breaches of fiscal or local regulations, or 
violations of laws which themselves shock the moral sense, such 
as those which legalize slavery, or even breaches of the criminal 
law necessarily committed in violating such immoral laws, as 
when a slave kills his pursuer or steals a horse to gain his liberty, 
if such acts, under such circumstances, can be called crimes. In 
truth, the proscribed politician is no more a criminal in the eyes 
of those who are not his countrymen, than the runaway slave 
or the unauthorized wearer of a foreign uniform, such as 
that M. de Longchamps whose surrender the Government of 
Louis XVI. gravely demanded of the United States, for so 
grave an outrage on the majesty of France. The libeller, and 
even the smuggler, may be included in the same category. 
The crimes spoken of here are those which usually occupy our 
assize courts, such as murders and other violent outrages.on the 
person, and the criminal destruction or appropriation of property 
in every form, and other offences of the like heinous character. 
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With the exception of piracy, which is the common property 
of the criminal tribunals of every nation, crime is in the eye 
of our law, save where it has been modified by legislation, 
cognizable exclusively by the. fudicature of the State within 
whose territory it was committed ; and for this purpose public 
ships, whether on the high seas or in port, and private ships 
on the high seas, are considered as part of the territory of 
the nation to which they belong. Committed on a foreign soil, 
consequently, a crime is not, at common law, cognizable by the 
Queen’s Courts, and the perpetrator of it who succeeds in 
reaching our territory is, therefore, safe from prosecution in our 
tribunals, whether he or the party injured be a subject or a 
foreigner. But further, he is equally safe there from the 
pursuit of the State whose law he has broken; for he cannot 
be delivered up to that State, for the same reason that a slave 
was free on English ground even in days when the proposal to 
abolish the slave trade was scouted as a revolutionary measure, 
because no public officer or private person has authority to 
deprive him of his liberty. Thus, then, any person who commits 
any crime in a foreign country would find himself, under the 
régime of the common law, effectually sheltered from all human 
justice as soon as he touched British soil. 

Though this is still the general rule of our law, it has not been 
left intact. Parliament has provided that in some cases the 
fugitives shall be delivered up to the aggrieved State, in some 
others that they shall be tried in our own courts. Let us see 
what has been done in both these directions. 

In 1842, 1843, and 1862 treaties were made with three 
nations—the United States, France, and Denmark—for the 
mutual surrender of fugitives charged with certain offences; and 
as treaties have not here, as they have in America (where, how- 
ever, the sanction of the Senate is essential to their validity), the 
force of law, Acts of Parliament were passed to give to the 
Government, the magistracy, and the police the requisite powers 
to arrest, investigate, and surrender. A fourth treaty was 
entered into in 1864 with Prussia; but as no Act has been 
passed to give similar effect to its provisions, it has remained a 
dead letter. The treaty with the United States applies to 
charges of murder and murderous assaults, piracy, arson, robbery, 
forgery, and the utterance of forged paper ; that with France is 
confined to murder and murderous assaults, forgery, and fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. Neither treaty makes any distinction between 
subjects and foreigners. The Englishman who commits in 
America or France any of the offences comprised in them, is as 
liable to extradition by us as an American or a Frenchman, and 
the subject of any other nation is equally liable to be delivered 
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up to the offended State. The treaty with Denmark comprises 
the same offences as the French convention, but the subjects of 
the power on which the requisition is made are excluded from its 
operation. Thus, if an English,clerk forges his employer’s name 
in New York or Paris, he would be delivered up to the American 
or French Government ; but if he committed the crime in Cupen- 
hagen, he would find himself safe in England, or, nearer still, in 
Heligoland, from the pursuit of the Danish police. The three Acts 
of Parliament passed to give effect to the above-mentioned treaties 
have thus so far modified the general rule, that for a few crimes a 
fugitive criminal is liable, whether he be a British subject or a 
foreigner, to be surrendered to the United States and to France, 
and is also similarly liable to be surrendered to Denmark if he is 
not a British subject. But for all other crimes committed in 
these countries, and for all crimes whatsoever committed else- 
where, the protection accorded to criminals by the common law 
from the vengeance of foreign States remains unimpaired. 

If we thus refuse to surrender persons accused of having com- 
mitted offences abroad, how far do we undertake the task of 
trying and punishing them ourselves? If the accused are 
foreigners, they are deemed, on géneral principles of public law, 
to be not subject to the jurisdiction of our courts for such 
offences. If they are British subjects, they have been made 
amenable to them by the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1855 and 
1867, for any offence committed in a foreign port on board an 
English ship, or on board a foreign ship to which they do not 
belong. They are also punishable by our law for offences com- 
mitted in countries where extra-territorial jurisdiction has been 
granted, such as Turkey, China, Japan, and Siam ; but, under 
other circumstances, the only offences, it is believed, for which 
they are liable, when committed abroad, are treason, treasonable 
felony, breaches of the Foreign Enlistment Act, burning of the 
Queen’s ships or magazines, homicide, slave-dealing, and bigamy. 
If an Englishman murders a negro in Brazil, he may be hanged 
for it at the Old Bailey ; but if he will only confine his savage 
instincts to wounds or mutilation or torture, he may gratify them 
amply without fear of that or any other British tribunal. If he 
buys a negress there, he will find penal servitude in store for 
him in his native land ; but he may with absolute impunity, as 
far as the law of his country is concerned, outrage her person or 
do her any other injuries except take her life, or, if he or she be 
already in the bonds of holy matrimony, marry her. The woman 
who is entrapped at Boulogne into a marriage with an already 
married Englishman, may pursue him in every part of the 
British empire ; but if he obtains possession of her person by 
force instead of the fraud of a marriage ceremony, he is neither 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXIII. No.I. I 
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amenable to his own law nor liable to be delivered up to the 
authorities of the country in which he committed his crime. 
Those who would support such a state of the law as just 
and wise must contend either that duty requires, or that policy 
recommends that we should make our territories the asylum of 
malefactors. It is difficult to believe that this would be urged 
seriously. As far as the claims of justice in the abstract 
are concerned, if it be just that a criminal should be 
arrested and brought to trial, it must be equally just 
whether he has run one mile or a thousand before he is 
caught, and whether he is caught on the territory of the State 
where the crime was committed, or on that of any other ; 
for crime is not expiated by fleetness of foot, or divested by a 
change of clime. if he takes refuge with any person in the 
country where the misdeed was done, it is the duty of that 
person to deliver him up to the officers of justice ; and if, instead 
of doing so, he screens the culprit from their pursuit, he becomes 
an accessory, or participator in the crime. But if this be, as it 
unquestionably is, a serious offence in a private person, it cannot 
be presumed to be a commendable act on the part of a State. 
The presumption is the other way, and it is therefore incumbent 
on those who defend such a course of conduct to show that 
either interest or honour requires or justifies it. What interest 
of Great Britain can possibly be promoted by it? Is the pre- 
sence of the fugitive an advantage? On the contrary, it is mani- 
festly a detriment. The presence of criminals, at large and 
unmolested, is a danger and a contamination to the inha- 
bitants of the country which receives them; and the spec- 
tacle of crime unpunished and triumphant is always a scandal 
and evil example. But further, the refusal to surrender a 
malefactor is a just cause of irritation to the State whose law 
has been broken, and not only tends to foster, and in some 
measure to justify those national antipathies which education and 
mutual intercourse are doing théir best to obliterate, but leads 
to retaliation, the nation which denies the demand for justice 
being naturally, if not wisely, denied it in turn. All nations 
have a common interest in waging war on crime, and a common 
interest in assisting each other in waging it. The State which 
surrenders a criminal to-day will need the same service to-mor- 
row, and on that account alone should makethe surrender. But 
this mutual help, readily and willingly accorded, like every other 
act of friendship, has a good effect on the relations of the twe 
States ; and the State which confers the favour gains the addi- 
tional advantage of ridding itself and its subjects of a dangerous 
member of the community. However, it is not necessary to 
dwell further on views which would probably be questioned by 
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but few persons, for, as above shown, the principle of the absolute 
impunity of fugitive criminals is no longer maintained. 
Regarded merely as a want of justice to foreign nations or 
their subjects, this state of the law might disturb many of us 
but moderately ; but what should we say of it when we shifted 
a little our point of vision, and contemplated it as it affected our- 
selves? If we see with indifference the Swede or Spaniard, who 
but a month ago murdered his fellow-countryman in his own 
streets, haunting our parks, theatres, and taverns, shall we bear 
with equal patience his presence among us when his victim was 
an Englishman? Though we may boast that a Frenchwoman 
has power to prosecute in any part of the British dominions an 
Englishman who committed bigamy in marrying her abroad, 
what shall be our feelings on reflecting that an Englishwoman 
has no redress in her own country either against her own 
countryman or against a foreigner, if the crime is rape? We 
were once taught that every Briton, even such a Briton as Don 
Pacifico, was a civis Romanus, and might count on protection 
from wrong or reparation for it, all over the world ; but we shall 
not fully estimate the value of this assurance until we apply our 
law to ourselves in such a case as the following. An English 
gentleman travelling with his wife and daughter in the South of 
Italy, or in Sicily, or Greece—it matters not which—fell, like 
Mr. Moens, into the hands of brigands. They were plundered 
and stripped, and, we grieve to add, they were also outraged and 
tortured with a brutality and cruelty known only to such banditti ; 
but at last, after a long captivity, they were ransomed at the 
price of half their fortune. Shortly after their return to London 
they learned that their captors, eluding the pursuit of a military 
force which had been despatched against them, had reached an 
English vessel on the coast which had carried them safely to 
Malta, and that they were then actually living in the next street 
and faring sumptuously on their booty. The gentleman hurries 
off to Bow-street and applies for a warrant, but he is told that, 
asthe crimes and the criminals belong to a foreign soil, they are not 
justiciable by British courts, and that any British magistrate or 
British policeman who ventured to molest them would have to 
answer for it to a British jury in an action of trespass. Doubting 
the magistrate’s law, he ventures to remonstrate, but his worship 
reiterates his refusal to interfere, quoting, in order to satisfy his 
mind, from Lord Coke’s third Institute that “it has ever been 
holden and resolved, that divided kingdoms, ruled by several 
kings, are the sanctuaries for subjects flying from one to the other, 
and that they ought not to be delivered up.” Learning, on 
further inquiry, that some of the gang are Maltese, he returns to 
the magistrate, and claims that justice may be done on them, at 
12 
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all events, they being British subjects. But fresh disappoint- 
ment awaits him. “If indeed they had murdered you,” says 
the worthy functionary, “or if it was bigamy which they had 
committed on your wife and daughter, they would have been 
accountable to the majesty of the law of England for it; but as 
you have only lost your ears and your property, and the outrages 
on the ladies of your family were not preceded by a bigamous 
marriage, no offence has been committed against it, and no re- 
dress therefore can be given to you by any British tribunal.” 
Thinking that he may obtain from Italy what is refused him by 
England, he flies from the judicial officer to the Secretary of State, 
and prays that justice may be demanded of the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel. But here again the door is shut against him. 
In the first place, the statesman tells him, Italy has not de- 
manded the surrender of the men; in the next, we could not 
recognise her right to make any such demand, for she has not 
any extradition treaty with us; and further, if she had, we 
should be unable, as in the case of Prussia, to comply with her 
request, for no act of Parliament empowers us to arrest the 
criminals, or even to turn them out of the street where their 
presence is such an intolerable insult and humiliation to you. 
“Can nothing then be done,” exclaims the baffled applicant, “to 
bring these monsters to justice?” ‘“ Nothing legally,” replies the 
Minister ; “ Mr. Seward, I am aware, delivered up to Spain two 
or three years ago, a wretch named Arguelles, accused of having 
sold a hundred and forty negroes who had been landed and set 
free in a district of Cuba, of which he was governor; but Mr. 
Seward was threatened with a vote of censure in Congress for his 
exploit, and, much as I honour him for his breach of the law, I 
fear too much the double danger of a virtuous Opposition and of 
an indignant Middlesex jury to venture on following so unconsti- 
tutional an example.” What course remains open to our civis 
Romanus ?—o take into his own hands that law which no human 
power will wield for him? or to merge the memory of his wrongs 
in admiration of the magnanimity with which his native land 
offers rest and peace to all human villany ? 

If it should be asked is this story true, or a mere invention, we 
would ask, in answer, shall we wait until it is duly authenticated 
in the columns of our newspapers with full particulars of the names, 
ages, personal appearance, and social standing of the victims, before 
we awaken to a sufficiently lively sense of the necessity of putting 
our law in a condition adapted to deal efficiently with such a case ? 
Tf not, it would be well to set at once about this task. 

Primé facie, the general principle that a person charged with a 
crime ought to be tried for it in or near the place where the act was 
committed, is most consistent with justice and convenience. The 
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witnesses, not only for the prosecution, but for the defence, are most 
likely to be there: their attendance at the trial can be better en- 
forced there, and they can attend without enormous inconvenience 
to themselves and enormous cost to those who require their tes- 
timony. Thus, accuser and accused are benefited, as well as 
witnesses ; while to delegate the trial to a foreign tribunal is not 
only to impose a comparatively heavy burden on the public 
purse which pays for the prosecution, and an intolerable grievance 
to the witnesses, but in many cases a denial of the means of 
defence to the prisoner. The place of the crime, too, is the most 
suitable place for its expiation as well as for its investigation. It 
is there that the cry for justice is loudest ; it is there that the 
example of retribution overtaking crime is most needed. It is, 
besides, to the offended State that not only the right, but the 
burden of inflicting the retribution belongs. For all these reasons 
it is prima facie desirable that the offender should be delivered 
up to the State in whose territory he committed the crime. 

All this may perhaps be conceded when the fugitive is a 
foreigner ; but if he isan Englishman, is he too, it will be asked, 
to be delivered up to the foreign State in whose territory he com- 
mitted the crime? Why not? It is the law of that country, 
not ours, which he has violated. To it he is, beyond all question, 
responsible. An Englishman has no more right to claim im- 
munity from it than a Frenchman or Prussian would be entitled 
to question the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey to try him for any 
crime which he had committed in London. Does he acquire a 
moral claim to immunity from it by crossing the Channel? If 
the foreign law which he has violated does not arrest him on our 
soil it is not because justice, but because power, fails it; and it 
is our duty to come to its aid, unless it can be shown to be our 
duty to stand by every ruffian who can claim to be our fellow- 
countryman, and to screen him from the just vengeance of 
another State simply because he is a fellow-countryman. The 
question which we should then have to ask ourselves would be 
not whether there were grounds for believing that the fugitive 
had committed a crime, but whether he was born intra or extra 
quatuor maria. But should national sympathy, however worth- 
less its object may be, be stronger than the love of justice, the 
hatred of crime, or that disappointment which is felt when jus- 
tice is baffled and crime is triumphant? Sympathy for a fellow- 
countryman is a very laudable sentiment, but unless it is to 
deaden us to those other and higher feelings, it can require or 
justify no more than that we should protect him, under such cir- 
cumstances, against injustice and barbarity. We are bound to 
see that he is treated with humanity, and that he is tried with 
expedition and justice, and that if innocent he is restored to his 
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country ; but we have no just right to ensure him immunity 
from punishment. If, indeed, the procedure of the offended State 
was grossly unjust or inhuman, such as was that of most Con- 
tinental States, up to the time of the French Revolution, where 
torture was applied to the accused, we might reasonably refuse to 
deliver up afellow-subject ; but we should with equal justice extend 
the same protection to all other persons without distinction of 
nationality, for it would not be national but human sympathy 
which would prevent us from abandoning them to so barbarous a 
Power. On this ground the surrender of any fugitive criminal to 
such Powers as China, for instance, would be refused ;* but it 
would not justify a similar refusal to most of the States of Europe. 
There may be much in the criminal procedure of those States 
repugnant to English opinion or feeling. Those who admire the 
solicitude with which a prisoner is warned, in English courts, 
against making any statement lest it should be used to his pre- 
judice, stand aghast at seeing him cross-examined by the judge 
on the bench; and if they are lawyers they shudder also at the utter 
disregard displayed by that functionary of all those rules of the law 
of evidence which they hold most sacred. But assuming that our 
system is superior in these and other respects, it does not follow 
that the procedure which is in force among the most enlightened 
nations of Europe, without incurring the general reprobation of 
those among their subjects who are most competent to judge of 
it, is so wholly barbarous, that to expose an accused person to it 
is a greater evil than to screen a criminal from punishment. A 
Secretary of State in a former age might reasonablyhave objected 
to deliver up even the Fra Diavolos of our story (see p. 115) to 
courts which proceeded by rack and wheel and thumb-screw and 
red-hot pincers; but what would now be said in leading articles 





* For this reason, also, it has been usual to engage those Powers by treaty 
to abandon all criminal jurisdiction over the so-called civilized criminal who 
commits any offence in their territories, and to leave the task of punishing 
him to the State to which he belongs. That such treaties are necessary in 
the present condition of the laws and judicial institutions of these countries 
is not questioned, but that they have often led to great abuses is still less 
doubtful. Mr. Stanley rendered an important public service in directing 
attention to this subject in his excellent volume of essays called “ East an 
West.” He mentions, for example, a case where an English official in China 
sentenced an Englishman to a penalty of five hundred dollars and banishment 
from China, for deliberately incenalon a revolver three times into a crowd 
of Chinese, and at the third shot killing one of them. This is but one 
‘instance out of many, illustrative of the mockery of justice which has been 
sometimes perpetrated in the Hast in the name of England. Such judgments 
bring our name into greater disrepute and hatred than even the crimes on 
which they are pronounced ; but it is to be hoped that the recent establish- 
ment of a regular court for China and Japan will prevent the recurrence of 
such scandals in those countries. 
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of a statesman too philosophical or tender-hearted to expose 
them to anything so frightfully un-English as an examination ? 
With what temper should we receive the refusal of a foreign 
Power to surrender to us a fugitive criminal on the ground 
that a tribunal of a dozen tradesmen or yeomen is too ignorant 
and credulous, and too easily swayed by passion, to be trusted 
with the determination of questions affecting life and liberty, 
and that a procedure which rejected not only the prisoner’s evi- 
dence but that of his wife, denied him just means of defence? 
How pithily would a Foreign Secretary of a constitutional turn 
of mind warn it of its incompetency to judge of institutions with 
which it had no practical acquaintance, and remind it of its 
manifest duty to aid its neighbours in bringing criminals to jus- 
tice, when there was nothing revolting to humanity in the pro- 
cedure of the State demanding its good offices. The present 
generation would be perhaps horrified at the thought of deliver- 
ing up a person for trial before a court which denied him the 
liberty of making his defence by counsel, forgetting that it is only 
thirty years since that privilege was first granted in our courts 
to persons accused of felony, and that many a learned head 
shook gravely at the innovation. It should be remembered that 
human institutions are imperfect, none more so than judicial 
institutions ; and that as our own are not beyond the reach of 
criticism and improvement, so all others may not be necessarily 
iniquitous which are based on principles foreign to our own. At 
all events, if we are to refuse to surrender criminals until foreign 
States have put the procedure of their tribunals in harmony with 
our views, we may as well resolve at once to return to the com- 
mon law of Lord Coke, and preserve British soil sacred to the 
rascality of all the earth. It is unnecessary, however, to pursue 
the subject, for England and, we are glad to add, the United 
States have never hesitated to recognise the principle that if a 
person accused of a crime ought to be surrendered, his nationality 
is immaterial. 

It is true France, notwithstanding her Extradition Treaty with 
us, Denmark, Prussia, and other Continental States refuse to sur- 
render their subjects; but if we are to follow their example in 
this respect, instead of setting them a better one, we should at 
least follow their example completely, and make that provision 
for such cases upon which they justify their refusal. They hold 
their subjects liable to their own tribunals for all crimes com- 
mitted by them abroad. Why should we not do so likewise? 
Unquestionably ‘a State may legitimately impose its law on its 
own subjects for every act done by them in any part of the world; 
and England has exercised this power over her subjects, though 
how inadequately and capriciously has been shown above. If we 
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may justly punish Englishmen who commit abroad the six or seven 
offences mentioned above (p. 113), we may with equal justice ex- 
tend the catalogue, and like France, make them amenable to our 
tribunals for every act committed abroad which is included by our 
law in the black list of crimes. If therefore we refuse to sur- 
render a criminal because he is our subject, or because humanity 
and justice cannot be ensured, we ought to be prepared to offer 
to the injured State the alternative of a trial before our own 
tribunals. 

How far foreigners may, consistently with the recognised 
principles of the law of nations, be made amenable for crimes 
committed abroad is a different question. Asa general rule, the 
State to which a foreign criminal has fled has no just right, 
though of course it has the power, to call him to account for 
his offence. He was not subject to its law, and owed no obedience 
to it when he committed his crime; consequently he did not 
violate it. The Prussian who robs or murders a Frenchman in 
the streets of Paris breaks the law of France, not that of Eng- 
land; by what right then the Prussian Government might ask, 
is the culprit who fled to England after committing the crime, 
tried by an English court of justice? What wrong has he done 
to England, that England should, even at the request of the 
offended State, punish or imprison him? For her own peace 
and safety she might justly expel him ; in the discharge of the 
generally recognised duty she ought to deliver him up to France ; 
but it would be certainly carrying the powers of legislation be- 
yond their legitimate limits to punish an offence committed 
abread by a foreigner on a foreigner.* It may be questioned, 
however, whether the rule as laid down by Wheaton and other 
writers on the law of nations, that it is not competent to a State 
to punish a foreigner for any offence committed abroad, is not 
stated too generally, and whether it ought not to be limited to 
cases where the offence itself, as well as the scene of its commis- 
sion and the offender, is foreign to that State. If, for instance, 
in the case above supposed, the victim were an English subject, 
is it clear that England would have no moral right to punish 
the offender when she found him in her power? Extradition 





* The Legislative Council of India is of a different opinion. It enacted 
in 1849 that all subjects of British India, all Government servants while in 
the service, and for six months after, and all persons who have dwelt for six 
months in India, subject to its laws, who are either apprehended in India, or 
delivered to a magistrate in India, no matter where apprehended, should be 
amenable to the law for all offences committed within the territories of any 
foreign prince or State. And yet the powers delegated to the authors of this 
very ultra vires Act were expressly limited by Parliament to persons within 
British India and to Government servants in foreign States in alliance with its 
Government. 
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might meet the ends of justice in such a case, but it does not 
follow that the State to which the murdered man belonged 
would have no right to assume the task of bringing his murderer 
to account. In other cases extradition might not be equally 
expedient or even right. If a French or a Malay sailor murders 
his English comrade in some Eastern island, and then finds his 
way to an English possession, to send the Frenchman to France 
for trial would be to appeal to a country which was not the 
scene of the crime, and would involve enormous expense and in- 
convenience in sending the witnesses there also; but the Malay 
could not be sent to his rajah, and it would seem to be a startling 
assertion that the offender was to be left with the blood of our 
countryman on his hands, unmolested and even protected by our 
law, because the savage inhabitants of the place where the crime 
was committed, and the little principality which claimed him 
as its subject, were equally destitute of any judicial institutions 
which a civilized State could recognise. 

But further, suppose that the sufferer by the crime is not a 
private person, but a State, can it be that that State has not, in 
moral or in public law, the right to avenge itself of those who 
injure it, by bringing them before its own tribunals ? If a French- 
man coins base sovereigns in France and flies to Dover from the 
pursuit of his own law, with what semblance of reason or justice 
could he claim immunity from ours? Are foreigners to be at 
liberty to conspire in a foreign land to overthrow the govern- 
ment of a State, and is that Government not to be entitled to 
treat them as criminals when they come voluntarily within its 
jurisdiction unless they commit an overt act within it? To say 
that extradition would prevent a failure of justice in such cases 
does not prove that the other alternative is not justifiable. 
Even if it were clear that the foreign law would reach the last 
supposed case, it seems not unreasonable to question the 
existence of any principle or rule of public law which would 
condemn a Government to impotence against filibusters who 
threaten its existence, as long as their hostile acts were done 
beyond the limits of its territory. The treatment of captured 
blockade-runners affords no analogy in support of any such rule, 
and it finds no countenance in the municipal law of some nations, 
at all events. The French Criminal Code, for instance, makes 
foreigners liable to its tribunals for treason and for forgery of 
the French State seal, coin, or public securities, committed 
abroad, whether as principals or accessories; and the Court of 
Cassation appears to have held, in a murder case, that they 
were similarly liable, independently of express enactment, for 
crimes committed against a French subject in savage or semi- 
barbarous countries; Ortolan, Diplom. de la Mer, i. 285. 
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Indeed, other cases might be suggested where the duty of 
punishing a foreign offender for an offence abroad would seem 
justly to fall on a State, although neither itself nor any of its 
subjects were the object of the crime. If, for example, a number 
of foreigners, settled on the borders of Canada, were to cross the 
boundary from time to time and to commit depredations in the 
United States, would not the British Government be justified in 
bringing them to justice? But if it be said that the proper 
course would be to deliver them up to the American authorities, 
let the scene and the actors be changed, and imagine the gang 
to be Chinese settled in the island of Singapore, and crossing 
over to the territory of our recent guest, the Tumanggong of 
Johore, and plundering and murdering there; or suppose that a 
Norwegian sailor belonging to an English ship in a river or 
roadstead in Borneo, commits a murder on shore,* what should 
be said of our law of nations, and of our civilized scruples and 
refinements, if we refused not only to deliver up the culprits, on 
account of the unsatisfactory condition of the native judicature, 
but to punish them ourselves, because they were foreigners and 
their crimes were not committed on British soil? We might be 
justly told by the Malay rajahs that to refer them for redress to 
the Emperor of China or the King of Sweden was a mockery, 
and that we were bound to punish ourselves, if we would not 
deliver up to the authorities of the offended States, the culprits 
whom we sheltered near, or actually carried to their shores. It is 
submitted, then, as a reasonable proposition, that a State is justly 
entitled to avenge itself for injuries done to it or its citizens, by 
punishing the guilty parties whenever they fall into its power, 
even though they are not its subjects, and though their crime 
was not committed within its jurisdiction ; that it is entitled 
to punish foreigners for crimes committed abroad, when either 





* The Merchants’ Shipping Act of 1854, sect. 267, appears at first sight 
to meet this case, by providing that all offences committed either ashore or 
afloat, out of the British dominions, by any master, seaman, or apprentice em- 
ployed in a British ship when the offence was committed, or within three 
months previously, are to be justiciable by our courts; but this enactment, 
though not in express terms limited to British subjects, is obviously inapplic- 
able to foreigners in a foreign country. According to the general rule of 
international law referred to in the text even when limited as there suggested, 
it would not be competent to try in England a foreign seaman for a crime 
committed in his own country twelve weeks after he had ceased to serve on 
board an English ship, and it would consequently, in construing the Act, be 
presumed that Parliament had not intended to legislate for such a case, when 
the words used admit of a more limited meaning. Language as general has 
been construed by our courts so as not to include foreigners abroad. Thus, 
an Act which provided that when a person feloniously injured abroad died in 
England, the offence might be tried where the death occurred, and the copyright 
Act of Anne, which gave authors the sole right of printing their works for 
fourteen years, have been held not to apply to foreigners abroad. 
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itself or its subjects are the sufferers, or the offence was committed 
virtually under its flag, or in breach of its hospitality, by reason 
of its territory being made, as it were, the base of the criminal 
operations, if it refuses to surrender the culprit to the injured 
State. If these propositions were accepted, the American Presi- 
dent’s proposed amendment on the principle of allegiance which 
is common to this country and to the United States, would pro- 
bably meet with no objection on this side of the Atlantic. 

There still remains the class of cases where the State to 
which the criminal has fled unquestionably could not properly 
either deliver him up to the nation whose law he had broken, 
nor yet judge him itself. If, for instance, a foreign sailor of a 
foreign ship were to murder a Malay on the coast of Sumatra, 
and to find his way to Hong Kong, it would not be the province 
of an English court of justice to punish him for his crime, nor 
could our Government without inhumanity surrender him to the 
rajah of the place where the crime had been committed. In 
such cases justice would be defeated if our lawdid not authorize the 
surrender of the criminal to the State of which he was the subject. 

It must be added, that in these and other cases of extradition, the 
Government of the place of refuge might be still further instru- 
mental in forwarding the ends of justice, by lending the aid of its 
police and magistrates to the State whose duty it is totry and punish 
the offender. When, for instance, an American ship arrives in 
Liverpool after a murder committed on board of it on the high 
seas, our law might well require that the services of the Liver- 
pool constabulary and the coercive jurisdiction of the Liverpool 
magistrates should be made auxiliary to the American consul in 
preparing the case for trial before the courts of his country. 

There remains to be considered a question, not of principle, 
but of machinery only. Is it necessary that the arrest of a 
fugitive criminal should be the subject of a preliminary negotia- 
tion between two nations, and a previous authorization by the 
Executive? This is not found necessary in the United States or 
Canada. That his surrender should be made by the Executive 
of the place of refuge to the Executive of the State entitled to 
him, is no doubt indispensable, for nations can communicate 
with each other only by that agency ; and the magistrates of one 
country can have no authority to commit a prisoner to the gaols 
of another. But why should an application from one State to 
another, and an order from the Executive of the latter to its 
Magistrates and police, be an essential preliminary to the arrest ? 
If it be just that the murderer or swindler of one country 
should be arrested in another, it seems but reasonable that the 
arrest should be effected with as little ceremony and delay 
as possible. Mr. Clarke, to whose industry we are indebted 
for the work on extradition mentioned at the head of this 
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article, states that of the twenty-two applications for criminals 
made by France on England between 1843 and 1866, two 
only were complied with; while of the nine similar requests 
by England on France, one only was successful ; and he 
attributes these unsatisfactory results to the delay entailed by 
the preliminary formalities required for putting the law in 
force ; the fugitive generally getting wind of what is passing 
in the offices of the two governments, and providing for his 
safety before the police has power to act. 

If the preceding observations are well founded, it is plain that 
our law needs some important alterations. Starting with the 
general principle that is the common interest of all nations that 
what all recognise as heinous offences should not go unpunished, 
and that it is the duty of ail to assist in bringing them to justice, 
it would be necessary, in the first instance, to determine what 
offences committed abroad should fall within the jurisdiction of our 
law for the purposes either of extradition or of trial. Excluding 
political offences affecting foreign powers, offences against im- 
moral laws, and those necessarily committed in violating such 
laws, also breaches of mere police and fiscal regulations, the 
catalogue might comprise treason against our Crown, all felonies, 
and some of the graver misdemeanours. Next, as the country 
where the crime was committed is primd facie the most suit- 
able, or, as it may be called, the natural place of trial and 
punishment, the law should authorize the extradition of all 
persons, whether subjects or aliens, charged, on reasonable 
grounds, with having committed any of those crimes abroad, to 
the State whose law had been thereby broken, if its criminal 
procedure and punishments were not grossly barbarous, unjust, 
or cruel, on the conditions that the accused should not be 
molested in respect of any other offence than that for which 
the extradition was granted, and (at least when the fugi- 
tive was a British subject), that he should be brought to trial 
within a reasonable time, should be treated with humanity in the 
meanwhile, and should be sent back if acquitted, or if not tried 
within a reasonable time. To what States this privilege should 
be accorded, it might be left to the Government from time to 
time to determine ; for the responsibility of Ministers to Par- 
liament would be an ample guarantee against the abuse of a 
power which they would be probably more competent to exercise 
than Parliament itself. Secondly, as extradition is not always 
justifiable or advisable, British subjects should be made amenable 
to our Courts in every part of the British dominions in which 
they might be found, for the same offences committed abroad ; 
and here again it might be left to the Government to determine 
whether the accused should be delivered to the foreign State or 
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tried at home. Thirdly, foreigners might be made similarly 
amenable, when the crime was not foreign to us, but affected our 
Government or our subjects, or when it was committed virtually 
under our flag, or in abuse of our hospitality, and we de- 
clined to surrender them to the State in whose territory it was 
committed. In all such cases of trial in our Courts, the pre- 
vious acquittal or conviction abroad would, of course, be a valid 
defence. To these provisions a fourth might be added, autho- 
rizing the extradition of foreigners to the State entitled to their 
allegiance, although the crime was not committed within its 
jurisdiction, in any cases where such extradition would promote 
the ends of justice. Another provision might empower foreign 
consuls or others to obtain the aid of our police and magistrates, 
when engaged in investigating a case against a foreigner destined 
for a foreign tribunal, such as the case of an American charged 
in Liverpool with a murder in an American ship on the high 
seas, Lastly, the arrest of a criminal for extradition should be 
allowed without any previous intervention of the executive 
authorities of either state. It should be competent not only to 
the Government of a foreign country, by its diplomatic, consu- 
lar, or police agents, but to a private prosecutor, to apply 
directly to a magistrate for a warrant, in the same manner as if 
the crime had been committed within sound of Bow bells ; or for 
the backing of the warrant of a foreign magistrate or other 
authority, when adequately supported by evidence authenticated 
under the hand or seal of the latter. The commitment would 
direct that the prisoner should abide the orders of the Secretary 
of State, to be given within such a time as should be deemed 
reasonable, and that in default of such orders the prisoner 
should be discharged. The extradition or commitment for trial 
to our own Courts, or the release of the accused, would then 
remain for the consideration of the Executive. 

These suggestions are offered with much diffidence, but they 
will accomplish the end which they have in view if they con- 
tribute to direct the attention of our legislators and jurists to the 
task of making such changes in our law as shall put an end to 
the country being an asylum for every crime committed abroad 
by almost all foreigners who seek a refuge on her soil, and to 
most crimes commitied by our own subjects abroad, who suc- 
ceed in returning home. It has been seen that extradition 
treaties have hardly affected this position; for not only 
they relate to fugitives from three States only, and to but 
a few of the worst crimes, but in their operation they have 
been little better than a dead letter. It has been men- 
tioned that in two cases only, out of twenty-two, have we 
complied with the demands of France for the surrender of a 
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prisoner, and though the United States were a little more fortu- 
nate, having obtained an extradition in six cases, all of murder 
or attempted murder on the high seas on board American ships 
which put into Liverpool, they failed in several instances. If, 
indeed, this were the only objection to them, it might, perhaps, 
be removed by the means already suggested; but they are 
based on the radically wrong principle of making a matter of 
contract that which ought to be a matter of duty, or at least 
comity, on our part to other nations. But it will be asked, are 
we to give up their fugitives to States which refuse to give us up 
ours? Why not? Ifthe refusal of those States is injurious to 
us, let us resort to some more worthy form of redress than fra- 
ternizing with their criminals. Retaliation in such a case is at 
once ignoble and damaging to ourselves. When the war 
between Free-trade and Protection was at its height, twenty-five 
years ago, there was for a short time a party of compromise, 
which preached the doctrine of reciprocity, teaching that we 
should mete out Free-trade to those nations only which gave us 
good measure of Free-trade; but that we should practise unmi- 
tigated Protection towards those which clung to antiquated com- 
mercial heresies. But such views, fortunately, met with little 
approval. It was felt that though we were not bound by 
any moral obligation to open our ports to those who refused to 
open theirs to us, it would be as derogatory to the dignity as it 
was prejudicial to the interests of the country, to persevere in a 
policy which we condemned as unsound, towards those nations 
which were less advanced in economical science, for the mere 
purpose of driving them, however reluctant, into commercial 
treaties with us. In the present case, a policy of retaliation 
would be far less justifiable, for the protection of criminals from 
justice is a breach of a moral obligation, and incompatible with 
a just regard for our national honour ; and it is also as unwise as 
it is discreditable. 

What does England gain by it? Assuming that Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, and other countries refuse to deliver 
up to her even her own subjects, who fly to them after per- 
petrating crimes in her dominions, what does she gain by 
making her territories an Alsatia to the criminals of all 
those nations? Or let us ask, in order to obtain a more 
dispassionate answer of English readers, what would the 
United States have gained if, not bound by the Ashburton 
treaty, they had refused to deliver up Miiller, the murderer of 
Mr. Bnggs? With what sarcastic congratulations would they 
not have been hailed on this side of the Atlantic for the glory 
won by their hospitality to a murderer, the comfort of having 
him domiciled among their citizens, the prospective advantage 
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of enrolling him, in due time, in their ranks? Surely, the love 
of reprisals is carried far when it finds gratification in acts at 
once unworthy of our character, and more injurious to ourselves 
than to those whom we seek to spite. 

As long as we deal with extradition by means of treaties, so 
long, of course, we shall be governed, if not by the principle of 
claiming as much and giving as little as possible, at least by that 
of giving no more than we get. Proceeding on the principle of 
strict reciprocity in our treaties with Denmark and Prussia, we 
stipulated for the exemption of our own subjects from extradition, 
not because we entertained any scruple about surrendering them, 
as our treaties with France and America prove, but simply 
because Denmark and Prussia insisted on a similar exemption 
in favour of their subjects. And yet this reciprocity was more 
apparent than real; it placed us not on a level with those 
Powers, but below them; for if they refuse to surrender their 
criminal subjects, they make them amenable to their own 
tribunals, If they refuse to deliver up a Dane or Prussian who 
commits forgery in London, they are ready to try him in their 
own country ; but we not only refuse to give up to them the 
English forger who has committed his crime in their country, we 
decline to try him for it in our own courts. 

To make the extradition of criminals a matter of contract 
between ourselves and other States is but to sow the seeds of 
irritation between us and them. Every failure to comply with 
a demand, though it may be owing to blunder, or misconception, 
or delay, or accident, lays the parties to the treaty open to the 
imputation of not honestly performing their part of the bargain. 
Because the Act which gives effect to the treaty requires that 
the demand shall be made by a diplomatic agent, it must be 
rejected if made by a consul, and a prisoner will be discharged 
upon habeas corpus, however grave the crime and weighty 
the evidence, if he was arrested without the order of a Secretary of 
State. In the first case of a demand by France, the prisoner 
was set at liberty because the magistrate had made a technical 
mistake in the warrant of commitment. In the first demand 
made by America, a magistrate refused to issue a warrant because 
he was furnished, not with copies of the depositions, as provided 
by the Act, but with the original depositions themselves! When 
America stipulated for extradition in cases of forgery, she 
might reasonably believe that this term included false entries in 
commercial books, made by clerks to conceal their defalcations, 
for such an act is forgery in America; but it is not forgery in 
our law, and when the United States demanded the surrender 
of Windsor for that offence, two or three years ago, it was refused 
on that account. The same treaty entitled the United States 
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to the extradition of pirates; but when Ternan was committed, 
on their application, for piracy, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
the Queen’s Bench ordered his discharge. Piracy, it was said, 
had two meanings; piracy properly so called, that is, the crime 
which is a breach of the law of nations, and punishable by the 
courts of all nations, and any crime which the municipal law 
chooses to call piracy, such as the slave trade is reckoned to be 
by English and American law. But, it was held, it was only in 
the latter sense that the term could have been used in the treaty, 
since the treaty declared that its object was to provide for the 
surrender of criminals who committed offences within the juris- 
diction of one of the contracting parties, and sought an asylum 
in the territories of the other—language not applicable to pirates 
jure gentium, for their crime was committed within the jurisdic- 
tion, not of any one State, but of all, and as it was triable by all, 
the offenders could not be said to seek an asylum in any one of 
them, as none was a place of safety to them. It cannot be 
doubted that these and other decisions, which have been fatal to 
demands for extradition, created great dissatisfaction both in 
France and America. The former country, indeed, not long 
after the treaty, did not hesitate to declare that it was idle to 
attempt to obtain the surrender of criminals from us. For some 
years she abstained from making any demand for it, and ulti- 
mately, in 1865, denounced the treaty. Far be it from us to 
question any of these or other decisions of our authorities, 
whether judicial or executive; but people in France and 
America, not more tender of the character of their judges than 
other dissatisfied suitors, are likely to regard them as betraying 
not only bad reasoning, and bad law, but bad faith. If our law 
was on that footing for which we contend, and we had cast ex- 
tradition conventions to the winds, we should be able to meet 
all just and reasonable demands, whether for extradition, or for 
justice in our own tribunals ; and we should meet them," not as 
the apparently reluctant parties to a hard bargain, narrowly 
confining our acts within the strict letter of our contract, but as 
enlightened members of the community of nations, sensible of 
the duty which that position imposes on us towards the other 
members of it, and at the same time preserving a freedom of 
action which treaties do not leave to us. And if obstacles did 
sometimes interfere with the discharge of that duty, we should 
at least not be exposed to the charge of evading the observance 
of an obligation. 

In earlier times, the subject of the extradition and punishment 
of criminals who fled from one country to another, was of no prac- 
tical importance. When roads were few and bad, and public 
conveyances unknown; when the Channel was not crossed 
without appreciable peril, and the intercourse between nations 
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was difficult and rare, the escape of a criminal to a foreign country 
was a contingency too remote for consideration ; and the odious 
practice of torture employed by the tribunals of continental 
Europe would have justified a refusal of the surrender of any 
malefactor who took refuge under our flag. The question, how- 
ever, has acquired a very different importance since steam has 
been applied to locomotion, and men can pass from one country 
to another with more ease and celerity than they could pass from 
one parish to another, a hundred years ago. Nations are now united 
by a hundred ties unknown to our ancestors, for not only do rail- 
ways, steamers, and telegraphic lines draw them together, but the 
hostile tariffs, religious hatreds, and national animosities of olden 
times, have yielded or are yielding to the sunshine of intellec- 
tual light, and making way to feelings of mutual friendship and 
esteem. 

It is time, then, that our law should be brought into harmony 
with the spirit or the wants of our age. If it has been left till 
now in its antiquated condition, it is probable that the political 
refugee has hitherto been the chief obstacle to a reform of it. 
Nobody, indeed, dreams of including him in any extradition law ; 
but, nevertheless, many persons in this country fancy that they 
see in any such law a trap laid for him. They look upon extra- 
dition as synonymous with a breach of hospitality towards men 
whose only crimes are Jove of their country and hatred of its 
tyrants and oppressors; and if, they say, the despotic govern- 
ments of Europe ask us to surrender their criminals to them as 
freely as they are willing to surrender ours to us, it is not because 
they desire to recover and punish the vulgar assassins and 
swindlers of whose presence they are well rid, but to get into their 
hands, by means of a false charge, the real objects of their hatred 
and fear—their political antagonists. But it might be asked, 
whether such reasoners, under the influence of fear for the safety 
of persons with whose misfortune all naturally sympathize, are 
not hasty in imputing, not only unbounded skill and unscrupu- 
lousness to foreign statesmen, but also egregious blindness and 
stupidity to our own executive and judicial officers. And even 
if their estimate of both were well-founded, it might yet be asked 
whether the possible abuse of a good thing affords a just argu~ 
ment against it. 

“ There’s nought so good, but strained from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling in abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied.” 
Is all traffic in. poison prohibited because murders have some-. 
times been committed by its means? Is the press silenced 
because, in bad hands, libels may issue from it? Is railway 
traffic stopped on account of the terrible injuries which 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV.]—New Sezntgs, Vol. XXXIII. No. I. K 
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are sometimes caused by it? If not, why should we refuse to 
surrender persons reasonably suspected of the worst crimes, to the 
States whose laws have been broken, or to which they owe 
allegiance, through the fear that a foreign government may be 
induced on some occasion to incur the disgrace and, it may be 
added, the danger of practising on a powerful nation the scan- 
dalous fraud of laying its hands on an enemy by means of a false 
accusation and subornation of perjury, and that our own officials 
may be so weak or inattentive'as to be made its dupes, or so cor- 
rupt as to become its accomplices? If such a case should ever 
occur, we should no longer be entitled to treat such fears as 
chimerical ; but meanwhile we are disposed to class them with 
those misgivings which inspired prophecies of evil against rail- 
ways and steamboats, against free trade, the use of chloroform, 
the admission of Jews into Parliament, and still more recently 
against the “leap in the dark.” 


Art. VI.—Tue Oricin or ELectricirty. 


1. Volta (Conte Alessandio), Memoir in Annales de Chimie 
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: or’ branches of science conform so readily to the mode of 
subdivision adopted by Bacon in several instances as does the 
theory of electricity. The origin and form of electricity consti- 
tute the subject matters for two distinct branches of inquiry, 
which in the present state of knowledge it would indeed be un- 
wise to mingle. Regarding the form of electricity, or the nature 
of that state of matter which is called electrical, it would appear 
to be premature as yet to attempt to make any positive affirma- 
tion ; for, however general an acceptance the hypothesis of elec- 
tric fluids may apparently enjoy, its seeming triumph is owing in 
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a greater measure to the absence of any well-defined rival theory 
than to its own truthfulness or irrefragable nature. It is true 
that, by means of their assumption, some phenomena of electricity 
may be satisfactorily, and many more plausibly, explained ; never- 
theless, it will be asserted by few that the electrical fluid or fluids 
represent anything but a phantom, or crutches, which science 
will hasten to discard as soon as she has grown out of her weak- 
ness. But however that may be, the question concerning the 
origin of electricity may be considered independently of any 
preconceived notion regarding the essence or form of electricity ; 
and it is a question, moreover, which is far nearer to solution, it 
having been canvassed and sifted, though not yet decided or ex- 
hausted, by repeated discussions, as well as by numerous experi- 
mental investigations. It is the object of the present essay to 
consider afresh this yet unsettled question about the origin of the 
electrical state of matter; but instead of embarking in fruitless 
contentions, we shall endeavour to follow simply the lead of the 
phenomena of electricity, and of their empirically-discovered 
laws, and by allowing the facts to speak for themselves, we shall 
at last arrive at conclusions showing what is the readiest con- 
struction which they will bear. 

In opening the inquiry, we are led to discuss a question of 
terms. Volta, the great promoter of electrical science, has intro- 
duced a term in this department of knowledge, which after some 
modification may be made to fulfil a long-felt want, not only of 
physical science generally, but even of logic and metaphysics. 
The term electromotive force, to which we allude, if considered 
as indicative of a something which impels the electrical fluids to 
move, is open to all those objections to which the hypothesis of 
fluids itself is liable ; but it stands otherwise with the term elec- 
tromotive force, taking the word “motive” in that general sense in 
which it is employed in ordinary language, and without reference 
to motion. Thus, we shall call electromotive—dropping with 
the word “force” all attempt at mathematical definition—any cir- 
cumstance which gives rise to electricity, without being itself that 
something to which the electricity may be owing in the last 
resort. To explain. In common parlance, as well as in scientific 
works, facts are accounted for by being referred to causes, which 
may be of a twofold nature. A cause, according to the common 
view, may be either the thing which, by its mere existence, and 
independent of helps though not of impediments, necessitates a 
certain consequential event; or, on the other hand, it may be a 
so-called secondary cause, which, without being itseif active, 
allows some other primary cause to produce what is called its 
effect. This distinction may be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: The fall of a stone is referred to gravity, —s is the 
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primary cause of the phenomenon. But a stone, being first held 
firm in the hand, will only fall by loosening the grasp. In this 
case, the loosening of the grasp of the hand is the prima facie 
cause of the stone’s falling ; but it is nevertheless called a secondary 
cause, the primary or efficient cause of the stone’s falling being 
the attraction of gravity. The terms, primary and secondary 
cause, cannot, however, be recommended for use, for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

It is the universal bias of the human mind to take all things 
with reference to itself, and to accommodate their being to the 
thoughts and sensations of men, whilst overlooking their own 
most intimate nature. Bacon frequently remarks on this dis- 
tinction between things in themselves and things as they appear 
to mankind—or, as he expresses it, between things considered 
with regard to universe and with regard to man. This inclina- 
tion of the human mind has frequeutly given rise to the creation 
of ideas and of distinctions to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in outward nature. Cause and effect are an instance in 
point. Nothing is more frequent in common life, or more 
general amongst scientific writers, than to speak of cause and 
effect as things of a different and dual nature; the one standing 
completely outside the other. But this distinction is altogether 
inadmissible and erroneous. For by the law of reaction, which 
holds good in all physical phenomena produced by physical 
forces, it is impossible to distinguish materially between the seat 
of cause or effect. A stone which drops on the floor, is not the 
seat of the effect of gravity, nor is the earth the seat of the cause ; 
but it is the mutual attraction between the earth and the stone 
which induces or implies a reaction of both—an imperceptible 
motion in the case of the immense earth, and a sensible one in 
the case of the small stone.* Again, to say that gravity is the 
cause which has for effect the motion of both earth and stone, is 
to say no more than that “opium renders men sleepy because 
of its soporific power.” The coexistence of the earth and stone 
apart in space, necessitates their mutual approach ; there is no 
room here for a distinction between cause and effect, and even if 
the mechanism by means of which the apparent mutual attrac- 
tion of matter is brought about were known, there would be only 





* So also in the case where a projectile produces an impress in a target, 
the projectile is called the cause of the impress; but if the projectile, in- 
stead of being lodged in, is repelled by the target, the target is said to be 
the cause of the repulsion. But, in reality, the mass and swiftness of the 
projectile, and the rigidity of the target combined, according to their 
varying magnitudes, imply the event either of the impress or of the repul- 
sion. We may style these events effects, and the above circumstances 
causes, but do not gain any additional insight into the nature of the operas 
tion by performing this mental analysis, and we are entirely mistaken if we 
attempt to point out which is the local seat of cause and which of effect. 
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some additional circumstances introduced which would make the 
necessity plainer, but could not be viewed in the light of in- 
dependent causes. The coexistence of certain circumstances 
necessitates the advent of certain results; or rather, a number of 
known circumstances by their mere coexistence involve a number 
of other circumstances at first unknown, and which on becoming 
known are called effects, while the circumstances first referred 
to, being mentally considered apart, are designated as causes. 
But these circumstances are but mentally distinguished from 
each other, while in reality they are one.* Indeed, cause and 
effect, as abstractions of the mind, have to be mentally amalga- 
mated—somewhat like the two pictures on a stereoscopic slide— 
in order that the impression which they produce may correspond 
to the object or phenomena, of which each one by itself gives 
but a partial and incomplete view. 

The preceding considerations are not a mere contention about 
words, as any one will allow who remembers the discussions that 
have so long occupied all classes of thinkers, as to whether cause 
and effect were simultaneous or not ; whether proportionate or 
not, and the like,—questions which, to our thinking, are either 
without meaning, or may be viewed as depending upon mere 
terms of more or less arbitrary definition. But to return. In 
this essay we shall name the “ origin” of a phenomenon, or, more 
particularly, of electricity, the circumstance in which is implied 
the possibility for the occurrence of the phenomenon, or in our 
particular case, of the excitation of electricity ; whilst by “ motive,” 
or “electro-motive,” we shall designate those circumstances 
which, without being in themselves competent to excite electricity, 
or raise any phenomenon in general, become accessory to its 
production. 

To investigate the origin of electricity, it becomes thus necessary 
to treat first of the nature of those adventitious circumstances 
which act as motives to the production of electrical phenomena. 
Of such, the following have been discovered in chronological 


* It would be unsound in mathematics to say that the equality of the 
three sides in any triangle is the cause of which the effect is the equality of 
its three angles, or vice versa; for in stipulating the equality of the sides, 
we have already enunciated by implication the equality of the angles, although 
from the imperfection of our mind we cannot at once see the consequence. 
A similar reasoning holds true also with regard to all natural phenomena, 
which hold one another as if by the links of a chain, but cannot properly be 
viewed as giving rise to one another. It is of no consequence that in phy- 
sical phenomena what is called ¢ime forms an incident which has nothing to 
do with geometrical or algebraical figures and the theorems which relate 
to them. For time, so far from being a determining element in regard to phe- 
nomena, is rather determined or defined by ¢hem, in so far a3 they are all 
essentially but motion; and what is called time, in natural philosophy at 
least, has no independent existence, but must, on the contrary, be defined 
by motion. 
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order :—1, friction ; 2, voltaism ; 3, heat ; 4, magnetism ; and 5, 
electricity. With regard to the last two motives, it has to be 
observed that, since magnetism is now considered to be the result 
of electrical currents, and hence itself of an electrical nature, it, 
as well as electricity itself, cannot be considered for the present 
in the theory of electromotives; as to do so would require a 
knowledge of the form of electricity, which alone can give a clue 
to the manner of reaction between electrical and non-electrified 
matter. There remain thus only three electromotives, viz., 
friction, voltaism, and heat, to be here considered ; for it will be 
found that some other minor motives, which are referred to in 
treatises on electricity, may be comprised under one or other of 
the above-mentioned heads. 

As the course of scientific discovery is not generally found to 
follow the order of logic, so also the investigation of scientific 
facts is not always best conducted by adopting some strict method ; 
—as to ascend from the more simple phenomena to the more 
complicated, or the reverse. Hence, in the following exposition 
of the nature of electromotives, we shall proceed by an order 
which is neither chronological, nor at first sight methodical. We 
shall begin with heat, then proceed to friction, and conclude with 
voltaism ; which progression will, it is thought, lead in the surest 
manner to an understanding of the true nature of electromotives, 
and hence of the origin of electricity. These subdivisions evidently 
coincide with those which in text-books are generally headed 
by the titles of Thermo-electricity, Frictional Electricity, and 
Voltaic Electricity—terms by which it is not intended to desig- 
nate different kinds of electricity, but only different modes of 
engendering electricity of an identical nature. 

I. In treating of heat as an electromotive, phenomena are 
first brought to mind, of which the following may be considered 
as the type. We take two wires of different metals and connect 
one end of each with one of the other, so as to form a common 
circuit. As long as both the joints thus formed have the same 
temperature, no electricity can be observed ; but as soon as the 
temperatures become different, what is called an electrical current 
will set in. Now it is necessary to remark, in the first place, 
that, supposing the difference of temperature in the two joints or 
contacts—previously at the common temperature of the atmo- 
sphere—was brought about by an application of heat at one 
contact, the other remaining as before ; this application of heat 
does not constitute an absolutely new circumstance in the experi- 
ment, for both contacts originally possess some heat, and the 
introduction of fresh heat can only cause an augmentation of such 
heat at the point of application. The case is similar as with the 
two scales of a balance containing equal weights at first, but in 
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one of which an additional weight has been subsequently added. 
In this example, the additional weight acts as a motive for the 
upsetting of the balance, previously in equilibrium ; but the origin 
of the phenomenon is found in the attraction of gravity for all” 
the weights in the scales. The subtraction of weight from one 
of the scales has the same effect as the addition of an equal weight 
in the other scale ; and the equilibrium in the case of equal weights 
is the consequence of the equal actions exerted upon each of the 
scales, but in opposite directions. Similarly, in the thermo- 
electrical couple formed of two wires in contact at both ends, the 
diminution of temperature, or the subtraction of heat, at one 
contact, has the same result as the augmentation of temperature, 
or the addition of heat, at the other. Hence, since cold is not 
a principle or substance, but altogether something negative, the 
cooling of one contact, in itself, could not produce any electrical 
‘results, except such as were already before in latent existence, 
That is to say, whilst the two contacts are at an equable tempe- 
rature, each is the seat of an equal electrical action, but exerted in 
opposite directions; and the addition or subtraction of heat acts 
as an electromotive by upsetting the electrical balance previously 
established. From the preceding statement, it will appear to 
be altogether wrong to assert that electricity is gained at the 
expense of heat; for actually heat may be gained, that is to say 
transferred, by placing one of thethermo-electrical joints in contact 
with a cold substance, and an electrical current be produced, that 
is electricity be gained, at the same time. Nor does the produc- 
tion of the current depend, as has been surmised, but never proved 
by any facts, on the unequal loss of heat by radiation in the two 
wires of different metals. That such cannot be the case has been 
well shown by M. Magnus. Somewhat more specious is the view 
which ascribes the production of thermo-electrical currents to the 
unequal propagation of heat within the two elements of the thermo- 
electric couple. But this view also may be disproved by the fol- 
lowing facts, which have been well brought out by M.Gaugain. The 
strength and direction of the thermo-electrical current depend on 
the temperatures of the two contacts of the couple in which it 
circulates. If the temperature at one contact is kept constant, 
but the temperature at the other is made to vary, the strength 
of the current will vary at the same time ; and when the variable 
temperature has reached a certain point, the direction of the 
current may become the reverse of what it previously was. Hence, 
on the hypothesis that the current is produced by the unequal 
conduction of heat, when the current is reversed the conductive 
powers of the two elements of the couple must be similarly 
reversed ; which there is no evidence to prove. Moreover, it 1s 
found that the temperature at which the reversal in the direction 
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of the current takes place—by an alteration in the temperature 
of one of the contacts—depends on the magnitude of temperature 
of the other contact ; but this temperature cannot influence the 
reversal of conductive power at the first contact, which is hence 
incapable of accounting for the production of the current at all. 
It might be objected that the temperature of the invariable con- 
tact, though it cannot influence or modify the temperature, and 
hence the conductivity, at the other contact, may yet do so in the 
case of the intermediate portions; were it not found that this cir- 
cumstance, which indeed would influence the relative conductive 
powers of the elements as a whole, has no influence at‘all on the 
strength of the thermo-electric current, which depends only on 
the temperatures of the contacts, but not on those of the inter- 
mediate parts, if what are called resistances are properly taken 
into account. 

It has already been shown that the electrical current of a 
thermo-couple is the resultant of the two opposite electrical 
actions taking place at each of the two contacts separately, and 
depending on temperature for strength. As neither the consump- 
tion nor the radiation or conduction of heat, by the light of pheno- 
mena, appear to be the source of the electrical action observed, 
it remains only for us to conclude, for the present, that at the 
contact of heterogeneous matter an electrical action takes place, 
which is regulated by temperature as to strength. In studying, 
however, further phenomena, we may yet penetrate deeper into 
the real nature of thermo-electrical action. 

Besides the electrical action which differences of temperatures 
give rise to in couples of wires, or generally in two different 
pieces of metal joined in a circuit,* a similar action is found to be 
exerted in single pieces of metal, through inequalities of tempe- 
rature. A metal bar being heated from a section not symme- 
trically placed to the ends of the bar, and then approached to a 
magnet, was found by Yelin to behave as if it were itself a 
magnet, showing thereby the existence of electrical currents in 
its interior, which subsided as soon as the temperature of the bar 
was equable throughout. Yelin, and, independently of him, 
Seebeck, found also that the two ends of a wire, being kept at 
different temperatures, and then made to touch, produce a cur- 
rent of electricity in their own circuit. A wire bent into a cir- 
cuit, but without its ends actually touching, and heated at a point 
notsymmetrical to the ends, as shown by M. Gaugain, may similarly 
evolve a current of electricity for a time—as long, namely, as the 
temperature of the wire has not become invariable at each point, 





* The difference of the two pieces need not be a difference of chemical 
nature; a mere difference of texture often suffices. 
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by the equilibrium between the heat received by conduction, 
and the heat lost by radiation or communication to the air. This 
last experiment shows also that the conduction and radiation 
of heat do not, in themselves, engender any electrical currents ; 
for here is a case where both conduction and radiation take place, 
and yet no current is produced, notwithstanding the dissimilarity 
of both with reference to the two portions of the wire situated at 
either side of the heated point. That tourmaline and other 
minerals evolve electricity on being heated, or whilst cooling, 
has been known for a long time; but M. Becquerel has shown 
that at the terminals of a metallic wire, so-called statical effects 
may likewise be evolved, if the terminals are kept at tempera- 
tures different from each other. 

All these phenomena point to this one conclusion—that for the 
production of electricity it is not absolutely necessary that sub- 
stances dissimilar in nature, or even but in texture, should be in 
mutual contact ; but wherever differences of temperature prevail 
in an otherwise perfectly homogeneous fragment of matter, there 
electricity manifests itself likewise, especially if the substance be 
a conductor. If these differences’ of temperature are them- 
selves variable with time, what is called an electrical current 
sets in; but if invariable with time, in some cases only statical 
results may be observed. The laws of thermo-electricity, as de- 
duced from experiments, conclusively establish the fact in a 
mathematical form—which, however, the above-mentioned phe- 
nomena by themselves indicate with sufficient clearness—that to 
each substance appertains a certain electric power, which de- 
pends, 1. on its chemical nature; 2. on its mechanical texture ; 
3. on its temperature and physical state. When these qualities 
are uniform in every point of any single body or complex of 
masses, the electric power, so far, is disguised to human appre- 
hension ; but wherever any variation in those qualities does take 
place—as by varying the temperature in different parts of the 
same fragment of matter, which, as shown by Sturgeon, may 
affect any form whatever; or by varying its texture (a circum- 
stance which has similarly been carefully studied by Sturgeon) ; 
or finally, by rendering the substance altogether chemicaliy non- 
homogeneous—electrical results make their appearance, in conse- 
quence of the disturbance in the equilibrium of electric powers 
previously existing. It would be wishing to go too far, for the 
present, to investigate the nature of this electric power, the 
mode of its equilibrium in perfectly homogeneous and equably 
warm matter, and the manner in which the want of such equi- 
librium may entail as a consequence the well-known electrical 
phenomena; for all this belongs to the inquiry into the form of 
electricity, which we have excluded from the scope of this essay. 
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But so much must be accepted as a fact resting on the impreg- 
nable—and, in fact, upon the unassailed—evidence of thermo- 
electricity, that substances, without being in any way chemically 
altered or otherwise modified, may give rise to statical electricity 
and to dynamical electricity ; but in every such case, for any 
phenomenon to become perceptible the presence of two frag- 
ments of matter, (be they but two molecules of one and the 
same body,) in some respect heterogeneous, is required ; simi- 
larly as in gravity the presence of two fragments or atoms, at 
some distance from each other, is required for the effort of gra- 
vitation to produce any, though not necessarily ocularly, percep- 
tible results, Yet in the last resort the electric power, like what 
is called mass, appears as a magnitude inherent in every sub- 
stance or atom independent of any other; but as the effort of 
gravitation is represented by the product of the masses of the 
mutually gravitating bodies, so also the resultant electric 
action, or electric tension, is compounded of the differences of 
the electric powers of the simultaneously excited substances. 

It will appear in the sequel to what extent the conclusions to 
be derived from the thermo-electrical phenomena are verified 
and borne out by the attentive consideration of the remaining 
electromotives. For the present, it is necessary to indicate how 
far the results obtained from the analysis of thermo-electricity, 
as far as solid bodies are concerned, apply also to liquids and 
gases. Both at the contact of liquids with metals, and of liquids 
among themselves, as also at the contact of gases with metals, 
thermo-electrical actions have been observed. Seebeck, by dip- 
ping wires of metals into unequally-heated paris of a molten mass 
of metal, produced thermo-currents. Professor Faraday, almost 
the first, produced such currents by dipping a wire of platinum 
or any other inoxidable substance into the two branches of a 
V-shaped tube filled with different fluids, and one branch of 
which was kept at a different temperature from the other. M. 
Wild, finally, has produced thermo-currents by forming circuits 
of fluids which do not mix at all, or but slowly, on heating the 
sections of contact unequally. There can be no doubt, on the 
other hand, that the currents which are observed upon intro- 
ducing the inoxidable ends of a wire in unequally-hot parts of a 
flame are purely thermo-electrical, and have nothing to do with 
a supposed production of electricity by combustion; such, at 
least, is the result to be deduced from the accurate observations 
of M. Becquerel and M. Buff. 

These facts go some way to prove that the electric power is 
universal among matter, and universally dependent upon tem- 
perature ; it should be observed, however, that that particular 
law according to which the electrical power of each substance is 
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dependent on itself alone, and not upon the nature of the sub- 
stance with which it is in contact, appears not to be applicable 
to fluids. This law was deduced before from the fact that elec- 
trical currents may be produced in single wires, different portions 
of which are kept at different temperatures. But as no such 
currents have been hitherto generated in fluids upon the same 
assumptions, and it has even been found impossible to do so in 
the case of quicksilver, where the experiment has been tried, the 
law cannot be said to be valid also for fluids, so far as thermo- 
electrical evidence is concerned. 

II. Our object now will be to investigate in what manner 
friction may give rise to electrical excitement, with a view to 
ultimately discover the actual sense in which friction may be 
considered as an electromotive. 

Friction is the oldest means by which matter has been electri- 
cally excited ; yet it is not far from truth to say that its action 
is less understood than that of any other electromotive. With- 
out asserting that there were anything peculiar, not capable of 
further analysis, in friction, the term “friction” is yet put forward 
as denoting an implement sui generis for the production of 
electricity. To arrive at any insight into the actual function of 
friction as a means to the excitation of electricity, it is necessary, 
however, to survey separately the several acts which together, 
whether successively or contemporaneously, take place in friction ; 
these constitute the essential thing, while friction in itself is only 
a word or technical term used to denote the aggregate of those 
acts. What occurs in friction may be analysed as follows :—Two 
fragments of matter are brought in mutual contact; they are 
next pressed together, and one piece then is put in relative motion 
to the other, the contact meanwhile subsisting. These three acts 
constitute the essence of friction by common consent, and they 
involve the following results as consequences :—1. Some lesion 
of the surfaces rubbed. 2. The heating of both the rubbing and 
the rubbed body. 3. An electrical excitement of the same. This 
latter it is our object to account for, whilst in the first-mentioned 
five circumstances must be found the explanation. 

The primary circumstance in friction is the contact between 
two fragments of matter. We have seen before, on considering 
the thermo-electrical phenomena, that such contact, under the 
conditions of heterogeneity or inequality of temperature, is not 
only competent to produce, but implies by its very existence, an 
electrical disturbance, of which more proof will be forthcoming in 
the sequel. The addition of pressure to simple contact acts 
in a double manner; first by compressing each of the two 
elements in mutual contact within itself; and secondly, by 
increasing the area of actual close contact between the two com- 
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pressed bodies. Now it has never been found, or asserted, that 
the mere uniform compression of any body (as, for instance, of a 
solid body floating within a fluid which is compressed) causes its 
electrical excitation ; but, on the other hand, there was every 
a priori reason to believe that the increase of size or number in 
the surfaces of immediate touch between any two hetero- 
geneous or apparently electrically neutral substances must contri- _ 
bute to render that electrical excitation which the contact of 

heterogeneous matter, according to the teaching of thermo- 
electricity, of necessity involves, not real, but simply perceptible. 
The experiments of Libes, Biot, and M. Becquerel carry out this 
view of the matter. That the electricity thus produced by simple 
compression often differs in sign from that produced by friction 
between the same substances need not astonish us, considering 
that there is more involved in friction than simple compression. 

Lateral movement, like compression, and which is the third 
constituent element of friction, acts by the multiplication of 
points, or intensification in the degree of actual contact; for 
mere relative motion of any two bodies, independent of contact, 
has never been shown to be a source of electricity, both the mov- 
ing substances being unelectrical before motion. A celebrated 
physicist, who is one of the few that rightly interpret the agency 
of friction as an electromotive, has compared friction, in this re- 
spect, with the act of stirring up solutions for the purpose of 
producing precipitations, which simile applies especially to the 
act of relative movement of which we have just been speaking. 

Another circumstance which is active in friction is heat, which, 
as we have reason to believe, is molecular motion, and produced, 
in the case of friction, from the relative complexual motion of the 
masses rubbed. If the heat produced in friction is equally dis- 
tributed between the two masses rubbed, the electrical state of 
these masses will be different from what it would have been if 
friction were not accompanied by heat; if, on the other hand, 
the distributicn is unequal, the heating by itself may be com- 
petent, at least in conjunction with contact, which is necessarily 
implied in friction, to produce electrical results, even in the case 
where the two masses are otherwise similar in substance and tex- 
ture. Accordingly, numerous experiments are on record showing 
that wherever the process of friction is such that the rubbing 
masses grow unequally warm, friction will excite electricity be- 
tween masses perfectly homogeneous. 

We have seen hitherto that in friction no additional circum- 
stances are implied or at work but such as have been found active 
already in the case of thermo-electricity—contact and tempera- 
ture. There is only one additional fact which constitutes a real 
ditference—viz. the grinding or rubbing off of particles, and con- 
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sequent solutions of continuity, which are concomitant to friction. 
Such solutions of continuity by themselves really do excite elec- 
trical phenomena, as the breaking asunder of a piece of sugar or 
the like in the dark will show. But this is a phenomenon which, 
although possibly of some importance, nobody as far as we know 
has yet attempted to account for. 

Upon the whole, the result of the consideration of frictional 
electricity is identical with the result of the consideration -of 
thermo-electricity, and the parallelism in the facts of these 
two sections in ordinary treatises of electricity complete, 
saving the one just mentioned. As a wire by inequalities of 
temperature produces electricity in the case where the heat 
is communicated, similarly inequalities of temperature pro- 
duced by friction in otherwise homogeneous matter give rise 
to electricity. This fact was observed in the first instance by 
Bergmann, in rubbing crosswise two slips of plate-glass; 
and it was shown by A®pinus that if the slips were rubbed 
lengthwise, so as to cause the increase of temperature to 
be equal in both, no electricity made its appearance. That in- 
equality of temperature has a decisive influence is proved also 
by the observation, made by Beccaria, that if the slips of glass 
before friction were of unequal temperature, the electrical result 
of friction is different from what it was in the case where the 
temperatures were equal. These facts prove a pe. ‘ect identity 
of behaviour, in an electrical point of view, of non-conductors 
heated by friction and conductors heated from without, in the 
case of single elements. The same may be pronounced with re- 
gard to couples from the experiments made by Coulomb, which 
showed that the electrical result of friction between hetero- 
geneous matter depends upon the original temperature of each 
of the masses rubbed; proving that temperature in the end 
determines the electrical excitement. But the most remarkable 
experiment, which clearly and in a general manner establishes 
the perfect identity of origin of frictional and thermal electricity, 
was made by M. Gaugain. It had been observed by M. Becquerel 
that by the continuous friction of two plates of metal a perma- 
nent electric current could be engendered in wires, forming a 
circuit in which the plates are included. In this fact, a new 
source of electricity was supposed to have been discovered, whilst 
in reality it only showed the perfect identity of source of frictional 
and of thermo-electricity. This was demonstrated in the follow- 
ing manner by M. Gaugain. He rubbed against one another two 
plates of different metals, measuring at the same time by elec- 
trical thermometers the increase of temperature which friction 
had produced in the plates, as also the intensity of the electric 
current which it caused to circulate in the connecting wire. He 
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next stopped the friction, and heated the plates, instead, by 
lamp ; this again produced a current of electricity as heretofore, 
and caused an increase of temperature, but instead of frictional 
electricity, thermal electricity was now evolved. The two cur- 
rents thus differently produced were found to be of equal inten- 
sity whenever the increase of temperature to which they were 
owing was equal, whatscever the manner in which that increase 
had been engendered. This experiment proves irrefutably that ~ 
the friction, at any rate, of metals acts only in so far as an electro- 
motive as it is productive of heat, and hence of inequalities of 
temperature within complexes of bodies. 

Quicksilver, though a liquid, may become electrical by pound- 
ing, like any solid metal by friction. Similar observations had 
been made also some considerable time ago regarding other 
fluids ; until in the hydro-electric machine of Sir W. Armstrong, 
in which, as shown by Professor Faraday, the friction of small 
drops of fluids against solids is the electromotive, the capability 
of fluids to evolve electricity by friction was rendered eminently 
conspicuous. It is little doubtful that in the electrical pheno- 
mena observed in some capillary and similar actions, whether 
spontaneously produced or by outward pressure, the friction of 
fluids against solids is similarly the real electromotive.* 

Thus, without any exception, the identity of electric action of 
friction and of heat, at least wherever friction has been found 
capable of acting as an electromotive, has been established. 
And we have the great authority of Sir H. Davy for concluding 
that “friction may be considered as a succession of contacts, and 
[that] the natural energies of bodies [%.e. the degree of electric 
excitation which they experience on simple contact] would pro- 
bably be accurately exhibited by it, if the unequal excitation of 
heat or its unequal communication to the different surfaces did 
not interfere by altering unequally their electric capacities [or 
electric powers].”+ In other words, frictional electricity and 
thermo-electricity have identically the same origin, both depend- 
ing upon an inequality of electric power within either a single 
body or a complex of bodies, owing to mere differences of tem- 
perature, or to differences of temperature in combination with 
differences of chemical nature or of physical nature. 

III. Having found friction—which is nothing but repeated 
contact attended by heating, or by the conversion of com- 
plexual into molecular motion; and thermo-electrical contact 





* By the experiments of Professor Faraday, the friction of gases against 
solids, which partly ancient and partly recent experiments had rendered it 
probable might also evolve electricity, is not found efficient in that respect. 

+ “Phil. Trans.,” 1807, p. 50. 
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—which is but contact with differences of temperature 
induced by the communication of heat, to act as electro- 
motives, it is proved beyond doubt that contact itself may con- 
stitute an electromotive. The laws of thermo-electricity. which 
have already been referred to, show mathematically that the 
electric action of a thermo-couple is but the resultant of two 
separate actions taking place at each of the contacts indepen- 
dently of the other. Such contact, hence, constitutes a source of 
electricity or electro-motive by itself, the efficiency of which is regu- 
lated, in the case mentioned, by temperature ; and the neutrality 
of a couple whose contacts have an identical temperature, or 
whose electrical resultant is nought, is hence obvious. If the 
neutrality of a couple with contacts at an equable temperature is 
thus plain, it might still be believed that a circuit formed of three 
elements for instance, instead of two, should in all cases produce 
a resultant different from nought. Now it has been stated before 
that, in the case of metallic elements, the electric power of each 
is a magnitude which is independent of the nature of the second 
substance with which itis in contact; —this is proved by the thermo- 
electrical experiments of M. Becquerel, and is indicated to some 
extent also by the fact that currents may be produced by heat- 
ing, in single elements. To each metal hence a constant electric 
power, expressible in numbers, may be ascribed ;* which are of 
such a nature that the electrical results apparent at the contact 
of any two elements are expressed by the difference of the two 
numbers belonging to these elements as 
signs of their electric powers. Hence, if 
we consider three metallic elements 
joined to a circuit, as in the annexed / \5 
diagram, we shall observe that the sum 
of electric powers is nought. If, on the ‘al 
contrary, three elements are joined to- © 4; re ash 
gether which do not obey the law just 
stated, that is to say, elements the electric powers of which vary 
according to the nature of the second substance with which each 
is in contact, then by a similar diagram as in the previous case, 
it will become evident that the electrical “nt 
resultant is different from nought. Ele- i a. 
ments of the last description are repre- a 
sented by the fluids, which already from 4 . 
thermo-electrical evidence we have had - 
reason to expect would behavedifferently +« 
in this regard from the solid metals. © -# K “= 
Electric results which are produced by the conjunction of three 





-) 








* See page 137. 
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or more elements, some of which are in the fluid state, are called 
voltaic; though, in reality, their origin is the same as that of the 
poe of thermo-electricity and frictional electricity. It 
as been supposed by some philosophers that the chemical 
actions which arise consequent upon contact between most 
fluids and solids were the primary source whence the elec- 
tricity in those cases is derived. But this view is disproved 
by the following facts. In the three principal combinations 
or piles from which voltaic electricity is evolved, it may be 
shown that no chemical action actually sets in before electri- 
cal action, but rather the converse. In Daniell’s pile, con- 
sisting of copper, solution of sulphate of copper, sulphuric 
acid, and zinc in mutual contact, chemical action between 
the zinc and sulphuric acid indeed did take place previous to, 
though yet not wholly independent of electric action; but 
by the improvement of Sturgeon, which consisted in the amalga- 
mation of the zinc, all chemical action while the pile is not work- 
ing is excluded. Hence, in this case, as long as the zine and 
copper are not connected with one another, though they are in 
contact with the fluids, no chemical action takes place; but as 
soon as the solid zinc and copper which cannot react chemically 
upon one another are connected, chemical action on the part of 
the fluids at once ensues. Besides, free electricity while the poles 
of the battery are disconnected, and hence all chemical action is 
stopped, is observed in every battery, and its quantity has been 
measured in many cases; the chemical action, hence, which is 
but subsequent to contact between the poles, can neither be the 
source of that free electricity, nor of the electric current of 
which free electricity is the initial state. The actual relation of 
chemical change or affinity to electricity is a subject reserved for 
future discovery ; for the present, it seems important to know 
that electrical action is not dependent upon chemical change, 
and that the former actually precedes the latter. So much re- 
sulted from the examination of Daniell’s pile, as modified by 
Sturgeon ; but an attentive consideration of the other electric 
batteries in use would lead us to an exactly similar result. 

The original discovery of Volta, as is well known, was not the 
battery or pile, but rather the existence of so-called statical 
electrical effects, which he noticed as the result of contact be- 
tween any two heterogeneous metallic elements. It would seem 
preposterous to seek for the explanation of these phenomena 
elsewhere than in contact, after having seen already in the case 
of frictional and of thermo-electricity, where nobody ever sug- 
gested chemical or other peculiar actions, that contact is capable 
of eliciting both statical results and currents. The thermo- 
electric couple involves as a necessity the electrical state of each 
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of the two contacts of which it is composed ; the couple in friction 
does similarly involve this necessity ; what wonder, then, that 
simple contact by itself, without extraneous heating or rubbing, 
should be competent to raise electricity? The experiment, be- 
sides, has been performed since Volta’s time by many able 
physicists ; it has been performed upon metals which exclude the 
idea of chemical action on the part of the humidity or other 
elements of the air ; and it has finally been accurately measured 
what is the magnitude of electricity evolved in each case. 

As for solid metals, the measurements have been most carefully 
made by the late Professor Kohlrausch. He has shown, in the 
first place, what was scarcely liable to any more doubt, that 
contact naturally does evolve electricity ; and he thence proceeded 
to measure the results in each case, which afforded a confirmation 
of that remarkable law of independence of electric powers with 
regard to the metals, which had originally been Volta’s great dis- 
covery. The observations relating to combinations between solids 
and fluids are due to Professor Buff, from whose researches it 
results that whether chemical reaction exists between a given 
solid and a given fluid, or not, electrical reaction will always take 
place between them. In the same way, the electrical reaction 
between solids and gases is proved by the powerful gas battery 
invented by Mr. Grove, and which consists of the chemically 
neutral elements, platinum, oxygen, and hydrogen; while the 
reaction between fluids exclusively has long been established by 
the experiments of Sir H. Davy,:in which circuits formed of 
fluids neutral to each other previous to electrical action gave yet 
an electrical result. Some philosophers were actually inclined to 
ascribe to the mutual reaction between the fluids employed in 
the ordinary electric batteries the whole of their efficiency ; but 
this view is opposed by the fact, long ago established by Volta 
himself, that the electrical reaction between fluids is small, and 
may even be neglected, in comparison to that which the contact 
of solids gives rise to. 


_ On a review of the whole subject, we arrive at this conclu- 
sion :— 


Lhut to every substance belongs a certain electric power 
which becomes apparent in the shape of electric phenomena, 
wherever in a complex of masses the balance of electric 
powers is upset—be it by variations of temperature, or by 
differences of texture, or by chemical heterogeneity of sub- 
stance, or, finally, by any other diversity wpon which the 
magnitude of electric power may be dependent. 


The origin of electricity has thus been established with similar 
{Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV,]—New Szzizs, Vol. XXXIII.No.I. L 
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clearness and certainty as is the origin of the phenomena of 
gravity. It has, indeed, not been explained in what manner the 
mere contact of different substances, or of molecules in a different 
state, is found capable of engendering the well-known electrical re- 
sults; but it is equally unknown in what manner the coexistence of 
two fragments of matter apart in space necessitates their mutual 
approach. The rectilinear movement of a stone falling and the 
elliptical movement of the moon at first sight would seem to be 
referable to very different origins, the attendant circumstances 
being very dissimilar. Indeed, to an untutored mind, it may ap- 
pear altogether objectionable to refer a motion which, though at 
times it involves a slight approach, at others involves an equal 
retrocession, to any attraction at all. It may similarly appear 
wrong to ascribe to the sun liability to attraction, though he 
apparently never moves at all. Yet, all these difficulties not- 
withstanding, it is allowed that the fall of a stone and the motion 
of the moon are phenomena of the same order, and that the sun 
and planets mutually attract one another. The difficulties 
in the way of accepting the theory of electromotives explained 
in these pages are similarly but apparent, and consist principally 
in the following two. Why, it may be asked, do we suppose in 
the inactive thermo-couple equal but opposite electromotives 
in action, instead of a simple neutrality? And next, why, if con- 
tact is an electromotive, does not a circuit of three metals 
engender a current? The answer to these objections is easy. 

The experiments of Volta have shown that by the contact of 
metals electricity is developed ; and, on the other hand, thermo- 
electricity shows that the electrical excitement is a function of 
temperature. At the same time, thermo-electricity by itself may 
be considered as proof of both the above facts, of which the 
statical experiments afford a verification. In what manner soever 
the argument be viewed, it follows that the thermo-electrical 
couple of equable temperature is inactive and not neutral. 

The experimentsof Voltaled him also to discover that the electric 
excitement at the poles of a circuit composed of any number of 
metals is the same as that produced by the presence of the two 
elements alone which form the poles of the circuit ; from this iz 
follows of necessity that a closed circuit of three metals, like one 
of two, is inactive but not neutral. The thermo-electrical laws 
discovered by M. Becquerel, similarly, are completely explained 
by the same fact which accounts for the inactivity of the triple 
circuit ; and the accurate experiments of Kohlrausch, finally, have 
established that the electrical excitement between any two metals 
is really such as is required by the law of Volta. Hence, by a 
complete chain of evidence it is demonstrated that the inactivity 
of the triple circuit is by no means an arbitrary assumption ; but 
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rather—like that of the inactive thermo-couple, to which in fact the 
former is equivalent—it is the necessary consequence of a physical 
law, established by positive and independent demonstration. 

The two difficulties which we have mentioned being thus satis- 
factorily explained cannot form a more serious impediment in the 
way of the theory of electricity developed in this paper than the 
immobility of the sun or the elliptical motion of the planets have 
formed in the way of the theory of gravitation. Nor is it at all 
surprising that there should be a dependence of the electric power 
on temperature, texture, and chemical nature, when weconsider that 
gravity similarly depends upon distance. One of the greatest 
and most thoughtful philosophers to whom Great Britain has 
given birth has beautifully observed :*—“The phenomena of 
nature resemble the scattered leaves of the Sibylline prophesies ; 
a word only or a single syllable is written on each leaf, which, 
when separately considered, conveys no instruction to the mind ; 
but when, by the labour of patient investigation, every fragment 
is replaced in its appropriate connexion, the whole begins at once 
to speak a perspicuous and harmonious language.” It is the result 
of labour of this kind—that is, of careful collation of apparently 
disjointed and often, by themselves, meaningless facts—that it 
was intended to lay before the reader in this essay. But the 
greater and more difficult part of the work remains yet to be 
done. We have undertaken but to clear up the Origin of 
Electricity ; but a far deeper mystery still envelopes what, in 
Baconian phraseology, we have called the Form of Electricity. 
Messages hasten daily across the Atlantic with lightning speed, 
“swifter than the course of the sun,”—but neither he who wields 
the simple battery or machine by whose agency this wonderful 
result is accomplished, nor the philosopher who investigates the 
empirical laws that relate to it, can account for the nature or 
intimate being of Electricity, the very word of which has thus 
become a word of reproach rather than of triumph to the human 
intellect. 





” 


* See “ Young’s Lectures,” vol. i. p. 10. 
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Art. VII.—Inp1an Wortuizs. 


Lives of Indian Officers, illustrative of the History of the Civil 
and Military Services of India. By Joun W. Kaye 
London : A. Strahan and Co. ; and Bell and Daldy. 1867. 


O rule a subject empire with wisdom, vigour, and purity ; to 
make the name of England respected throughout the de- 
caying empires of Asia; to infuse into the stagnant material of 
Oriental civilization the life that springs from European progress, 
—such have been some of the tasks which our supremacy in 
India has imposed upon those who there serve the State. Great 
missions call forth great men; or if these are not always to be 
found, the higher qualities of those employed are brought out 
and nourished by the very difficulties of their task. Thus it has 
happened, that if in India the baser elements of the ruling race 
have not been wanting to take advantage of the ductility of the 
subject, England has, on the whole, good cause to be proud of 
the services to whom her charge has been confided. From the 
time of Lord Cornwallis to the present day, it may truly be 
affimed that Indian officials, as a body, would bear favourable 
comparison for energy and purity with the public men of any 
empire in the world. More than this; as the personal conduct 
of the administrator may there influence the destiny of millions, 
so the chivalrous side of the dominant race has found an oppor- 
tunity denied in the close atmosphere of European politics 
The services of India have had in their ranks men of such saintly 
lives and heroic action as medieval writers dreamed of, if they 
did not see. Of men of this type, and of others eminent under 
the Company’s rule, Mr. Kaye has undertaken to tell in the 
two volumes before us. 

The task is a worthy one, and approached in a worthy spirit. 
Mr. Kaye’s industry is well known ; and he has spared no pains 
to gather due materials for the Lives he has selected. He has 
also to the full that reverence for the subject, without which no 
biographer may hope to succeed. On the other hand, there is 
in the execution of the work more than one constant drawback, 
to which we feel bound to draw attention. We would not accuse 
the author of mere bookmaking, and prefer to believe that he 
simply has not the insight necessary to enable him to discern 
between the respective values of the different portions of his 
materials. From this cause, as we suppose, the biographies are 
laden with details often so superfluous and puerile as to throw 
no light on character, nor to illustrate the general object of the 
work. To know that the hero (to take one life at random) had 
a stepmother and liked her, piled stones on a garden-wall and 
hurt an old man on the other side, read ‘ Drinkwater’s Gibraltar’ 
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at fourteen years old, and got into a scrape at Addiscombe for 
unlawfully exploding an old shell, may be interesting to those 
who personally knew him, but cannot by any means be worth 
publishing to the world at large. In addition to this want of 
discrimination in matter, Mr. Kaye offends no less by a turgid 
and bombastic style, swelling with great words that carry him 
often far above his subject, to land him suddenly in profoundest 
bathos. Ifthe hero meets a friend at dinner, they “take sweet 
counsel,” or “ sweet converse together ;” if he change his inten- 
tion of asking for furlough, and goes to the Punjab, “ Providence 
ordained that his journeyings should be in quite a different direc- 
tion ;’ if his own views are not embodied in the Governor-Gene- 
ral's orders to him, “he bears the burden with all becoming 
humility and resignation ;” if he fail in obtaining the post he 
solicits, “ this is a sore blow, though borne in a manly spirit.” 

The same spirit of exaggeration which makes the author weari- 
some in his epithets, pervades in a marked degree the whole 
current of his views, ‘The picture which he presents is often far 
more the product of his own imagination than of any recorded 
facts. Of this error we shall have occasion to select one striking 
example. We now pass on to the matter of the work, only ob- 
serving further, that it would have been more truly illustrative 
of the governing classes of India had the attempt not been made 
to bring each individual written of up to the same heroic 
standard, and that many readers will be disposed with us to 
contest the author’s assumption that the same Court of Directors 
which we see (vol. ii. p. 301) ignoring Sir H. Lawrence’s advice 
in the hour of need, could have any special property enabling it 
instinctively to select the fittest aspirants for office. 

Cornwallis, statesman and soldier, forms a worthy foreground 
to the group selected from the civil and military services which 
owe their high character to him. A great man and a good, his 
heart was in his work, and his work lives after him. His success 
in Indian administration contrasts so strongly with the sad story 
of his American enterprises, as to justify those who attribute the 
failure of the latter to any cause rather than want of zeal or 
Judgment. We could have wished to avoid following Mr. Kaye 
into the history of the difference between General Clinton and 
his great lieutenant. This, and the military events with which 
It is interwoven, are rather touched upon than written in the 
work before us; and for its purpose it would have been better to 
have kept to that Indian ground, where the biographer treads 
More safely than in the swamps of Carolina and Virginia. It 
would certainly have been juster to Cornwallis. His name is of 
hecessity so connected with the disasters which closed the Re- 
Volutionary War of America, that an imperfect notice of these 
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is an injury to him. Nor is this repaired by Mr. Kaye’s extracts 
from one or two of the less important letters of the series relat- 
ing to the occupation and defence of Yorktown. This corre- 
spondence, published originally by Cornwallis himself in 1788, 
should be read as a whole by those interested. Thus treated, it 
proves abundantly what he asserts in his introduction: “When 
the arrival of the French fleet, and the approval of General 
Washington, were made known to Sir Henry Clinton, it will 
appear that his promises of relief in person were uniform, with- 
out giving me the smallest particle of discretionary power, dif- 
ferent from holding the posts that I occupied.” That he did not 
attempt to break out of the toils in the early part of the invest- 
ment, is thus explained by Cornwallis with a clearness which 
seems to defy contradiction: “The enemy were in a strong posi- 
tion and considerably superior in number, but I should have 
attacked them without hesitation if I had thought myself at 
liberty, after a victory, to escape into the Carolinas with the 
troops that were able to march. No other object appeared sufficient 
to justify this measure. But a defeat would probably have been 
followed with the immediate loss of our post, which until the end 
of September was in a most defenceless state: and as I could 
never have proved that I should not have been relieved, I should 
have been exposed to public execration, as a man who, having 
reason to expect the early arrival of the Commander-in-Chief to 
supersede him in his command, had, in hopes of personal re- 
putation from a victory, sacrificed the essential interest of his 
country.” 

Thus much in justice to a great man who struggled manfully 
against the fates that bore him down, and with him the last hope 
of recovering America by the sword. Biilow, the Prussian 
military writer, a man of genius as brilliant as his fate was un- 
happy, witnessed the struggle in person, and has borne disin- 
terested evidence that these hopes were not as chimerical as it is 
now the fashion to assert. From the day, however, that Britain 
lost the control of the ocean which divided her from her revolted 
colonies, the war could have had but one result. A success on 
Cornwallis’s part in Virginia might have added to his laurels 
gained in New Jersey and the Carolinas, but would have only 
delayed the issue for a little space. Such a free communication 
as the Federal fleets lately had along the coast of the revolted 
States was equally needed in our case. Without it Sherman's 
overland march might have had no better issue than that of 
Cornwallis through the same district. With such aid the 
modern commander established his fame, as the elder, for lack of 
it, came nigh to ruin his reputation. Happily the discussion of 
the circumstances of the Yorktown surrender produced a clearer 
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impression in Cornwallis’s favour among the statesmen of the 
time than Mr. Kaye’s narrative will, we fear, among his readers. 
Hardly was the American War concluded, when we find both 
Fox and Pitt, amid the acrimony of the Indian debates, looking 
to Cornwallis as the man who best might wield supreme control 
in our new great dependency. “The name of such a man,” said 
the former, “might make Parliament consent to the vesting of 
such powers in a Governor-General; but certain I am that 
nothing but the character of that noble Lord could ever induce 
the legislature to commit such powers to an individual at the 
distance of half the globe.” The latter, when his new India Bill 
was in a fair way to pass, offered the Earl his choice of the offices 
of Governor-General or Commander-in-Chief; and when he per- 
sistently declined then, and again after the Macartney inter- 
regnum, to accept either separately, or to take the former office 
at all, unless with independent power in cases of emergency, the 
amending Bill of 1786 was introduced, under which he could 
no longer refuse to act. By this, which became henceforward 
the rule of Indian government, the functions of the Supreme 
Council were reduced to those of mere advice or remonstrance, 
whenever the Governor-General chose to decide for himself. 
The members might in such case collectively or severally re- 
commend or object, but action belonged to the Governor- 
General, on whom henceforward lay the real responsibility of ad- 
ministration, checked only by the higher authority at home. 
As the latter could always receive the recorded opinions of the 
councillors, the Governor-General would naturally take good care 
not to override them without showing good cause. This system 
had been devised at the time of the introduction of the India 
Bill in 1784, but Mr. Pitt had abandoned the proviso which to 
Cornwallis and others seemed the pith of the whole Act, in order 
the more easily to secure its passage. Two years later, however, 
it was found necessary to supply the omission ; and in spite of 
Burke’s powerful opposition, the arguments of Dundas (then 
- President of the Board of Control) prevailed, and the Governor- 
General received the powers he has ever since held. One weak 
point was left in the measure. It was open, from the nature of 
the government, for the Governor-General to reduce himself 
from his rank as responsible ruler to the mere President of a 
Committee, by ceasing to exercise his individual authority, and 
referring all business to a single member or to the voice of the 
Council. This is the temptation natural to any Viceroy who 
would avoid excessive responsibility ; and if report be true, it is 
precisely in this direction that the Supreme Government has for 
some time past tended. Strange if the once daring and ener- 
getic ruler of the Punjab should in the higher office be the means 
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of introducing a new regime, under which the Governor-General 
is stripped of the power and responsibility deemed necessary by 
Cornwallis and Pitt. It was said in India long since, that a 
training at the India (Home) Council, and that the Council of Sir 
C. Wood, would enfeeble the independence and vigour of thought 
even of a Lawrence. 

To return to Cornwallis. Voyaging to Calcutta with Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, for his chief fellow-passenger, he 
landed on the 14th September, 1786, and began that career of 
administrative reform on which his future fame was to rest more 
surely than on American campaigns. It is not necessary to 
peruse the twenty pages which Mr. Kaye has devoted to the 
earlier history of the Indian Civil Service, in order to see that 
Cornwallis had before him an Augean task. To pay collectors, 
judges, even councillors, rather less than the salary of a mer- 
chant’s junior clerk, and to leave these high officials to eke out 
their pittance by jobbery and corruption, had been the normal 
practice of the good old Company. Nearly two centuries before, 
Sir Thomas Roe had written the golden truth, which it was 
left for Cornwallis to reduce to practice. “ Absolutely prohibit,” 
said the far-seeing ambassador of James I., “the private trade, 
for your business will be better done. I know this is harsh. 
Men profess they care not for bare wages. But you will take 
away this plea if you grant great wages to their content; and 
then you know what you part from.” As Mr. Kaye well adds, 
Roe was in this matter a great man, obviously in advance of his 
age. So far from profiting by his wisdom, the Company 
adopted the very contrary policy, attempting by the ridiculous 
device of temporary edicts, framed 16,000 miles off, to keep the 
daily habits of their servants down to their meagre salaries. 
As their rule extended from factories to provinces, and from 
provinces to kingdoms, the childish fetters they had imposed 
were silently laid aside or openly scoffed at, and the picking of 
the Pagoda tree became a recognised art, dividing the attention 
of the civilian with his care of his office. Thus, as soon as 
Cornwallis had investigated the state of things, we find him 
writing (Cornwallis Correspondence, by Ross, vol. i. p. 282) of 
one of the Company’s civil servants in a manner that gives a 
lively picture of the existing regime :— 


“T}l as I thought of the late system of Benares, I found it on in- 
quiry much worse than I could have conceived. ‘The Resident, 
although not regularly vested with any power, enjoyed the almost 
absolute government of the country without control. His emoluments, 
besides the thousand rupees per month allowed him by the Company, 
certainly amounted to little less than four lacs a year, exclusive of the 
complete monopoly of the whole commerce of the country, with the 
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power of granting perwannahs, &c. It has been generally supposed 
that in return for all these good things, the Residents at Benares have 
not been ungrateful to the friends of the Governor-General. I have 
no reason to suppose that Mr. —— took more than his predecessors. 
God knows what he gave. But as he was on bad terms with the 
Rajah and his servants, and as new measures are more likely to suc- 
eced with new men, I thought it better to remove him.” 


In the same letter he adds, in a passage quoted by Mr. Kaye: 
“T am sorry to say that I have every reason to believe that at 
present almost all the collectors are, under the name of some 
telative or friend, deeply engaged in commerce, and by their 
influence as collectors and judges of Adaulet they become the 
most dangerous enemies to the Company’s interest, and the 
greatest oppressors of the manufacturers.” So much for the 
state of things; then came the cause, and the remedy which 
Cornwallis had already, not having been yet in the country a year, 
brought into use without waiting for the Directors’ sanction to 
his reform. “I hope you will approve of the additional allow- 
ances that we have given, for without them it was absolutely 
impossible that an honest man could: acquire the most moderate 
competence. After this liberality I made no scruple of issuing 
the revenue regulations against embarking in trade, and will 
make an example of the first offender.” 

The remedy in such a case was, in fact, clear as the disease, 
being no other than that which Roe had long since recom- 
mended. Yet it needed all the prestige and influence which 
Cornwallis had brought with him, to enforce his views on the 
slow hearing of the Directors. The earnestness with which he 
insisted upon what he felt to be the cardinal point of Indian ad- 
ministration is abundantly illustrated by the ‘Cornwallis Cor- 
respondence, which Mr. Kaye has freely and usefully employed. 
The sweeping inferences he has drawn from this valuable work 
seem to us, in one case, hardly justified, for the expression 
quoted (Kaye, p. 66), as written with reference to the Company's 
civil servants—“I sincerely believe that, excepting Mr. Charles 
Grant, there is not one person on the list who would escape prose- 
cution””—appears in the original letter (‘ Correspondence, vol. i. p. 
318) to be applied to a special “list” of persons whose cases were 
submitted to the Court of Directors for lenient consideration, on 
the score of their having been coerced by their superiors. (The 
letter, it should be observed, was addressed to the Chairman of the 
Court, and not, as Mr, Kaye states, to Mr. Dundas). The word 
“list” thus specially used by Cornwallis in the sentence imme- 
diately preceding could hardly be applied by him in the next— 
that already quoted—to the whole civil service without qualifica- 
tion. If not an elegant writer, he was by no means a loose one, 
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Be this as it may, the measures already taken for the amend- 
ment of the service by the Earl were approved at home, where 
Dundas rendered him due support. In vain was it asserted that 
however well men were paid in India, at that distance they could 
not refrain from fee-taking or corruption in some form. The 
honourable soul of Corawallis revolted at this theory; and the 
objections raised by the Directors to his grants of salaries were 
thus met by him in a private letter to Dundas of August 
26, 1787 :— 


“If the essence of the spirit of economy of the whole Court of 
Directors could be collected, I am sure it would fall very short of my 
anxiety on that subject If it is a maxim that, pay our ser- 
vants as we please, they will equally cheat, the sooner we leave this 
country the better. . . . From the spirit of this letter [of the Direc- 
tors] 1 conclude that the commission given to the cullectors, the allow- 
ances to the residents, will all be disapproved of. I see the pay of the 
sub-treasurer is objected to. When I came I found the sub-treasurer 
playing with the deposits, amounting to three or four lacs. I fancy 
of the two he had rather I had taken his salary from:him. I have 
saved,’’ he forcibly concludes, “since I came, upon the salt, upon the 
various contracts, upon remittances, balances, and jobs of different 
kinds, ten times, I may say fifty times the amount of the salaries that 
are retrenched. Iam doing everything I can to reform the Com- 
pany’s servants, to teach them to be more economical in their mode 
of living, and to look forward to a moderate competency ; and I flatter 
myself I have not hitherto laboured in vain. But if all chance of 
-saving any money and returning to England without acting dishonestly 
is removed, there will be an end of my reformation.” 


A better destiny than he hoped awaited his vigorous measures. 
The promise made to him by Dundas (letter of March 21, 
1787)—“ You may depend upon my giving the most exact atten- 
tion to every suggestion you communicate to me”—appears 
to have been literally fulfilled. As the minister observed in the 
same letter, “ We never before had a government of India, both 
at home and abroad, acting in perfect unison together upon prin- 
ciples of perfect unity and integrity; these ingredients cannot 
fail to produce their consequent effects.” Those effects began to 
appear soon; for we find Cornwallis writing but four months 
after the receipt of this assurance,—“The Company has many 
valuable servants ; the temper of the times is changing. Men 
are beginning to contrast their present expenses and their future 
views. His unwearied war upon sinecures, jobbery, and fraud 
had already reduced the expenditure within the estimates, “ which 
never,” he writes, “happened before ;” whilst the civil service 
was beginning to feel the advantage held out to it by the honester 
system which :refused (to use Cornwallis’s words) “to place 
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men in great and responsible situations, where the prosperity of 
our affairs must depend on their exertions as well as integrity, 
without giving them the means ‘in a certain number of years of 
acquiring honestly and openly a moderate fortune.” 

Not that Dundas and Cornwallis had the opposition of the 
Directors for their only difficulty. A still more scandalous one 
lay in the system of sending out to Calcutta the needy and im- 
provident hangers-on of court officials or party leaders, in expec- 
tation that the Governor-General would provide for them. This 
practice the innate honesty of Cornwallis did more to check—it 
is not too much to say—than the spirit of his times could possibly 
have taught him. In truth, his conduct in this matter was 
before the age ; although to say of him, as Mr. Kaye (p. 68) does, 
“he could not perpetuate a job to please the King,” is an instance 
of the misuse of highflown language which is the author’s beset- 
ting sin, and the less excusable, as in a note to the next page we 
find that he quotes from a letter of Cornwallis, explaining his 
rejection of William Burke’s suggestions of modes of serving 
him :—“TI have treated him with the greatest personal atten- 
tion, and I have done little favours, as ensigncies in the King’s 
service, &c., to his friends.” It was quite consistent, at that 
period, with the honourable character of the man that such gifts 
should be made to conciliate the cousin of Edmund Burke, and 
yet that Cornwallis should absolutely decline proposals for altera- 
tions in the mode of payment of the troops, which were intended 
to put large sums of money into the pocket of this same Burke, 
then Paymaster-General in India. In the same spirit a gentle- 
man coming out to be provided for with a recommendation from 
the Queen, was put off with a clerkship at 250 rupees a month ; 
but Cornwallis’s own friends fared much worse. Their claims 
were met with inexorable refusal, whilst that of a mere acquain- 
tance was treated as summarily as if the pressing it were a crime. 
“Tf I was inclined to serve you,” he writes to such a one (‘Cor- 
respondence,’ vol. i. p. 289), “it is wholly out of my power to do 
so without a breach of my duty. I most earnestly advise you to 
think of returning to England as soon as possible. After the Ist 
- January next I shall be under the necessity of sending you 
thither.” 

Such vigour and wisdom as this portion of the ‘Correspon- 
dence’ shows is well worthy the first place in a work which 
sets out with the design of illustrating the high qualities of the 
Indian services. The measures which Cornwallis adopted for 
the improvement of the civil branch won their way to acceptance. 
His rule of securing the whole devotion of the official by paying 
him so liberally as “to enable him to save honestly and openly,” 
became the charter of a great body of gentlemen ; and by their 
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aid the foundations of our growing empire were laid deep and 
strong. 

The care of Cornwallis for the military force was no less. Mr. 
Kaye has hardly done justice to this portion of his subject, for 
the abuses which had crept into the contingents raised by native 
states were hardly less than those in the political offices, whilst 
the regular troops of the Company were in a very low condition, 
the recruiting of respectable Englishmen being practically inter- 
dicted by home jealousies. Of the European troops Cornwallis 
writes :— “They are such miserable wretches, I should be ashamed 
to acknowledge them for countrymen ;” and adds, as the only 
remedy, some words (Corresp., vol. i. p. 318) worth quoting for 
their curious acknowledgment of the early jealousy of the royal 
troops towards their brethren of the Company—a Jealousy after- 
wards amply repaid by Indian officers, and which lasted until the 
Company was merged in the Crown—“I know it will be un- 
popular with my brother officers at home ; but it is my duty to 
state, that if these dominions are worth preserving, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the East India Company should be per- 
mitted to treat publicly for recruits, and to keep them under 
martial law until the time of their embarkation.” In the same 
spirit he sets himself to abolish all invidious distinctions between 
the military services. 

Before his arrival, all field-officers of the King’s were wont to 
receive special brevet-rank, so as to supersede those of the Com- 
pany who were of the same standing, whilst the local commis- 
sions of the latter were often altogether ignored, as far as it lay 
in the power of the royal officer, who looked on their holders as 
irregular rivals of his profession, Representations on this head 
came with peculiar force from one who was known at home as the 
favourite general of the royal troops in the field, and in 1788 
Cornwallis received the needful powers for bestowing, in the 
sovereign’s name, local commissions for India on the Company’s 
officers, whilst the special higher rank of the King’s field-officers 
was ordered to be absolutely swept away after eighteen months’ 
notice. From this day“forward the officers of the three armies 
already in pay under the Company saw the road open to the 
highest honours of their profession—at least as regarded service 
in their adopted country. It needed, however, three-quarters 
of a century’s habit, and a formal assumption by the Crown of 
the imperial authority in India, before British statesmen could 
learn that the strength derived from our Eastern possessions is 
but part of the general strength of the State. 

With certain very irregular contingents raised in the subject 
native provinces, the existence of which was a private profit and 
no public benefit, Lord Cornwallis dealt in the most summary 
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fashion. How abused the power of our Residents had been in 
this direction may be read from the following letter, addressed 
by him to a certain captain, whose pretended battalion had been 
disbanded, and who made a large claim on his own account 
against the Vizier of Oude :— 
Near Plassy, November 22, 1787. 
“S1r,—I am sorry to say that on my arrival at Lucknow I could 
not meet with any person, either European or native, that knew any- 
thing of your battalion, or had seen any part of it. Although I could 
not help placing proper confidence in your assurances of its being per- 
fectly complete, both in officers and men, yet as there was not a trace 
of it existing at the headquarters where it was raised, and had been so 
lately disbanded, and you had been so improvident as to keep no 
voucher for any of your disbursements, you did not put it in my 
power to say to the Vizier or his ministers that part of the large sum 
of money which you received was not issued to discharge your personal 
pay and allowances. Circumstanced, therefore, as your claim is, I do 
not think that my interference would be warranted by the order of the 
Board relative to the reduction of your corps.—I am, &e. 
“ CORNWALLIS.” 
In short, the care of his lordship for the military departments, 
as might have been expected from his previous training, was as 
great as that which he bestowed on the civil service ; and, for- 
tunately for the future of the Indian army, he remained long 
enough at its head to see his recommendations carried into prac- 
tical working. Under this wiser rule the heartburnings and dis- 
contents of the Company’s officer vanished, and his commission 
became an honourable object for the ambitious and energetic of 
the youth of England. A class pressed into the service from this 
time by which the Government has been doubly strengthened. 
The Viceroys have found in it some of the most able administra- 
tors that India has known, having in its vast list the ready 
means of reinforcing the civil element in their higher depart- 
ments; whilst the army has furnished sabreurs as bold, artil- 
lerists and engineers as skilful, staff officers as sagacious, as any 
modern military school from the time of Gustavus downwards. 
It has been the fashion of late to suppose that Cornwallis, as a 
reformer, was but an instrument in the hands of better-informed 
men, experienced in Indian affairs. A late popular history of 
India takes this view of his viceroyalty, which would regard him 
as simply an able and honest, yet ordinary executive officer. A 
mere glance at the first part of the ‘Correspondence’ should dis- 
sipate for ever this theory, which is akin to that of a worthy 
officer not long dead, who published a book in three volumes 
that prove that Napoleon rose to the crown of France and the 
sway of Europe by a series of lucky accidents. Mr. Kaye has 
done his subject more justice. He has shown amongst other 
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points, that the care of Cornwallis reached not only to financial 
and administrative measures of every kind, but to the moral and 
social condition of the Anglo-Indian community. To reform 
this by mere austerity and simplicity of living would be impos- 
sible. Banquets and balls were the more rational mode adopted 
by Cornwallis, where genial hospitality kept him in his proper 
social position as the head of Calcutta society, and enabled him 
to influence its tone largely for present and future good. With 
his usual industry Mr. Kaye has adduced extracts from news- 
papers of the day, and from an interesting work on Indian 
Society, written after Cornwallis had left, and these prove both 
the cause of improvement and its effects to be what he asserts. 
It would seem, therefore, that the very habits of our country- 
men in the East are indebted to the same far-seeing wisdom and 
energy which the best-informed of them declare to have founded 
the prosperity and usefulness of the services of the Company, 
and to have left traces of its happy influence on every succeed- 
ing generation of officials. 

Cornwallis had not too long a space allowed him for his re- 
forms. They were scarcely complete when the troubles in the 
Presidency of Madras began, which were to keep us engaged in 
or expecting war until the death of Tippoo Saib many years 
later. The account of Cornwallis’s expeditions in Mysore is well 
worth study, were it only for the purpose of seeing how he pre- 
pared the way for the final triumph of our arms under Harris 
and Wellesley. It is more important to follow him back to Cal- 
cutta after he had wrested a hard-won peace from Tippoo, and 
see him devote the remainder of his Indian career to the com- 
pletion: of his administrative reforms, and their complement of 
legislation. Mr. Kaye here (p. 105) quotes mainly from a for- 
mer work of his own in assigning to Cornwallis the credit of the 
Regulations of 1798, which have formed the basis of our later 
administration of justice in India. He gives, however, in a note 
(what some may think more to the purpose), the memorandum 
of Sir George Barlow, which he himself was the first to bring to 
light, explaining in the most precise terms what Cornwallis did 
in this matter. His reform was simply that of a wise ruler in a 
country hitherto ruled by individual officials who acted personally 
for the Government according to their own views and their sepa- 
rate instructions. He reduced these instructions to definite pub- 
lished laws, and enforced by their means uniformity of practice in 
the courts That in doing this he was acting rightly, and indeed 
anticipating what otherwise his successors must perforce have 
undertaken, is admitted by men of all parties, and stands deser- 
vedly to his credit as a statesman. 

It is far otherwise with the celebrated Revenue Settlement 
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effected under his rule. Mr. Kaye seems to avoid offering any 
opinion of his own on this debated question, to which he devotes 
but a single page’ Yet as he gives room, for the reproval of 
James Mill, who, in his History asserts of this measure that “the 
aristocratical person now at the head of the Government avowed 
his intention of establishing an aristocracy upon the European 
model,” he, in justice, does not omit to show that the arguments 
for the perpetual Zemindar Settlement were far older than the 
days of CornWallis, having been completely exhausted in reports 
made before his appointment. Mr. Law, then collector of Behar, 
he terms “ the father of the Permanent Settlement ;” but the praise 
or blame should in truth be allotted rather to the whole service 
of which Mr. Law was but one active member. A large part of 
the second volume of the ‘ Correspondence’ is devoted to papers 
concerning this vexed question ; and it is there abundantly shown 
that what Cornwallis recommended was enforced by the delibe- 
rate opinion of all the chief administrators of revenue in Bengal, 
and of his own councillors, excepting always Mr. Shore, after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth. The latter argued earnestly in favour 
of the settlement being renewable every ten years, instead of 
being made in perpetuity, and his arguments were fully weighed 
before the final decision was arrived at by Pitt and Dundas, who 
(as Mr. Kaye has shown from the ‘Correspondence’) were the 
ultimate judges, assisted only by Charles Grant. It is plain, 
however, that Shore dissented merely on the question of the 
length to which the settlement should run. There was no dif- 
ference of opinion at the time among those who knew the newly- 
acquired country, as to the wisdom of creating from the Zemindars 
of Bengal a territorial] aristocracy, or rather of confirming them in 
the tenure they had already acquired by prescription. The only 
question much discussed was as to the terms on which this should 
be done. Possibly Mill’s reproval of Cornwallis would have been 
spared had he known the ‘Correspondence,’ or had he written 
after it had become the fashion with recent Indian rulers, warned 
by Dalhousie experience, to copy in other districts the original 
prescription under which Lower Bengal has proved the model 
portion of our dominions for tranquillity and wealth of produce. 
Mr. Kaye follows Cornwallis from India to Ireland, and gives 
an epitome of the important events which marked his viceroyalty 
there. These belong, however, in no sense to the story of our 
Indian empire, and, as with the American portion of the bio- 
graphy, are too briefly treated to do full justice to the subject. 
Cornwallis’s connexion with the Union measures might well have 
a work to itself, and is at any rate too important a matter in 
national history to be treated merely as an episode of his Indian 
career, Whilst occupied thus at home, and subsequently in diplo- 
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macy on the Continent, he watched the brilliant schemes and 
daring policy of Lord Wellesley with the natural auxiety of an 
ex-ruler who sees much of what he judged a sound policy reversed 
by his successor. Even the great successes which it was given to 
the new Governor-General to organize in council, and to see 
achieved by his brother’s sword in the field, hardly reconciled 
Cornwallis to our new position. What Mr. Kaye here quotes as 
written by him at this time, embodies exactly the opinions and 
difficulties of many able and honest men from that time to the 
present. “The question is, have we not too much? But I 
hardly know, when the power was in our hands, what part of our 
acquisitions we could prudently have relinquished.” The biogra- 
pher here becomes very animated on the subject of the supercession 
of Wellesley, and the inevitable recourse to Cornwallis as his 
successor. The story of the quarrel of the Directors with their 
representative has nothing very new or striking in it, being but 
the natural collision between a board of commonplace narrow- 
minded men and the bold ambitious Viceroy whom they sought 
to restrict by drafting instructions for his guidance from the other 
side of the world. To displace so able and successful a Governor- 
General as Wellesley was a serious step, and fully accounts for the 
warm desire of the Directors to secure Cornwallis for his successor, 
without supposing (as Mr. Kaye would have us) that this great 
name was the only help open to the British Government in 
a dangerous crisis, which, but for him, might have ruined our 
Eastern empire. Although Cornwallis accepted the offer and 
went, he went, as is well known, only to die, and left his former 
administration of India the single and sufficient groundwork of 
his reputation in that country. 

Before passing from the subject of these two great men and 
their varying views of Indian policy, it is but just to pause and 
point out that it was not in the power of either, or of any of their 
successors, wholly to shape or even to control the limits of our 
sway in Hindostan. There is a general darkness on this subject 
of Indian conquest which is hardly creditable to a nation whose 
publicists are usually well informed on questions of merely prac- 
tical policy. It has not been simply either a national or in- 
dividual lust of empire which has carried our standards from the 
Hooghly to the Indus. The force of circumstances has been too 
strong for the most pacific in our list of governors. In fact, 
from the day that our factories began to hire troops and take in- 
dependent dealings with the native states, the result was sure. 
It must be remembered that when we first set foot in India, the 
foundations of the old Mogul Empire were thoroughly broken 
up. Wave after wave of conquest had passed over it, destroying 
and altering ancient landmarks, but without raising up any single 
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central power strong enough to control the rest, and restore order 
to the peninsula. The seeds of such a one once planted by the 
Company, the process of growth went on in the same constant 
form. Insult and aggression on the new civilization came natu- 
rally from the native States, whose robber-chiefs had made inva- 
sion of peaceful neighbours the normal practice of their rule. 
Defeat of the invader must needs involve punishment for the past 
and indemnity for the future, and these could rarely be secured 
but by the rough expedient of annexation. That this process 
should be constant until Affghanistan was reached was simple 
necessity, for a reason too generally overlooked. There never was 
any strategic frontier to our dominions until they touched the 
mountains which separate Hindostan from the rest of the world ; 
and an empire like ours, won by the sword, and maintained at first 
mainly by the force of arms, must reeds find such to cover it be- 
fore it can rest. Only since we were secure from outward enemies 
has it been found possible to throw the energy of our Government 
into the path of peaceful development of its resources. A military 
empire, such as ours was purely until of late, must conform its 
policy to military necessities—a truth we have been unconsciously 
illustrating ever since Clive began the long series of conquests 
forced on us by the conquered. , 

We have dwelt before on what Cornwallis did for the services 
which owe to him their efficiency and virtue. The absorbing 
policy of Wellesley and succeeding Governors-General, willingly 
or unwillingly pushing our frontiers ever forward, gave to the 
young Englishman who entered them such a field for energy and 
ability as the whole world beside could not offer. The constant 
political changes of the peninsula raised up a class of officers in 
whom the military and administrative elements seem to combine 
so closely that it is hard to distinguish where the soldier ends 
and the diplomatist or ruler begins. Of such men, in the earlier 
part of this century, Malcolm (whose biography in Mr. Kaye’s new 
work follows that of Cornwallis) may be taken fairly as the type. 
The author has so fully written on the same subject in his ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm,’ that we would pass over 
this part of his volume but for the purpose of entering a special 
remonstrance against his treatment of his subject. ‘The whole 
picture of Malcolm ‘hich he gives is one overcharged with colours 
existing in the biographer’s brain rather than in the realities of 
his hero’s life. The Malcolm of Kaye is a man not merely of 
eminent abilities and buoyant spirits, but of perfect purity of 
motives ; ill rewarded for his services, yet unwilling to conceive 
himself ill-used; exquisitely sensitive to disappointment, yet 
always hopeful and cheery ; overflowing with kind feelings for 
his friends, and seeking promotion and honour solely to glorify a 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV.]—New Szruss, Vol. XXXIII.No.I. M 
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beloved service. This just man, the writer implies, won his way 
slowly up to fame and fortune in spite of official neglect, infir- 
mities of health, and personal unwillingness to remain in un- 
grateful duties. Of course this statement is not put into so 
many words, either in the ‘Life and Correspondence’ or in the 
present volumes, but such is the general effect the author would 
impress on his readers. The traditional view of Malcolm in 
India is a very different one, and one which Mr. Kaye’s own 
materials appear fully to justify. According to this, the hero 
was simply a hard-headed, pushing, active man, with a fund of 
remarkable spirits and energy, who never lost anything for want 
of asking for it, and had the good-luck to start early in life in as 
fine an opening as young ‘political’ ever knew, at the most 
stirring period in the whole of our stormy annals. Let us look 
a little closely at the early progress of Malcolm, and see if the 
latter opinion be not that which best agrees with Mr. Kaye’s own 
facts. 

After a course of boyish dissipation and indebtedness we find 
Malcolm carried with his regiment into the field at the age of 
twenty. He sees service, and, what is more to the purpose, ob- 
serves (p. 133) what advantage the ‘ politicals, of whom there 
are several in camp, possess over the mere soldier. Not until 
after this, being now seven years in Madras, does he begin 
seriously to study, and in the next year we find him applying for 
an appointment of the coveted order. In Mr. Kaye’s character- 
istic words (p. 134), 


“A subordinate post was vacant: he applied for it, and was just 
half an hour too late. It had been bestowed on another young officer. 
His disappointment and vexation were great. He went back to his 
tent, flung himself down on his couch, and gave way to a flood of 
tears. But he lived, as many a man before and since has lived, to 
see in his first crushing miscarriage the crowning mercy of his life. 
The officer who carried off the prize so coveted by John Malcolm went 
straight to his death. On his first appearance at the native court at 
which he was appointed an assistant to the Resident, he was mur- 
dered. This made a deep impression at the time on Malcolm’s mind. 
and was afterwards gratefully remembered.” 


One wonders here whether the relations of the murdered 
officer were any of them among those taught by Malcolm in 
later days, from this instance (as Mr. Kaye goes on to tell us of 
his hero), “to see in all the hand of an all-merciful Providence 
working benignly for our good.” 

Disappointed thus of his hopes, he was willing to put up with 
an interpretership to a detachment, which Mr. Kaye erroneously 
calls, as it seems to us, a Staff appointment. He left this soon 
to go home on sick leave ; and here was more fortunate, for we 
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find him returning to Madras as aide-de-camp to General Clarke.* 
Clarke went on later to Bengal to command there, but “there 
were circumstances,” says Mr, Kaye (p. 136), “which prevented 
him from appointing John Malcolm to the military secretaryship 
in that Presidency.” In plain words, General Clarke had some 
one whom he cared more to serve by the bestowal of a very 
valuable situation. However, Malcolm had now become known 
as an active and useful man, and Harris, who succeeded to the 
command at Madras, kept him on his own staff at first, and from 
this put him temporarily into the then lucrative post of town- 
major, of which he wrote, being then apparently more bent on 
making money than seeking fame, “I cherish hopes of being 
town-major a few months longer. If I remain one year I shall 
have a little foundation on which to erect a goodly castle.”— 
( Life,’ vol. i. p. 62). 

Lord Wellesley (then Mornington) now touched at Madras on 
his way to Calcutta. The town-major took advantage of his 
opportunity in calling on the new Viceroy to submit some reports 
he had prepared on our relations with the native States, and soon 
afterwards received his reward in the appointment of assistant to 
Kirkpatrick, then Resident at Mysore, for which he had made 
instant application on the vacancy occurring. He was twenty- 
nine years old when this first step in the desired ladder was 
gained. 

He reached Hyderabad just as the French trained levy in the 
Nizam’s service was mutinying. In the dispersion of this contin- 
gent he played a prominent part, being aided partly by his own 
address and boldness, and partly by his being recognised by some 
sepoys of a French battalion as an old officer of the regiment 
they had once served in. He carried the colours of the extinct 
corps to Calcutta, and received the warm thanks of the Governor- 
General, whose patronage he had now fairly earned. When the 
Nizam’s contingent soon after joined General Harris’s force for 
the siege of Seringapatam, Malcolm accompanied it officially. 
On the fall of Tippoo, Lord Wellesley rewarded Malcolm for his 
share by appointing him to a special mission to Persia. From 
this time forward his official fortune was made. He wrote hard, 
worked hard, and did good service, though not without some 
strange blunders here and there, as when he wrote to General 





* There is no direct mention in either of Mr. Kaye’s works of the grounds 
of this first appointment of Malcolm to the Staff by one who was a stranger 
tohim. The fact appears to be that the young lieutenant did not waste his 
opportunities when at home, but got at the newly-appointed Commander-in- 

hief through the interest of some friends, whose “ good offices” in his favour 
are alluded to in an extract of a letter from Clarke to Malcolm, written after 
the former left Madras.—See ‘ Life of Malcolm,’ vol. i. p. 52, note. 
M2 
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Lake of the Mahrattas, that “one short campaign” would for 
ever dissipate their power. Attached to the force of Arthur 
Wellesley in the new war at its opening, sickness took him from 
the camp before Assaye was won, and his absence, in his biogra- 
pher’s strange phrase, “ was long afterwards a thorn in his flesh!” 
He recovered in time to negotiate with Scindiah, and join in 
some of that prince’s sports—not in all, it appears; for being 
asked to join in a tiger-hunt, he would not risk the exposure. 
As Mr. Kaye curiously phrases it, “it was a sore denial to John 
Malcolm, ever a mighty: huntsman, to be compelled to say that 
he was ‘afraid to venture in the sun.’ But he wrote to the 
young Maharajah that he would pray for his success ; and to in- 
sure it, he sent the prince his best rifle.” An admirable touch 
of the Cromwellian philosophy appears here, all unconscious of 
it as are hero and biographer. The latter adds, after describing 
a rough game with Scindia which Malcolm joined in soon after, 
“Tt was not all playwork for Malcolm at that time,” as though 
the reader would take playwork as the normal condition of high 
Indian political officers at the end of a great war, and in the 
midst of drawing up treaties of the most serious importance. 

“ Malcolm’s first duty now was to regain his health,” we find 
a little further on. He regained it, and settled into his ap- 
pointment as Resident of Mysore. He declined (p. 162) to 
follow Lord Wellesley to England, in order to defend the policy 
he had carried out for his patron, and prepared instead to assist 
in carrying out Cornwallis’s desire “to wind up the Mahratta 
war with all possible despatch.” There was much in the pacific 
policy of the time “that was distasteful to Malcolm,” adds the 
biographer (p. 165), who takes much unnecessary credit to the 
diplomatist for cheerfully carrying out the orders of his superiors, 
though not in accordance with his personal views. 

Malcolm was now thirty-seven years old. He had begun his 
political life but eight years before, and had ever since enjoyed 
employment and remuneration as high as the Government of 
India could give. Far from being satisfied with this, Mr. Kaye’s 
narrative shows (p. 167, 168) that he was restless and dissatisfied 
because he had received no special mark of favour from the 
Crown. “I have been rewarded, I admit,” he writes, in a letter 
which appears to us by no means creditable to him, “ by dis- 
tinction in the service ; but if a man is wished to go on, further 
stimulus must be found. . . . . I have determined, on the most 
serious reflection, to retire If it is conceived that any 
ability, knowledge, or experience I possess can be usefully 
directed to the promotion of the public interests, I must be 
stimulated to exertion by a fair prospect of just and honourable 
encouragement.” Could any man put a higher estimate on his 
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own services than the still young officer who thus wrote to the 
same Lord Wellesley, on whom, not ten years before, he had 
been thrusting his first essays in political writing with a view to 
a subordinate post ? 

Those who know the Malcolms of real life will not be surprised 
that he did not carry out his “ most serious reflection” into 
earnest, and retire. On the contrary, he stayed and held on his 
Residency until something better came. Sent again to Persia to 
threaten, and to obtain the material guarantee of an island in 
the Gulf, “a great disappointment fell on him” by the stoppage 
of his mission in favour of a more pacific one despatched from 
England. His next employment was an unfortunate one, being 
to quell the mutinous spirit of the garrison of Masulipatam. 
“Sir George Barlow was the Governor of Madras. The presence 
of Malcolm was most opportune. If any man could restore 
discipline to the troops at Masulipatam, he could do it.” So 
says Mr. Kaye (at p. 181); but in a few sentences more we find 
that his conduct there was strongly disapproved and censured 
by the Governor, “the justice of whose opinion he [Malcolm] 
never admitted,” though he “ suffered at this time much anxiety 
and distress.” From this he was soon relieved by a new and 
genuine appointment as Ambassador to Persia. Another visit 
to England sent him back to a further course of honourable 
service in India, where, however, he appears as little satistied as 
after the Mahratta war. The Government of Bombay was 
vacant and sought by him, but conferred on Elphinstone. “He 
regarded such a nomination as a supercession of his rightful 
claims. . . . . He had scarcely recovered from this blow,” con- 
tinues the Biography, “when another fell upon him ;” this second 
blow being simply that Sir Thomas Munro was appointed to be 
Governor of Madras, a post Malcolm desired. “I am not, and 
never will be, reconciled to being so completely thrown out of 
the question as I have been,” he writes, on hearing it. Mr. Kaye 
quotes these words, and adds of the disappointment, “It must 
have been a heavy blow to one of Malcolm’s aspiring nature, 
but he bore it with characteristic manliness and cheerfulness.” 
Perhaps he did so, but his letter certainly shows rather the 
contrary. At home once more, he again presses his claim for a 
government, and, continuing to move Wellington in his favour, 
receives two as severe snubs (p. 215-217) as his “old friend” 
ever administered to an applicant. “I have come forward,” 
writes the Duke, “so often to assert and support your claims, 
that I am considered a party and an intruder in the case.” “I 
told you before, and I repeat it,” he adds a fortnight later, “that 
you cannot succeed if Lord Liverpool does his duty firmly.” 
This was in 1824, In 1827 his long-continued solicitations won 
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him the government of Bombay, his last official employ. He 
soon (1830), in his biographer’s words, “was eager for England 
and for rest,” having in reality the vision of a seat in Parliament 
in his ever-active brain. He gained it, and in a few months 
lost it again by the borough being disfranchised under the 
Reform Bill. 

Of such an one, to assert with Mr. Kaye that “he was a man 
sui generis,” seems to us a total misconception. No doubt it is 
correctly said that “of all those written of in these volumes he 
had the most perfect physical organization ;’ and this, and the 
excessive value he put on his own services, are his distinguishing 
marks, when we separate the man from the special opportunities 
of his time. Many others of the same bustling type, quick with 
the pen, and ready with the sword, have succeeded him, and to 
their conjoint efforts we owe much of what we are in India. 
Those who read carefully the ‘Life of Burnes, as Mr. Kaye 
gives it, will discern at once the family likeness; the same fond- 
ness for writing, the same love for stirring work, the same dis- 
a if his reward proved anything less than his highest 

esires. 

Of Burnes, Conolly, Todd, and Eldred Pottinger, the historian 
of the Affghan War may well speak with authority—though his 
views of the extent of our disaster are by no means admitted in 
India ; and his account of this gallant group of young politicals, 
loaded though it be with irrelevant details, is on the whole a 
valuable part of the work. One can well forgive the author his 
notices of the first ball, the first hog-hunt, the first moralizings 
of his hero, whose Memoir may, in spite of these puerilities, stir 
the heart of many young countrymen to emulation of his activity 
and success. In Sir Henry Lawrence a nobler and higher model 
is offered, one of those great men whose unselfish heroism rose 
beyond the thought of his own desert and reward, and who 
throughout life, as he wrote for his own brief memorial, “tried 
to do his duty” rather than to win fame. May the forthcoming 
biography of him by Sir Herbert Edwardes be worthy the 
grandeur of the subject! Its mention must serve as an excuse 
for not noticing Mr. Kaye’s, which meanwhile is very welcome. 

Of the civilian administrator pure and simple, we have in 
these volumes the choicest type in Mounstuart Elphinstone, the 
‘junior’ whose appointment to Bombay Malcolm so keenly felt. 
His is a life well worthy of study, however regarded. As a hard- 
working official, he found time continuously to carry on the edu- 
cation which too many consider finished when college is left, and 
thus was able to apply to actual Indian politics lessons drawn 
from Polybius and Thucydides. After the successful government 
of a Presidency, he twice refused the offer of the Viceroyship, 
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caring more for learned leisure in a good climate than for the 
greatness of office. As an administrator he was the first to work 
as much as possible through native institutions, and to withhold 
the hands of those who would force them into an English mould. 
That his policy of laissez-faire (which Metcalfe also greatly fol- 
lowed) has powerfully influenced our rule since the time that he 
first advocated it, is clear to all who know recent Indian history. 
That it is entirely to be commended or universally applied, is a 
most dangerous inference. Elphinstone’s own efforts to promote 
State education seem to contradict this, which would at any rate 
be simply to use our power to maintain stagnation within its 
limits. If asa nation we own any responsibility for the future 
of our subject races, to deal thus with them would be to deny it 
practically in our stewardship. 

Mr. Kaye has already given to the world a more complete 
‘Life of Metcalfe ’ than the one now offered, which we therefore 
pass by, with that of Henry Martyn, who is placed here appa- 
rently to illustrate the missionary element of our services as dis- 
tinguished from the administrative and military. In the bio- 
graphy of Sir H. Lawrence, already referred to, we are brought 
to the period of the Mutiny, and its great deeds are specially 
illustrated by memoirs of Nicholson and Neill. The brief but 
useful services of the latter in Lower Bengal are done full justice 
to—more than justice, some will think, who find how this before 
unknown soldier interfered with and thwarted Havelock. Let 
this pass, however ; Neill was cut off too soon for us to be able 
to judge how far the extraordinary self-confidence he avowed 
(p. 366) was justified, and he did his work well as long as he was 
spared to it. We cannot leave this memoir without observing 
that there is not a particle of proof for the assertion in its open- 
ing, that Neill kept to his soldier's profession by choice, and 
“suffered no allurements to detach him from it.” In plain fact, 
Neill never appears to have had any civil appointment offered 
him. If such had come in his way, there is every probability 
that he would, like any other young officer in his senses, have 
thankfully accepted it. 

Of Nicholson—name ever to be bound up in history with 
the turning point of the great Mutiny, the fall of Delhi— 
it is impossible for even so eulogistic a writer as Mr. Kaye 
to speak in exaggerated terms. Those who are most con- 
versant with the details of that season of trial are most 
ardent in their praise of the lost hero. Whilst the gallant 
little band, wasted by sickness and by sword, held with unflinch- 
ing constancy their post in view of the rebellious fortress, 
awaiting the reinforcements preparing in the Punjab, it was the 
arm of Nicholson which first quelled each attempt to spread dis- 
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order in that province, and then brought them timely succour. 
From that day the British force, no longer struggling for its own 
existence, became in truth a besieging army instead of a camp 
beleaguered by the rebels. They went to their hard but glorious 
work with confidence, for their long line of supply was guarded 
with a fierce vigilance that mocked the enemy’s attempts to break 
it. When the day arrived on which their hopes were to be 
crowned, none murmured that the post of honour at the head of 
the attack was given to one whose name seemed a pledge of vic- 
tory. When he fell, sacrificing his life (as Mr. Kaye truly tells) 
to give an example to reluctant followers, although the breach 
was won—the avenging column lodged within the city, the hopes 
of the mutineers broken for ever—yet the joy of the victorious 
army and their sympathizing countrymen was dimmed by the 
knowledge of the hero’s fall. The present Governor-General but 
expressed the universal feeling when he wrote, “his loss is a 
national misfortune.” “Few men,” adds Mr. Kaye, in words 
which we borrow with pleasure, “ have done so much at the early 
age of thirty-five—few men thus passing away from the scene in 
the flower of their manhood, have ever left behind them a repu- 
tation so perfect and complete.” 

If this be indeed so—if such men as Nicholson, Lawrence, and 
Wellesley be specimens of the growth which Indian responsi- 
bilities and Indian work can nourish from the British stock— 
shall we lament the existence of our Eastern empire, and shrink 
from the duties its possession devolves upon us? Rather let us 
take heart for the work, in faith that the same honesty, courage, 
and sagacity that have won Hindostan for Britain will be found 
ready at call to maintain the trust, and make the mingling of 
their races a blessing to far generations. 
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. Parliamentary Papers relating to the Imprisonment of 
British Subjects in Abyssinia. Presented to the House 
of Commons, 1865. 

. Further Correspondence relating to British Captives in 
Abyssinia. Presented to the House of Commons, August 
10th, 1866. 

. Further Correspondence, &c. (in continuation of foregoing.) 
Return to Address of the House of Commons, July 8th, 
1867. 

. Correspondence respecting the Abyssinian Expedition. 
Laid before the House of Commons, November, 1867. 

. Travels and Missionary Labours in East Africa. By Dr. 
J. L. Krapr. New Edition. London: Triibner and Co. 
1867. 

. The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. By Sir S. W. BAKER, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 

. Abyssinia Described ; or, the Land of Prester John. 
London: J. C. Hotten. 1868. 


. A Journey through Abyssinia in 1862-63. By Henry 
Durton. London: Chapman and Hall. 1867. 

. The British Captives in Abyssinia. By CHarLes T. BEKE, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Second Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 


R. HEPWORTH DIXON, in his now famous book, tells 

a weird story of border ruffianism at Denvir City. A 

bravo rides in from the country one morning, and entering one 
of the bars meets a friend, whom he invites to have a drink with 
him. Thoughtlessly the friend refuses, and the visitor at once 
draws his revolver and shoots him through the heart with the 
pathetic adjuration—“ Good God! can I never come into town 
“without killing some one?” This savage Pantagruelism has its 
mournful and its humorous side. There is a similar grotesque 
pathos in the complaints which England from time to time gives 
utterance to when she draws the sword, and unhappily the pre- 
texts on which she has often gone to war have been little better, 
as justifications, than the trivial offence which provoked the 
Denvir bravo, And as the murderer would have found it dif- 
ficult under any circumstances to convince people that he had 
actually received provocation such as would justify his violence, 
so foreign critics remembering the past history of English aggres- 
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sion in the East may be pardoned for looking with some suspicion 
upon the military operations we have commenced against the 
ruler of Abyssinia. 

Englishmen feel, however, that they had no choice given them 
in their dealing with Theodore, Emperor or King of that terra 
incognita, “the land of Prester John.” From first to last, a few 
irresponsible private persons and a few officials, who seem to have 
considered themselves as free from responsibility as any private 
persons could be, have had the making of the “little war” in 
which we find ourselves embarked,—a war in which we have to 
contend with a warlike race, with a passionate and ambitious bar- 
barian, which has driven us already to as costly and imposing a 
display of military force as that we sent to fight the armies of 
the Czar on his own ground and behind his own fortifications. 
What the cost will be in men or money, no one at the present 
time can attempt to measure. One fact alone is clear, and per- 
haps events have now placed another out of doubt. A Foreign 
King—civilized or barbarian, it does not matter—has imprisoned 
an envoy of the Queen ; this is a clear breach of international 
jaw, an indisputable casus belli. But though we may have a 
right to go to war under many conditions, it does not follow that 
it is in every case expedient to do so. The doubts of English- 
men, and especially of public men, on this point were grave. All 
questions respecting the expediency of a war once entered upon 
can, however, serve no good purpose now. 

It may fairly be taken for granted that twelve months ago 
Englishmen knew nothing of Abyssinia but the name, recollect- 
ing dimly, perhaps, some boyish reading of Bruce, and having a 
vague idea that Abyssinians are a sort of Christians that eat raw 
meat.* Yet, if we take into account the difficulties and dangers 
which beset African travel, we shall be surprised to find whata 
massof information respecting the ethnographyand geography, the 
history natural and civil, of Abyssinia, is collected in our public li- 
braries, in the printed Transactions of our learned societies, and in 
the graver periodical literature of the day. Lately, again, large 
and valuable accessions have been made to these copious stores, 
and now the inquirer israther embarrassed by the extent of the 
“ Abyssinian bibliography” than hampered by meagre evidence. 
The writings of the old Portuguese explorers are amusing, but 
of course not to be received with implicit trust: still they are 
the testimonies, we should remember, of early eye-witnesses. At 
the close of the seventeenth century we touch ground in the 
works of Ludolphus (Job Leutholf), a German Protestant writer, 





* Therein, as a caustic Scotchman has remarked, resembling one other 
Christian people, and one only—the English. 
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who hardly gives the Catholic missions fair play, and is tinctured, 
moreover, with the superstition of his age. His works, however, 
are on the whole accurate and honest, and form a vast storehouse 
of the mythical and historical records of Aithiopia. His infor- 
mation had been, in great part, gained at first hand from Gregory, 
an Abyssinian monk, (called by Dr. Krapf “ Abba Gregorius, the 
Amharic Patriarch,”) who was entertained hospitably at the 
Court of Duke Ernst of Saxe-Gotha. 

Besides the work of Ludolphus we have numberless volumes of 
travel, among the earliest and most entertaining that of the 
famous Hieronimus Lobo, translated by Johnson in his earliest 
days of hack-writing. Then we take up the incomparable nar- 
rative of Bruce, whose character for veracity, like that of Hero- 
dotus, later and more scientific inquiries have vindicated from 
the aspersions of early incredulity. Mr. Salt, the French ex- 
plorers under M. Lefebure, Major Harris, and Mr. Mansfield 
Parkyns bring down our knowledge of the country to the date of 
Consul Plowden’s appointment. From 1849 to the present time 
we have his admirable reports contained in the blue-books, and 
the other works at the head of this paper.* 





* It would be impossible to notice fairly, in the compass of a note, the 
important works of Dr. Krapf, Dr. Beke, Sir Samuel Baker, and Mr. Dufton, 
or Mr. Hotten’s useful compilation. It must suffice to indicate in a word or 
two how far each may be useful to the political student or the scientific 
inquirer. 

Dr. Krapf’s book is now rather passé, being a reprint of his “Travels and 
Missionary Labours in East Africa,” published in 1860, and forming a sequel 
to a similar volume dealing more strictly with Abyssinia and its people, which 
he gave to the world so loug ago as 1843. ‘Though the present work smacks 
rather too coarsely of the professional grag it contains much useful 
information, especially in the Appendix, on the language and literature of 
Ethiopia, and is peculiarly valuable in its account of the Kingdom of Shoa. 

Dr. Beke’s narrative of the “Captivity,” in its second edition, is quite a 
new work. It is written with great ability, and displays extensive local and 
historical knowledge. We recommend the reader, however, if he wishes to 
see both sides of the question, to collate it carefully with the Blue-books and 
other authorities. It is too plainly penetrated with prejudice and passion, 
and also, though this is of less moment, with an egotistical vanity sometimes 
offensive but oftener amusing. 

_Sir Samuel Baker has added to his high reputation as a writer of travels by 
his new book. It is, in the main, a record of thrilling hunting scenes, and 
contains hardly any political information. Its scientific value, however, is 
considerable. “Sir S. Baker seems to have subjected the river system of 
Abyssinia to a keen investigation, and to have really put beyond question his 
theory of the Nile overflow. His course was simple. He ascended the 
Atbara, from its confluence with the Nile to its source, tracing at the same 
time all its larger affluents; he then descended the Rahad, the main affluent of 
the Blue Nile, and followed the latter river to its confluence with the great 
stream at Khartoum. 

Mr. Dufton has written an unpretending book of no peculiar value. His 
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Abyssinia, the Latinized form of the Semitic word Habesh, (a 
mixture), denoting the mongrel origin and character of the popu- 
lation, is the name which modern Europe has always applied to the 
Highland country lying south of the Nubian provinces of Egypt, 
skirting the coast of the Red Sea from about the seventeenth de. 
gree, north latitude, to the Straits of Babelmandeb and the Aden 
waters, and stretching westward as far as the larger confluents of 
the Blue Nile. This region is, speaking roughly, what has been 
known in common language as Abyssinia, but the natives claim 
for it the more imposing title, as old as the Iliad, of the Empire 
of Aithiopia. Within the limits of history, Athiopia has sub- 
sisted as a strong and comparatively civilized and well-ordered 
monarchy, its inhabitants professing a form of Christianity, and 
being tinctured with some faint colour of the imperial civilization 
of Rome. The royal house claimed an illustrious descent, not less 
imposingly mythical than the pedigrees which sober historians 
have gravely traced up to Brutus the Trojan, the oixiorie¢ of 
Britain, or through Cerdic of Wessex to Woden and Freya. 
Solomon and his fair visitor the Queen of Sheba are declared by 
AXthiopian history to have been the progenitors of the line of 
Emperors, which has held at Gondar the substance or shadow of 
royalty, as far back as human memory or records reach. We may 
smile at these legends, but it is beyond all question that in remote 
ages, when the most powerful European kingdoms were peopled 
by semi-savages, Abyssinia was the seat of a powerful govern- 
ment, supreme within the boundaries described above, and even 
extending its rule over the desert regions of the Northern and 
Western borders. It was despotic in form, and was modelled in 
fact upon the theocratic monarchy of the Hebrews, though it 
borrowed its laws from the great Code of Justinian, and pre- 
tended to reverence and uphold Christian morality. So strong 
was this monarchy that the fame of it, curiously mingled with 
fable, had reached Europe towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the spirit of adventure and discovery was aroused, 
and the ships of the daring Portuguese voyagers covered every 
sea, Wild stories concerning Aithiopia and its monarch, its 
wonders and its wealth, excited the curiosity and cupidity of the 
King of Portugal. After one or two unsuccessful efforts to pene- 
trate into the interior of Abyssinia, an expedition under Vasco da 
Gama accomplished the great feat of doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, and made a landing on the Zanzibar coast. From this 





appendix on “The British Captives ” is merely a digest of Dr. Beke’s more 
copious narrative. 

The plan of Mr. Hotten’s book deserves commendation, but it has been 
hastily and indeed clumsily carried out; for purposes of reference it has two 
signal deficiencies,—its accuracy cannot be trusted, and it has no index. 
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place Portuguese soldiers under Vasco’s brother, Christopher, 
seem to have marched inland and defeated some Mohammedan 
invaders not far from Gondar. Apparently, they-had neither the 
will nor the power to make a permanent settlement in the country, 
nor did the later and more peaceable and subtle attempts of 
Catholic and, in particular, of Jesuit missionaries to secure a 
footing among the Abyssinians, come to a more fortunate issue. 

In fact, all travellers and all writers on Abyssinia, since the 
days of Ludolphus, are at one in proving that this “ Christian” 
country, though not very dangerous to propagandists, is blessed 
with no fertility as a mission-field. ‘The Abyssinians are content 
with their own forms of worship and dogma; and while they are 
too lax and careless to persecute, they are at the same time too 
lazy and self-conceited to be shaken in their traditional beliefs. 
Prescription certainly is on their side. Few Christian Churches 
in Europe can trace back its doctrinal and hierarchical pedigree 
further than the Church of Aithiopia, which dates its origin from 
the Tyrian presbyter Frumentius, who, in the early part of the 
fourth century, received from the great Patriarch Athanasius, 
the enemy of the Arian heresy, the power and rank of Bishop 
of Axum. Abyssinia, like the other ecclesiastical dominions of 
the Alexandrian See, held persistently the Monophysite Creed, 
rejecting the authority of the Synod of Chalcedon; and the 
supremacy of the Coptic patriarchate is still recognised at Gondar. 
The Abwna or primate is appointed at Alexandria, and the name 
of the present, Salama, the one hundred and eighteenth from 
Frumentius, frequently occurs in connexion with the captivity 
of the Consul and his companions.* According to Mr. Plowden, 
this dignitary is held in extraordinary reverence by the Abys- 
sinians ; yet, if we are to credit Mr. Stern’s journals and other 
records of the captives, it seems that he has been treated with 
great harshness and cruelty by Theodore. The common faith 
bound Abyssinia to Europe. The Eastern Emperors, especially 
Justinian, maintained for a long time an intercourse with the 
:hiopian court. Considerations partly of religious zeal, partly 
of political expediency, kept this connexion alive. With the 
encouragement of Justinian the Abyssinian sovereign invaded 
Arabia, where, at first successful, he soon lost his conquests and 
his army,—an event, remarks Gibbon, “ not foreign to the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. If a Christian power had been 
maintained in Arabia, Mahomet must have been crushed in his 
cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution which 
has changed the civil and religious state of the world.” 

From this period the power of the Aithiopian monarchy 





* The latest news from Abyssinia, received since these sheets went to 
press, informs us that Abba Salama is dead. 
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steadily waned ; the religious union with the higher civilization 
of Europe was weakened, and the elements of division and 
barbarism grew potent in the empire. The despotic power of 
the Ahtiee or emperor was virtually parcelled out among a num- 
ber of too powerful feudatories. The Gallas, fierce aborigines 
from the south and south-west, partly Pagans, partly followers of 
Mahomet, closed in upon the declining Christian power. The 
Turks and Arabs fixed themselves upon the coast, and advanced 
down the valley of the Nile by slow, menacing steps. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the inroads of Islam had be- 
come so formidable as to urge the Abyssinians to entreat the 
assistance of the Portuguese, who by the aid of firearms de- 
feated the Turkish invaders, and saved the independence of 
Aithiopia. But a heavy price was exacted for this benefit by 
the bigotry of the benefactors. The Portuguese, always zealous 
for the rights of the Roman See, persuaded or coerced the | 
emperor into renouncing the Alexandrian tenets, acknowledging 
the double nature of Christ, and receiving the authority of a 
patriarch of the Latin communion. From the singular narrative 
of the latter ecclesiastic, John Bermudez by name, which is to 
be found in Purchas’ “ Pilgrims,” many curious details may be 
gleaned of this early attempt to bring Abyssinia under the au- 
thority of the Papacy. It failed, however, as all similar subse- 
quent attempts have failed, whether originating in Catholic or 
Protestant zeal. The inhabitants refused to accept “the wor- 
ship of four gods,” as they scornfully named the orthodox creed 
of the Greek and Latin Churches which recognised two coexis- 
tent natures in Christ. The Catholic mission was neither perse- 
cuted nor expelled, but the people refused its teaching, and it 
attained no success until the renowned and seldom baffled 
diplomacy of the Jesuits caught and deluded the imperial ear. 
The Negus Zadenghel was reconciled with Rome; but the 
Abuna excited against him a rebellion, which became a holy war, 
and overthrew the forces of the Negus. His successor, Susneus 
(or Socinios), who took the royal name of Segued, was not taught 
by this example. He too not only accepted the Latin creed, 
but endeavoured to force it on an unwilling people. <A violent 
and impolitic persecution was set on foot by the Jesuits with 
the concurrence of Segued, but in vain. At last, the Negus con- 
sented to a measure of toleration, and after his death his son 
Basilides was restored to the Alexandrian faith, and exiled the 
fomentors of the persecution. “The Monophysite Churches,” 
says the historian, “resounded with a song of triumph, ‘that 
the sheep of Aithiopia were now delivered from the hyanas of 
the west ;’ and the gates of that solitary realm were for ever 
shut against the arts, the science, and the fanaticism of Europe.” 
It provokes a regretful sigh to think that no peaceful, civilizing, 
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ennobling mission has falsified this prophecy of Gibbon, but only 
the rude and vulgar vision of an invading army. 

These dissensions hastened the fall of the empire, The Turks 
on the one side and the Galla tribes on the other got possession 
of province after province, while even within the narrowed limits 
of Adthiopia itself, the imperial authority received from the 
great feudal chiefs a scanty and formal homage. At the date of 
Bruce’s visit, the dominion of the House of Solomon was 
thoroughly effete, and some years later the chief of the northern 
province of Tigré assumed the supreme control of affairs and the 
guardianship of the emperor. The usurper was in turn attacked 
and overthrown by the Mahommedan Gallas of the southern 
districts, among whom an adventurer named Gooksa, from the 
province of Yedju, became distinguished: This astute and 
politic leader got the emperor into his hands, and establishing 
himself in the province of Begemeder with its central fastness, 
Debra Tabor, he began to lay the foundations of a new dynasty 
on the ruins of the old. He did not dare formally to depose the 
Ahtiee, still blindly reverenced by thiopian superstition. He 
resorted to the subterfuge so common in the revolutions of ex- 
piring feudalism. As Pepin and his sons ruled France with the 
title of Mayors of the Palace, under the later Merovingian 
kings, and as the Peishwas claimed the headship of the Mah- 
rattas as Viziers of the House of Sivaji, so Gooksa and his de- 
scendants were content with the title of Ras* or Chief, and 
called themselves ministers of the monarch who was really their 
prisoner. The authority of Gooksa’s line was, however, admitted 
only where his military power was overwhelming. ‘The inde- 
pendent Gallas acknowledged no master. Tigré, in the north, 
had its own feudal chiefs ; and throughout Abyssinia rebellions 
headed by pretenders were common. It was easy to oppose the 
sanction of a false Ahtiee to the delegated authority of the 
Gooksas. Hence we find that the title of Ras was multiplied, 
and was assumed by almost every powerful Dejaj or Duke, as 
the ruler of each great fief was properly called. “ It is owing to 
this revolution and the consequent number of claimants for 
power,” says Mr. Consul Plowden, “none of whom have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent and hereditary authority, that 
a with Abyssinia have been since so difficult and fruit- 
ess,” 

Upon the whole, however, Ras Gooksa fixed the basis of a 
firm dominion, which remained in the hands of his family down 
to the middle of the present century, when Ras Ali held supre- 
macy, and received homage from all the feudatories. Dejaj 





* “Ras” (literally ‘ Head’) is used both of men and mountains, So the 
Latin ‘Caput,’ through the French, gives us both ‘Cape’ and ‘ Chief.’ 
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Oubid, who possessed by conquest or inheritance the whole of 
Tigré and Semen, acknowledged the suzerainty of the Ras, 
which was disputed only by Dejaj Birro, lord of the mountainous 
southern province of Godjam, defended by the Blue Nile from 
the pagan Gallas. Birro was at last beset in his citadel, where 
he continued to defy the armies of the Ras, but with this ex- 
ception Ali was virtually and formally acknowledged as Sove- 
reign of the whole of Athiopia. He had consolidated his 
power by alliances of marriage with the great feudal families, 
The puppet Emperor, Ahtiee Johannes, was wedded to Waizero 
Menin, a beautiful, accomplished, intriguing woman, the mother 
of Ali. At the crisis in the affairs of Abyssinia, two remarkable 
figures come upon the political stage,—Walter Plowden and 
Dejaj Kassai, better known as King Theodore. 

The dominion of Northern Abyssinia, which was ruled by Ras 
Ali, had been much narrowed from the eld Athiopian Empire, 
A highland country, “about 400 miles in length from north to 
south, inclining westerly, and 300 in its greatest breadth,” is 
all that remains in the undisputed possession of the Christians. 
This region, the Switzerland of Africa, is intersected by high 
mountain chains, and cut up into table-lands, “alternating and 
varying in elevation from 14,000 to 4000 feet above the sea 
level.” A few large rivers, tributaries either of the Atbara (the 
Black Nile), which falls into the Nile above Berber, or of the 
Azrek (the Blue Nile), which has its confluence with the White 
Nile at Khartoum. ‘These streams flow in deep and sometimes 
malarious valleys, but the greater part of the country is 
healthy, well watered table-land, very similar to the plateau of 
Anahuac, the heart of Mexico, in its conditions of temperature 
and fertility. Abyssinia, like Anahuas, has its tierra caliente, its 
tierra templada, and its tierra fria; it contains within itself 
the productions of nearly every climate, and its capacity for 
producing might be almost indefinitely extended. Much of 
the country is given over to pasture. Horses, horned cattle, and 
sheep are equally favoured. But rich as Abyssinia is, perhaps 
its most splendid stores lie untouched beneath the surface. It 
is certain that there are immense coalfields; it is more than 
probable that iron and copper, as well as the precious metals, are 
plentiful. 

The edge of the plateau, of which we have spoken, marks the 
modern limits of Abyssinia. Along the sea coast, the Turkish 
sovereignty is acknowledged by Mohammedan tribes of Gallas 
and Arabs. On the north, the advanced posts of the Egyptians 
border on the mountains. On the west is the Pashalic of Sennaar, 
including the desert regions that lie between the Atbara and the 
Blue Nile and on the left bank of the latter river. On the 
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south-west pagan tribes of negroes, on the south the independent 
Gallas, little more civilized, enclose the Christian race. It is on 
the south-eastern frontier, that Aithiopia has suffered the 
greatest losses. The Wollo and Yedju Gallas, professing Moham- 
medanism, cut off Northern Abyssinia from its ancient province 
Shoa, ruled by an independent king, but keeping up with some 
difficulty a religious and even semi-political intercourse with 
the parent state. “A circle is thus completed,” wrote Mr. 
Plowden in 1855, “that must somewhere be broken through, 
either by the Abyssinians themselves, had they the power, or by 
that nation desiring a free intercourse with them.”* 

A state thus surrounded by hostile nations and creeds can 
hardly find safety otherwise than in union. Yet Abyssinia, as 
we have seen from a brief glance at its history, is far from being 
a homogeneous nation. Roughly speaking, the Christian 
country may be considered to be divided into two provinces, 
Tigré and Amhara,—speaking different languages, and having 
many differences in national character.+ Tigré is an extensive 
province, lying in the north-eastern corner of the Abyssinian 





* “Tt has to be remarked that Abyssinia is a high table-land, separated 
from the sea by a belt of low and almost waterless desert, very narrow at the 
north in the neighbourhood of Massowah, and widening towards the south till 
in the latitude of Zeila, which is nearly that of Shoa, the edge of the table- 
land recedes almost 200 miles from the coast. These lowlands, formerly more 
or less under the sway of the Emperors of Ethiopia, are now occupied by 
various independent Daukali tribes, who with their neighbours, the Somaulis, 
and other nomadic people yet further south, are commonly, but erroneously, 
called Hubshees (Haéshis) or Abyssinians, which frequentiy causes no little 
confusion.” —Dr. Beke’s ‘‘ British Captives,” second yey p. 7. 

t From Mr. Plowden’s admirable and exhaustive criticism on Abyssinian 
manners and character, the following description is extracted :— 

“The manners of the Amhara are pleasing. Their features are generally of 
the European and Asiatic, that is, Arab cast, and they are remarkably quick 
and intelligent. ‘Their standard of morality is very low; sensual pleasures, as 
intoxication, are gratified without scruple and without shame: in general, the 
interest or convenience of the moment are the only rule of conduct,—want of 
tact and ill-temper the only crimes in their code.” 

“The people of Teegray (Tigré) are somewhat different in character; with 
more of the obstinacy of their Jewish blood, they are ruder and vainer than 
the Amhara, noisy, quarrelsome, and talkative. Though nearer the sea they 
are even more ignorant of other nations ; they despise all the human race but 
themselves, and generally each man all existing but himself. On the whole, I 
think them inferior to the Amhara; but they are more laborious and more 
trustworthy individually, though politically treacherous.” 

The hypothesis of a Jewish origin assigned to the Tigréans by Mr. Plowden 
seems unsupported by any evidence worthy of serious consideration. The 
existence of the Jews as a separate caste throughout Abyssinia is hardly con- 
sistent with the Jewish origin of the nation at large. ‘To these Jews, called 
Falashas, was sent ostensibly the mission to which Mr. Stein and his unlucky 
companions belonged. 

[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXIII. No. I. N 
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plateau. It covers a circle of about 150 miles in diameter 
bounded by the curve of the river Teccazzee, a confluent of the 
Atbara, and by the precipitous rim of the table-land, where it 
reaches nearest to the sea in the vicinity of Massowah and the 
Shoho tribe. It has long enjoyed a quasi-independence, and is 
distinguished from the rest of Abyssinia by its peculiar lan- 
guage, a corruption of the Geez, the old Athiopic tongue into 
which Frumentius translated the New Testament. The Geez is 
a Semitic dialect, and is totally dissimilar to the Amharic, the 
vernacular of the Central or better known part of the country. 
The latter tongue is to a slight extent adulterated with Arabic, 
but its base is essentially non-Semitic, and yet there seems no 
reason for tracing it to an Aryan origin. The problem of lan- 
guage of course mixes itself inextricably with that of race. The 
Abyssinians have been variously supposed to have originated in 
an Arabian or a Jewish colonization, or to be an aboriginal 
tribe. 

Amhara, the name roughly and incorrectly applied to the 
whole of Abyssinia, except Tigré and the now distinct princi- 
pality of Shoa, is made up of a number of provinces, grouped 
around the great Lake Tsana. The central districts, Tchelga, 
Woggera, Semen, Dembea, Belesa, Begemeder, Mietcha, are the 
best known. In these, both the line of Ras Gooksa and King 
Theodore have reigned. The seat of government has been 
usually Gondar to the north of the lake, the ancient capital of 
the Imperial family, or Debra Tabor in Begemeder, where Ras 
Gooksa, Ras Marié his son, Ras Ali his grandson, and the present 
Negus, have held the reins of power. A little to the south- 
east of these central provinces, the district of Amhara, in the 
narrower and stricter sense lies; it is held chiefly by Galla 
tribes, and contains the important town and fortress of Magdala, 
so conspicuous in the history of the British Captivity. Beside 
these divisions, there remains a few fiefs which have held a more 
independent relation to the authority of the Ras or the Negus. 
At the eastern verge of the plateau, in the same parallel with 
the Babelmandeb Straits, lies the singular and almost unexplored 
principality of Lasta, governed by an hereditary chief known 
as the Waagshum. To the extreme south of Lake Tsana 
again is situated Godjam, whose “ Dejaj ” or Duke has frequently 
disputed the supremacy in Central Abyssinia. Between the 
western lowlands of the lake and the Negro tribes of the Blue 
Nile is the rugged, uncultivated, warlike Kuara, the cradle of 
King Theodore. This completes the circle of Abyssinia. 

The history of the race inhabiting these regions has been 
briefly touched upon, and this is not the place to enlarge upon 
the national character. In the various works which stand at the 
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head of this paper the curious reader will find the picture of 
Abyssinian life painted, not unfairly, and with varying ability, by 
different hands. It is sufficient to observe here that the people 
of this richly endowed country are neither absolutely untouched 
by the civilizing influence of modern life, nor without the rudi- 
ments of some virtues, Their worst vice is vanity, which makes 
all dealing with them dangerous, and which has gone far to pre- 
vent the foundation of any strong and stable government in their 
country. Their religion, as Mr. Buckle some years ago pointed 
out, is a hollow and powerless superstition, exercising no moral 
influence.* “Nothing can be more corrupt” says Dr. Krapf, 
“than the nominal Christianity of this unhappy nation. It is 
mixed up with Judaism, Mohammedanism, and idolatry, and is 
a mass of rites and superstitions that cannot mend the heart.” 

We paused in the narrative of political events in Abyssinia 
at the period when Ras Ali’s power was for the instant undis- 
puted, when Dejaj Kassai, destined to achieve so strange notoriety, 
began to take a foremost place among the feudatories of the Ras, 
when the creditable ambition of Mr. Plowden had succeeded in 
knitting between England and the -Abyssinian nation those ties 
of alliance which have been so fatally broken. We take up the 
history of the situation where we left it. 

The supremacy which Ras Ali had succeeded in establishing 
over the whole of Northern Abyssinia, at the period when the 
political state of the country first came under English observa- 
tion, was shortlived. It lasted long enough, however, and pre- 
sented a sufficient appearance or promise of settled government, 
to encourage our Foreign Office to establish those relations with 
the Abyssinian people, and their rulers, which have resulted in 
the present unfortunate complication. During the war with 
Napoleon negotiations were first opened with Abyssinia through 
Mr. Salt of the British Consular Service in Egypt, who visited 
Walda Selasié, Ras of Tigré, but was unable to visit the ruler 
de facto and de jure of the Empire, Ras Gooksa, the grand- 
father, as we have already stated, of Ras Ali. Mr. Salt, however, 
both on his first non-official visit and afterwards, in the year 
1810, when charged with a diplomatic mission by the English 
Government, chose to treat Walda Selasié as an independent 
sovereign. With Mr. Salt’s departure from the country the 
interest of English statesmen in it for various causes died out. 
The son of Walda Selasié was driven from his fief and killed by 





* “Weseea good instance of this in the case of the Abyssinians, who have 
professed Christianity for centuries ; but as no pains were taken to cultivate 
their intellect, they found the religion too pure for them: they, therefore, 
corrupted it, and down to the present moment they have not made the slightest 


progress,”—Buckle, ‘“ History of Civilization,” vol. i. p. 265. 
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Dejaj Oubié of Semen, who held both his own heritage and his 
conquest of Tigré, until he was overthrown by Theodore. In 
1840, “the participation” says Dr. Beke, “of England and 
France in the disputes between the Sultan and his powerful 
vassal, Mahommed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, threatened to cause 
hostilities between those two powers ; and the British Govern- 
ment, again alive to the importance of Abyssinia in such an 
event, lost no time in sending to Shoa a mission under the direc- 
tion of Major (afterwards Sir William) Harris.” This mission 
was still less successful than that of Mr. Salt.* It was found 
that while the King of Shoa was quite ready, for a consideration, 
to enter into any engagements, he had no intention of fulfilling 
them ; the treaty with him became a dead letter, and, except the 
eternal intrigues and cross purposes of Catholic and Protestant 
propagandists, there is no trace of European influence in Abys- 
sinia from any of these earlier missions. 

Walter Plowden was not bred in the atmosphere of diplomacy. 
An Anglo-Indian engaged in mercantile pursuits he had visited 
Abyssinia on his way back from Calcutta to England, and at the 
court of Ras Ali, then momentarily enjoying a peaceful supre- 
macy, met John Bell, an Englishman who had become naturalized 
among the Abyssinians, had married the daughter and heiress of 
a powerful chief, and attained a predominant influence over the 
mind of the Ras. We have every reason to believe that the 
views of both Plowden and Bell were free from the slightest self- 
interested bias; they were nobly ambitious for the welfare of 
England and of Abyssinia; but ambition is a dangerous plaything, 
and it may be not unfairly concluded that had it not been for 
the ambitious projects of these two adventurous men England 
would never have had to make the grievous choice between tame 
submission to a gross outrage and the inception of a wild and 
hazardous enterprize, from which none can expect to gather either 
glory or gain. 

Bell, sanguine and high-spirited, a favourite with allranks of his 
adopted countrymen, and well acquainted with the unsurpassed 
natural gifts of Abyssinia, soon infected the kindred spirit of 
Plowden with his far-reaching designs of civilization, colonization, 
and English predominance. Ras Ali shared his friendship 
almost equally between the two Englishmen ; and in 1847, when 
Mr. Plowden returned to England, he found it easy to convince 





* In 1841, Ras Oubié of Tigré sent an Englishman named Coffin with a 
letter to the Queen, accompanied with presents. ‘No reply, however, was 
returned ; and Ras Oubié was thereupon so angry that he threatened violence 
to Mr. Coffin for not bringing him a return present from her Majesty.” (Earl 
Russell to Col. Stanton, October 5th, 1865, “ Further Correspondence,” &c., 
p- = Surely there are some men whom not even the plainest warnings can 
teach. 
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Lord Palmerston, then at the Foreign Office, of the benefits that 
would be likely to result from a consular establishment in Abys- 
sinia “for the protection and development of British trade.” In 
January, 1848, Mr. Plowden was appointed consul, and directed 
to make Massowah the head-quarters of his consulate. The 
latter provision was, it may be, necessary, but it had certainly an 
unfortunate effect, and it was at a later date deplored by Mr. 
Plowden himself. The residence of our consul at a Turkish 
port. was not likely, it is obvious, to conciliate the suspicious and 
haughty Abyssinian temper. 

Mr. Plowden was received in his consular capacity by the Ras, 
with whom he concluded a treaty on the 2nd of November, 1849. 
This treaty stipulated (1) an imterchange of envoys; (2) the 
independent jurisdiction of the British Consul over British sub- 
jects accused of any crime in Abyssinia ; and (3) the opening of 
the trade peaceably, as far as possible, with the coast. Dr. Beke 
points out that the latter provision was futile so long as the con- 
currence of Oubié of Tigré was left unsecured, and he seems to 
think that the primal error in these negotiations, was our having 
treated, not with the last-named prince, but with Ras Ali, We 
cannot see what difference this could have made one way or 
other, bearing in mind as we do that Ali and Oubié and the 
treaty were, one and all, swept into nothingness by the rise of 
Theodore. 

A few years of intermittent residence at the court of the Ras, 
dissipated to a great extent the high hopes which had inspired 
Mr. Plowden. He still enjoyed a position of distinguished con- 
sideration in Ali’s favour, but he had begun to see more plainly 
every day, that political and natural obstacles too powerful to 
be overcome by any personal energies lay between him and the 
execution of his projects. In 1852, the treaty was ratified by 
the Ras, and laid before Parliament. But even then the consul 
spoke despondingly. “No efforts of mine,” he wrote to Earl 
Granville, “can annihilate the 3000 miles that interpose (between 
England and Abyssinia), or the more fatal barrier of the Turkish 
domination along the line of coast.” In the following year the Con- 
sular Reports were so discouraging, that Lord Clarendon writes :— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government were led by the representations for- 
merly made by you, to expect that advantage would result to British 
interests from the conclusion of a treaty with the rulers of Abyssinia, 
and from the establishment of a British Consulate in that country. 
It appears, however, from your reports now before me, that there is 
little reason to expect that such will be the case.” . 

“TIcan scarcely convey to your lordship,” writes the consul in a 
pa letter (July 9, 1854), “the difficulties I have had to con- 

end with.” 
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Neither Mr. Plowden, however, nor his official superiors, were 
willing to renounce without further trial the ends for which they 
had been tempted to take up the tangled skein of Abyssinian 
diplomacy. It was during this period that the consul compiled 
for the information of the Foreign Office that admirable series of 
reports on the condition of Abyssinia, and the character of its 
people, which is still the most complete source of knowledge on 
the subject. For a dozen years these valuable papers lay un- 
touched, unpublished, and, if we may draw a fair inference from 
subsequent facts, unread, in the official pigeon-holes. It is not 
too much to say, that a reasonably intelligent study of them 
would have prevented more than one error on our side, and 
probably have saved us from our present difficulties. The course 

-of Mr. Plowden’s investigation was disturbed in 1854, by certain 
political changes of a momentous kind, to which we must now 
briefly advert, and which are well described in a report from the 
consul of June 25, 1855.* 

The principality of Kuara, we have already remarked, lies to 
the west of Lake Tsana, and marches with the pagan negro tribes 
of the Blue Nile. In the early part of the present century it was 
ruled by Dejaj Comfu, a brave warrior, who maintained an atti- 
tude of semi-independence towards the Ras. Comfu’s brother, 
Welda Georgis, died young, leaving a son, by name Kassai, and 
a widow Aitetegeb, who claimed to be a descendent of Joas, the 
Negus whose hospitality Bruce had shared, and through Joas of 
Menilek, son of Solomon, and founder of the Aithiopian Empire. 
On the death of her husband, Aitetegeb took refuge with her 
youthful son in Gondar, where they lived in abject poverty. The 
royal lady maintained herself, it is said, by the sale of kosso, a 
plant favoured by the Abyssinians as a specific against the tape- 
worm. Kassai became an inmate of a monastic house at Tchan- 
gar, a village in the province of Dembea, lying to the north-west 
of Lake Tsana. Here he lived for some time, and he might have 
spent his life in the cloister had not an insurgent chief, Dejaj 
Marou, attacked and destroyed the convent. Kassai with diffi- 
culty escaped to the court of his uncle, Dejaj Comfu, with whom 
he soon began to display his valour against the Egyptian and 
savage hordes in the debateable ground to the east of the Blue 
Nile : he aspired, no doubt, to attain to high distinction by means 
of his uncle’s power, for even at this early period we have good 
reason to believe that he cherished those lofty far-reaching dreams, 
which he afterwards translated into fact. Comfu, however, died 
prematurely ; his three sons quarrelled and laid Kuara at the 





* This is the last in date of Mr. Plowden’s despatches yet published. Did 
he write nothing during the ensuing five years? or were his later despatches 
too political to bear the vulgar eye ? 
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feet of Birru Goshu, Dejaj of Godjam, who conquered the greater 
part of it. In these struggles Kassai showed himself an able 
soldier, and seemed to bear almost a charmed life. By degrees 
he drew together, among his native hills, a band of bold outlaws, 
whom he trained in raids upon the Egyptians and his other 
western and northern neighbours. 

He soon began to assert a sovereign power over Kuara, much 
to the discontent of the Waizero Menen, mother of Ras Ali and 
wife of the titular emperor, Johannes. She ruled the fertile pro- 
vince of Dembea, and her powerful army was sent against Kassai 
into Kuara, It was utterly defeated, once and again. Kassai 
obtained a large cession of territory; and received the daughter of 
Ras Ali, the Princess Tsoobedje, in marriage. He next engaged with 
varying success in hostilities against the Turks, and then for a 
second time fell out with the Waizero Menen. He captured her 
and occupied her territory. Ras Ali was compelled, by the diffi- 
culty of his political situation, to patch up a peaceable arrange- 
ment with the conqueror, who was acknowledged as Dejaj of Dem- 
bea and Kuara, and held royal state at Gondar. 

Ras Ali did not long hold to his compact with his dangerous 
son-in-law. Birru Goshu, Dejaj of Godjam, was charged by the 
Ras with the overthrow of the rebel, and in 1850, by the defeat 
of his army, Kassai found himself again driven to the inaccessible 
coverts of his natal Kuara. He reorganized his power here, and 
in the following year encountered Birru again in the plains of 
Dembea. With his own hand he slew the rival chief, recovered 
his authority at Gondar, and took his place once more among 
the great chiefs of the empire. 

At this crisis, Mr. Plowden’s despatch of July 9, 1854, sums 
up admirably the position of affairs.* The undisputed supremacy 
of Ras Ali, to whose fortunes he clung somewhat obstinately, had, 
he admitted, been very shortlived. At the time to which we 
refer it was contested by three great chiefs—Dejaj Kassai, of 
Dembea and Kuara, “vigorous and subtle, daring to a fault, and 
perhaps more disposed to innovation than any; Dejaj Birru, of 
Godjam, “proud as Lucifer, of surprising talent and penetration, 
daring, patient, resolute ;” and Dejaj Oubié, of Tigré and Semen, 
“acute, inflated with pride, far-seeing, and ambitious.” The Ras 
himself Mr. Plowden describes as “a humane man, very vain, 
too indulgent, but intelligent, agreeable in his manners, brave, 
averse to change, and of a very whimsical character.” “Should 
any one of these four chiefs,” adds the consul, “attain supreme 
power, I do not think that he will have the courage to attempt 
that radical change in their feudal system which must precede 





* « Further Correspondence,” &c. p. 28. 
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all reform, all hopes of order or of useful foreign alliance. Upon 
the whole, Dejaj Kassai would be, I think, the most desirable.” 

Ras Ali summoned to his aid all the forces that his established 
rule, his skilful diplomacy, and the ancient reputation of his house 
commanded. His army, headed by the ablest Abyssinian gene- 
rals, attacked Kassai in Dembea, but the star of “the kosso- 
vendor’s son” prevailed, and the troops of the Ras were shame- 
fully routed. Kassai now assumed the offensive, and Ali concen- 
trated all his strength in his stronghold at Debra Tabor for a 
final effort; the forces of the Ras met those of Kassai on the 
plain of Gorata in the southern part of Begemeder, and after an 
obstinate conflict in which Ali displayed a vain courage, the 
victory fell once more to his son-in-law. The unhappy Ras was 
thus driven from all that had been won by the valour and 
prudence of his grandfather Gooksa. He took refuge among the 
Yedju Gallas to the south-east of Lasta, where he died soon after, 
broken-hearted, it is said, at the ingratitude of his daughter, the 
high-spirited and ambitious wife of the conqueror. The Ras being 
thus disposed of, Kassai marched straight into Godjam to deal 
with his most dangerous rival Birru Goshu, whose father he had 
slain. One battle decided the fate of this competitor, and God- 
jam was subdued at a blow. Amhara was thus consolidated for 
the instant into a compact dominion, and of the Abyssinian 
Empire only two provinces remained to be reclaimed by the 
victorious Kassai, but these were the jewels of the Aithiopian 
crown. In the north-east, Dejaj Oubié ruled Tigré and Semen ; 
in the south-east, beyond the Galla country, Haila Malakot, son 
of Sahela Selasié, governed the Kingdom of Shoa. 

Kassai now assumed the title and authority of Ras, holding 
the titular emperor in his hands; and in virtue of this title he 
called upon Oubié for a tribute. He was met by an insulting 
answer, and marched at once to enforce his demand at the sword’s 
point. In Semen, the hereditary domain of Oubié, the decisive 
battle was fought. On the 4th of February, 1855, the armies 
met on the plain of Dereskié. The issue was not long doubtful. 
Oubié, his son, and his famous general, Kokobié, were captured ; 
and the stronghold of Amba Hai, where the princes of Semen for 
three generations had stored their wealth, fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, who was now left without a rival. 

Before the battle he had harangued his soldiers in the old 
Homeric style. “ Follow me,” he had said, “and, by the power 
of God, to-morrow my name shall be no more Kassai.” It had 
long been a tradition, eagerly cherished amidst anarchy and 
weakness, that in the latter days a great Emperor would arise, 
who would-restore the ancient glory of /thiopia, overthrow the 
dominion of the Crescent, and reconquer the Empire of Solomon. 
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This Negus, “King of the Kings of Aithiopia,” was to bear, so 
rav the tale, the name of Theodore (Teddros). ‘To this glorious 
destiny Kassai had from his earliest years looked forward with 
hope. The prize was now within his grasp. He has secured the 
countenance of the Church by rescuing from the prison of Oubié 
Abba Salama, the Abuna, who was now ready to do the bidding 
of his rescuer. Six days after the battle Kassai was crowned 
Negus under the name of Teddros.* We shall hence speak of 
him as Theodore. 

But a small part of Abyssinia now remained to be reduced under 
his dominion. He left a governor at Adowa, the capital of Tigre, 
and at once turned his face southwards to fresh conquests. The 
Wollo Gallas, a fierce Mohammedan tribe, had occupied some of 
the richest southern districts of the plateau. The army of 
Theodore, flushed with recent victory, advanced upon these, and 
crushed their power at asingle blow. Their country fell into 
the hands of the victor, who proceeded with singular sagacity to 
secure his acquisition by fortifying the inaccessible fastness of 
Magdala, which he has since made one of the centres of his mili- 
tary strength. From the Gallas he passed to Shoa, and on the 
king of that country making signs of resistance, laid siege to the 
capital, Ankobar. The strangely sudden death of the king 
inspired the Shoans with such fear of Theodore’s power, natural 
and supernatural, that they at once surrendered, and Shoa was 
again added to the Althiopian empire. Theodore, leaving the 
son of Haila Malakot as viceroy at Ankobar, returned to his 
central provinces, and here, under the guidance of his friends 
Bell and Plowden, began to inaugurate those lofty schemes of 
social and political regeneration by which he hoped to consolidate 
his power. 

Allegiance to their friend and patron Ras Ali seems indeed to 
have lain lightly enough on the consciences of the two English- 
men. Consul Plowden, as we have seen, even before the final 
struggle, had looked on Kassai as the aspirant most likely to 
advance his native country by his elevation to supreme power. 
When the Ras was defeated and driven from Begemeder, Plowden 
and Bell at once attached themselves to Theodore, and supported 





* It was at this time, probably, that Theodore insisted upon the priests 
accepting the story of his royal descent. We are not clear, however, whether 
he has ever laid claim to the supreme and original authority of ‘‘ Ahtiee” as 
lineal heir of Solomon (or rather Menilek, son of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba). His titles and high pretensions seem to point to his so doing; but 
Dr. Beke says : “It is said that the present intrusive Emperor Theodore still 
continues to treat Hatsye Yohannes, the puppet Emperor, as his suzeraia, 
standing in his presence with his body uncovered down to the waist, as Abys- 
Sinian servants are used to do when waiting on their masters.” 
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with zeal, through the ensuing five years, his schemes for establish- 
ing order in his dominions. These schemes were perhaps too tren- 
chant, too antagonistic to popular prejudice, to have much chance 
of ultimate success, nor had Theodore the patience or earnestness 
to persevere in his high part of Peter the Great. But his greatest 
difficulty was the character of the people. “ Haters of all rule,” 
says Mr. Dufton, “they greet the uprising of those whose supe- 
riority of talent marks them out as the benefactors and saviours 
of their country with resistance and rebellion, while they attach 
themselves with ardour to any petty chief who will gratify by a 
* raid on their weaker neighbours their lust for forage and plunder.” 
All Theodore’s plans of reform were defeated by a succession of 
revolts. With these the passionate character of the man under- 
went a change ; “I now perceive,” he said to M. Lejean, “the 
true part I have to perform. I will be the scourge, the judgment 
of God on Abyssinia.” 

It was in June, 1855, that Consul Plowden became acquainted 
first with Theodore, and political questions, as we learn from the 
despatch to Lord Clarendon previously quoted, were at once 
opened between them. Theodore was disinclined to ratify Ras 
Ali’s treaty ; he was utterly opposed to the notion of a consulate, 
as provided in that treaty ; but, otherwise, he showed himself 
most favourably disposed both towards Mr. Plowden individually 
and to the English nation. But he had little time to spare for 
foreign policy. Godjam revolted ; then the Gallas rebelled ; then 
Tigré, notwithstanding that the beautiful daughter of Oubié had 
been given in marriage to Theodore, rose in insurrection under 
Agow Negusié, whose pretensions were openly recognised by 
the French emperor. In the war with Negusié, a chief called 
Garad, having made an incursion on Gondar, attacked a small 
party of travellers making their way to Massowah : among these 
was Mr. Plowden, who died soon after of wounds received in the 
contest. The king and his friend Bell marched to avenge the 
consul ; Bell killed Garad, and Garad’s brother, having avenged 
himself on Bell, was slain by Theodore’s own hand. The deaths 
of the two Englishmen were expiated by a horrible slaughter of 
the insurgents. 

It is to be remembered that Theodore, while professing a 
warm desire to enter into actively amicable relations with Eng- 
land, had shown a bitter jealousy of the proposed consular estab- 
lishment in his country. His personal friendship for Mr. 
Plowden had induced him to waive his objections for the time 
being, but he had not by any means laid them aside, nor had 
our consul concealed this disposition of the Negus from the 
English Foreign Office. Prudence would have dictated, under 
these circumstances, an attempt to ascertain whether the Negus 
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would receive favourably another consul on the part of Her 
Majesty. No such attempt was made, though a long delay 
ensued before Mr. Plowden’s place was actually filled up. The 
successor chosen by Lord Russell was an English officer, Captain 
Charles Duncan Cameron, who had served in the East during the 
Russian war under “ Williams of Kars.” The appointment was 
made in the summer of 1860, but it was not till the early part of 
1862 that the new consul arrived at his destination, Massowah. 
A further delay of some months followed, and in October the 
consul was introduced to the Negus, in camp before a fortress in 
Godjam. His reception was good, although his letter of credence 
from Lord Russell was little calculated to smooth the ruffled pride 
of Theodore. But Theodore, though civil, was suspicious and 
tetchy, as soon came to light in the subsequent negotiations. 
Captain Cameron’s first interviews with the Negus had _ re- 
lation to the treaty concluded by Mr. Plowden with Ras Ali in 
1849, and the embassy which Theodore was anxious to send to 
London. The treaty Theodore had constantly refused to re- 
cognise, notwithstanding Mr. Plowden’s persuasions, and this 
course, which seems to have powerfully influenced the Foreign 
Office in dealing with the Abyssinian monarch, may be very 
naturally explained. In the first place, the title of the Negus 
might have been affected by his recognition of any act of the 
Ras ; secondly—and this is a much more probable, or at least 
more cogent reason—the British government had shown no in- 
clination to grant that reciprocity of rights of legation which is, 
by the international code, and, indeed, the suggestions of com- 
mon sense, presumed to follow upon a reciprocity of treaty 
rights. The idea of an embassy to England had been expressly 
pointed at in the old treaty with Ras Ali, and Theodore, before 
adopting the obligations of that pact, was desirous to know 
whether he might act upon this idea. Lord Clarendon, how- 
ever, conveying through Mr. Plowden (on the 27th of November, 
1855), his answers to this inquiry or suggestion, hampered his 
sanction of the embassy with an unreasonable condition. He 
made the concession depend on Mr. Plowden’s “ receiving from 
the king a distinct assurance that he renounces all idea of con- 
quest in Egypt and at Massowah Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would subject themselves to grave suspicions if they re- 
ceived an embassy from a sovereign whose designs against the 
Sultan, the ally of the Queen of England, were previously known 
to them.” It is quite certain that language of this sort would 
not have been used to a European Government. Would Lord 
Clarendon have thus spoken to Italy on behalf of Venetia, the 
dominion of Austria, to Prussia on behalf of Austria itself, to 
Russia on behalf of the Porte? Surely not. But Theodore, 
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our diplomatists thought, could be dealt with in a more high- 
handed fashion than a civilized prince, and perhaps they were 
for the moment right; but they could not in any case expect 
even this “barbarian” to execute one part of the treaty while 
they ignored the other. Thus the Negus became impressed 
with the conviction that the professions of English friendship 
were selfish and hollow. His suspicions were not to be allayed 
by anything short of the embassy, and there is reason to believe 
that had this been granted he would have at once yielded in the 
matter of the treaty. Unfortunately, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell, Lord Clarendon, and Mr. Layard, were one and all 
keen partisans of the Ottoman rule, and though Theodore was 
urgent in pressing the matter upon both the consuls it hung in 
abeyance. Mr. Layard, indeed, has asserted in the House of 
Commons that Consul Cameron had received peculiar directions 
on this subject.* “So far was Consul Cameron from being in- 
structed to propose an embassy to England from the king, that 
he was distinctly told that Her Majesty's Government would not 
entertain the idea of a mission unless he gave up all idea of con- 
quering the Turks, and invading Turkish territory.” The consul, 
on the other hand, insists that it was the Negus who opened the 
matter, making an answer on this subject a preliminary to his 
consent to enter into relations with Captain Cameron at all. 

“He is peculiarly jealous,” wrote Mr. Plowden in 1855, “of his 
sovereign rights, and of anything that appears to touch on them. 
He wishes in a short time to send embassies to the great European 
Powers, to treat with them on equal} terms. The most difficult trait 
in his character is this jealousy, and the pride that, fed by ignorance, 
renders it impossible for him yet to believe that so great a monarch 
as himself exists in the world.” 


This description coincides with the later account given by Mr. 
Dufton, who, in dealing with the question of Theodore’s objec- 
tion to foreign consulates, observes :— 

“The King’s idea is, that the existence of no other power should be 
recognised in the country besides his own, and that ail persons residing in 
his territories, natives or foreigners, must obey the laws of the land, and 
be subject to him entirely.t It is an instance of his singularly jealous 





* Dr. Beke’s “ British Captives,” &c., second edition, p. 70. 

+ Mr. Dufton’s astonishment is misplaced. Theodore’s view of the consular 
office, in respect to immunities, is borne out by the law of nations, nor could 
the arrest of a consul of itself be regarded as a breach of that law. Wheaton 
is quite clear upon this point, and so far as we are aware no jurist of any 
reputation whatever, no writer on international law, could be found to support 
the doctrines which have been freely laid down by a portion of the English 
press. Consuls have no claim, it is to be distinctly understood, to legational 
immunities, so that even had Theodore formally recognised Captain Cameron 
as Her Majesty’s Consul, of which fact we have no evidence at all, he would 
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character, and of his view of despotism. If, therefore, a consul 
ventures into the country, he must not do so with the idea that his 
person will be considered sacred, or that the power represented by him 
will impose awe; but he must be prepared to stand on the same 
footing as a native of the country. Hence the subsequent imprison- 
ment of the French and English Consuls, in whatever light we may 
choose to regard it, was not looked upon by Theodore as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of nations, for rights of this nature he had never 
recognised. I believe, however, with regard to ambassadors the case is 
different, and that the custom of ancient nations in respect to them 
holds good in Abyssinia; at all events, the persons of messengers 
passing between two contending armies are held sacred.” 


Captain Cameron was accompanied on this his first visit to 
Theodore by a Frenchman named Bardel, who, though holding 
no official charge, was taken by the Negus to represent, in some 
measure, his nation. Besides his domestic troubles, Theodore was 
at this time agitated by the hostile progress of the Egyptians on 
the northern frontier, and by the persecutions to which the 
Abyssinian Christians had been subjected at Jerusalem. He took 
the resolve of writing “a royal circular of appeal” to the sove- 
reigns of France and England, in‘which he solicited their help 
and amity on behalf of the Christian Abyssinians beleaguered by 
the forces of Islam, and expressed a wish for an interchange of 
embassies. The Jetter of the Emperor Napoleon was carried by 
M. Bardel : that to the Queen, dated October 31st, 1862, was sent 
to Aden with directions to have it at once transmitted to England. 
To these letters, and especially to the latter, Theodore expected, 
not unfairly, an immediate answer. Captain Cameron was so 
convinced that a reply would be quickly sent that he left at 
Massowah his secretary, Mr. Lawrence Kerens, and his dragoman 
Mertcha, that no delay should be made in bringing up the Queen’s 
letter to the court of the Negus. Theodore’s letter met with 
some accidents on its conveyance to Aden, and did not reach Eng- 
land until the 12th of February, 1863. What became of it then, 
except that it was not answered, nobody knew, until in the late 
autumn session Mr. Layard naively made a clean breast of it, an. 
satisfactorily proved to the world that no one was to blame for 
the mistake. It seems that Abyssinia was not in Mr. Layard’s 
half of the world, but in Mr. Hammond’s, the permanent (and 
practically irresponsible) Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. A 
custom of the Foreign office, like the Papal bull which halved 
the world between Spain and Portugal, divides the habitable 
globe between the secretaries, and Mr. Layard, who does know 
something about the East, has nothing to do, it seems, with any- 





have been quite “within his right” in proceeding to put him on trial and 
punish him, The outrage on Mr. Rassam was of quite another character, and 
its enormity cannot be palliated. 
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thing that is not west of the meridian of Greenwich. Mr. Ham- 
mond, we suppose, does not read Amharic, nor does Earl Russell, 
who endorsed the letter without taking any trouble to find out 
its contents. It was sent to Mr. Kaye at the India Office, for 
what purpose no one seems to be clear, and kept in the pigeon- 
holes of his desk until Parliament began to find out that we 
were brought to the verge of war by this tissue of scandalous 
blunders. 

Consul Cameron had good reasons to desire a speedy reply. 
He had a very difficult card to play. In compliance with the re- 
quest of Theodore himself—a request which was practically a 
command—the consul had undertaken the part which Mr. Plow- 
den had played with some success, but which few men were less 
fitted for than Captain Cameron. He was solicited to interfere 
on behalf of the Abyssinian monarch against the Egyptians who 
were making progress in the province of Bogos, to the north of 
Tigré and north-west of Massowah. He was unable to effect any- 
thing of importance, and the only result was to offend the Foreign 
Office : a result which drew with it afterwards the most deplorable 
consequences. And, asto do the pleasure of the Negus, he had 
crossed the wishes of his own superiors, so in executing the com- 
mands of the Foreign Office it was his misfortune to waken the 
fatal suspicions of the king. The American civil war had set 
explorers and commercial men wild about finding new cotton- 
fields, and Dr. Beke, who well appreciated the cotton-growing 
capacities of the Abyssinian lowlands, pressed the matter so 
earnestly on the Board of Trade, that the consul was instructed 
to make inquiries on the subject. In compliance with these 
orders, he visited Matammah and the low marshy plains in the 
Pashalic of Sennaar ‘about the middle of the year 1863. This 
was construed by Theodore to be a visit for some concealed and 
probably evil purposes to “his enemies, the Turks.” 

Meantime, no answer had arrived from England to the letter 
of the Negus, which, as we have seen, lay unheeded in Mr. Kaye's 
office. The French officials had replied with greater alacrity, and 
M. Lejean was sent to represent the Government of Napoleon 
III. at Theodore’s court. His mission was not favourably received; 
the Negus was irritated at his want of success against the rebel- 
lions that sprang up like hydra-heads in every province of the 
empire; and he was peculiarly and naturally jealous of the 
favour which France had shown his enemy Negusi¢é. On some 
trivial pretext M. Lejean was arrested, and detained for some 
time in semi-captivity at Gondar. At this crisis, when Theodore 
was suspicious of all Europeans, and savage at the ill turn his 
fortunes had taken, the British consul returned to Gondar, where 
he found himself instructed to return to his head-quarters at 
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Massowah, and not to meddle further in Abyssinian affairs. He 
demanded an interview of the Negus, who had come himself to 
the capital about the same time, and according to Dr. Beke the 
interview was a stormy one. Theodore’s concluding words sum 
up the situation.* “So,” he said, “your Queen can give you 
orders to go and visit my enemies, the Turks, and then to return 
to Massowah, but she cannot send a civil answer to my letter to 
her. You shall not leave me till that answer comes.” 

It is quite certain, in spite of Mr. Layard’s dogmatic denial in 
the House of Commons, that the events we have traced the 
course of, and not any of the king’s disputes with the mission- 
aries Stern and Rosenthal, were the originating cause of the 
miserable complication in which we have for two years been 
involved. There is no proof that Consul Cameron excited the 
rage of Theodore by any interference on behalf of the offending 
inissionaries, whose language, written, spoken, and published, had 
been indeed of a kind which it was scarcely to be expected a 
barbarian despot would tamely pass by. The wrath of the Negus, 
against what he deemed the graceless insolence of the European 
sovereigns, grew in the meantime, In September, 1863, M. 
Bardel brought the answer to the letter to Napoleon III. This 
communication was from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and contained 
some high language about the protection which the French 
Empire extended to the Catholic Church “dans tout univers.” 
The insignificance of the person, and the impertinence of the 
hint, inflamed Theodore’s rage. M. Lejean was brought before 
a solemn court of the Negus, and subjected to a close interro- 
gation; the result was that Theodore tore the letter of the 
French minister into fragments, trampled upon it, and defied 
the power of Napoleon. Two days after the French consul and 
his companion were hustled contemptuously over the Abyssinian 
frontier, and sent packing to Massowah. 

On the 20th of November, 1863, the missionaries Stern and 
Rosenthal were publicly tried, and were convicted of reviling the 
sovereign, an offence which the Feth Negust (the Abyssinian 
code founded on that of Justinian) punishes with death, as coming 
within the crimen lesce majestatis of the Roman Law.t On 
this occasion the sullen wrath of Theodore against the consul 
and all the English did not break forth, though in fitful gusts it 
had frequently shown itself before. But two days after the trial, 

r. Kerens and Mertcha came up from Massowah with the 
longed-for despatches. The consul looked to these as a certain 
means of restoring himself and his countrymen to the good 
graces of Theodore. What was his dismay to find that no 





* Dr. Beke’s “ British Captives,” &c., p. 93. fT Ibid. p. 121. 
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answer was sent to the Negus’ letter, despatched more than 
twelve months previously to Aden, nor even any notice taken of 
its existence. A letter from Mr. Murray of the Foreign Office, 
reprimanding the consul for not having returned to Massowah, 
was the most important document brought by Kerens. For a 
time the consul seems to have prudently delayed obedience to 
this fatal command ; had he disregarded it, all might have gone 
well. 

For at this time, though the missionaries Stern and Rosenthal 
were suffering the torments of an Abyssinian prison and of 
wearying suspense combined, the Negus showed some signs of 
relaxing his rigour, and arrangements had been made with Mr. 
Flad that he should go to England and bring back a ransom for 
Mr. Stern, who would then be released with his friend. On the 
4th of January, 1864, however, Mr. Consul Cameron renewed his 
application to be permitted to return to Massowah, as instructed 
by his Government. The suspicious temper of Theodore was 
again awakened to passion. He ordered the arrest of all the 
Europeans. The consul, his suite, and the missionaries were 
thrown into one prison. 

We have got the history of the captivity piecemeal, in frag- 
ments of letters from the captives, with frequent discrepancies 
and not a few contradictions. But, probably, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that they have suffered much misery, and that 
the mental anguish of living by the caprice of a despot has been 
found not less intolerable than the physical torture of the noisome 
prison-house and the galling chain. The captives were removed, 
in the summer of 1864, from Gondar to Magdala, where their 
weary life was passed up to the date of Mr. Rassam’s mission. 

It was the imprisonment of the missionaries, singularly enough, 
that first attracted attention in this country. Lord Shaftesbury 
pressed upon Earl Russell the prayer of Mrs. Stern, “that Her 
Majesty might be induced by letter under the sign manual, 
written by the Queen herself, to intercede” with Theodore on 
behalf of the captives. Lord Russell refused this request. But 
on May the 25th, 1864, the consul’s brief note, giving an account 
of the arrest, was published in London. It contained this brief 
sentence, which startled, not only the public, but the official 
world. “ No release till a civil answer to King’s letter arrives.” 
A week after Mr. H. D. Seymour brought the matter under the 
notice of the House of Commons. Theodore’s letter was found 
in Mr. Kaye’s office, after, no doubt, an exciting hunt among other 
documents, equally important and equally neglected. It was 
decided now to do what Earl Russell had previously declined. 
Her Majesty was advised in the end of June, 1864, to write an 
answer to Theodore’s letter of October 31st, 1862. Unfortu- 
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nately this proper step was taken rather too late, and it was further 
vitiated by two fundamental blunders made in putting it into 
execution. 

First, the person to whom the mission was entrusted was 
scarcely one likely to conciliate the jealous temper of Theodore. 
Major Plowden, cousin of the former consul, Dr. Beke, and seve- 
ral other Englishmen well fitted for the duty, offered their ser- 
vices. But Mr. Layard was at the Foreign Office ; and the person 
selected to carry on a most delicate negotiation with an irritable 
semi-civilized chief, the deadly enemy of the Turkish power, was 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam. This gentleman was born at Mosul, and 
had assisted the Under-secretary for Foreign affairs in those 
Ninevite explorations which made his reputation before he took 
up with politics. Mr. Rassam, except for his birth, was well 
fitted for any task of the kind entrusted to him. He had been 
long assistant to the political resident at Aden, and had shown 
keen diplomatic intelligence. But if he had been a Talleyrand, 
he could not have escaped being, in the eyes of Theodore, “a 
Turk.” 

The second blunder is even clearer than this. It is scarcely 
credible that in pretending to answer Theodore’s letter no notice 
whatever was taken of the point to which the Negus looked most 
eagerly—the acknowledgment and reception of his embassy by 
England. In omitting this, the only real chance of peaceably 
arranging the dispute was thrown away. 

A long and needless delay now took place. In August, 1864, 
Mr. Rassam arrived at Massowah. He sent an intimation of his 
arrival, but accompanied it with a request for Captain Cameron’s 
liberation. The Negus was of course offended at this misplaced 
dictation, and left Mr. Rassam unnoticed at Massowah for months. 
Meanwhile, it was discovered that the queen’s letter was informal. 
In March, 1865, a new one was written. Dr. Blanc and Lieu- 
tenant Prideaux were now joined in the mission with Mr. Rassam. 
In the early autumn of 1865 it was suddenly resolved to sup- 
plant Mr. Rassam by Mr. Gifford Palgrave, the distinguished 
Arabian explorer. But on September 5th Mr. Rassam arrived at 
Suez, and telegraphed to the British consulate at Alexandria the 
news of Captain Cameron’s release. This news was afterwards 
found to be baseless, or at least an exaggeration of some 
slight and passing relaxation of the rigours of the captivity at 
Magdala. ~~: 

Other delays now interfered, and it was not till the beginning 
of the year 1866 (28th January), that Mr. Rassam, reinstated in 
his mission, succeeded in reaching the king.* He was well 
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received. Notably he accepted from Theodore a present of 
15,000 Maria-Theresa dollars. It may be well here to quote 
what Mr. Plowden has said on the subject of presents of this 
kind :— 

“ Friendship is measured by gifts. Each chief begs from his com- 
peer—nay, from his own dependent. Nothing will so much strike a 
stranger in Abyssinia as their custom of asking, without reserve, 
without shame, for anything they may fancy. They are, however, 
ready to make compensation; they may be offended at a refusal of 
their request; equally so, if the returns be not accepted... . An 
embassy to or from a foreign prince is a mere calculation of value 
exchanged. .. . A European envoy in this country must, in the 
present state of society, exchange presents with the great chief, or be 
regarded as an object of charity, and it must be done with tact to 
avoid the imputation of either timidity or folly.” 


We see, therefore, what a mistake was made by the Foreign 
Office in declining to repay—this is really the proper word— 
Theodore the 15,000 dollars presented to Mr. Rassam. 

After a deal of civil talk the captives were released, and 
brought from Magdala to Gorata, on the east shore of Lake 
Tsana ; and a letter to the Queen was written by the Negus, as 
the emissary of Mr. Rassam. But soon Theodore began to repent 
letting the prisoners free of his grasp, and preferring very 
strongly a claim for English artisans to manufacture cannon and 
gunpowder, he expressed a wish or design to keep Mr. Rassam 
as a hostage till these came. This of course was a pretext, and 
Mr. Rassam firmly declining, permission to leave for Massowah 
was apparently conceded. On the 13th of April, Mr. Rassam, 
having sent the captives on before by another road, came to the 
camp to bid Theodore farewell. Both parties of Europeans were 
arrested and placed in durance once more. The arrest of Mr. 
Rassam, an envoy having the representative character, was some- 
thing beyond anything that the Negus had yet had the audacity 
to attempt. 

At first the prisoners were treated kindly. Mr. Flad, one of the 
workmen of the German mission at Gaffat, was sent to England 
to bargain for the artisans for whose help Theodore was so anxious. 
He reached London in July, when Lord Derby’s Government 
had just assumed the reins of power. It was determined to 
comply with Theodore’s demand, to send the artisans, but not 
to permit them to get into the clutches of the Negus before the 
Jong-delayed release of the captives had been perfected. But 
political troubles seem now to have completely turned Theodore’s 





to Debra Tabor by a most circuitous route; namely, by Bogos, Kassala, 
“Matammah, and Gondar. 
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brain, and some evil-minded counsellors apparently inspired him 
with a deep distrust of the English at Aden, and of our alliance 
with Turkey and Egypt. He declined the terms with which 
Mr. Flad was charged, and after vain attempts to induce the 
authorities at Massowah to send up the artisans to him, he has 
ceased to negotiate, and the captives still remain in chains at 
Magdala. 

On the 16th of April, 1867, Lord Stanley sent a peremptory 
message to Theodore, allowing the latter three months from the 
date of its dispatch from Massowah, for the release of the 
prisoners and their dismissal beyond the frontier. The letter 
was sent from Massowah on the 17th of May, so that the day 
of grace allowed to Theodore by Lord Stanley expired in August. 
Even before that time military preparations had actively com- 
menced, The exploration of the coast and low ground as far as 
the edge of the plateau has to a certain extent been effected, but 
we know little or nothing of the interior of the country. What 
Theodore’s position may be in relation to the numerous rebels 
that beset him we have never been informed, nor have any 
proper pains been taken to ascertain what the insurgent chiefs 
of Godjam, and Tigré, and Shoa, and the Waag-shum Gobasié of 
Lasta would be likely to do in the case of an invasion. The 
ministry seem to have been mainly careful to bring together at 
any cost such an overwhelming force as may make failure an 
impossibility. 

The latest news from what may be now fairly called the seat 
of war has the obscurity inseparable from telegraphic intelligence. 
The landing-place at Zulla, on the south side of Annesley Bay, 
has been found, as was anticipated, deficient in the water supply. 
The troops and the cattle have been obliged to rely entirely on 
the condensing power of the steamers for drinkable and whole- 
some water. In other respects the climate has not proved dan- 
gerous to human life, though the mules and horses have suffered 
from a severe epidemic distemper. As the numbers of the troops 
at Zulla increase it is natural to fear an increase in the dangers 
of the unhealthy atmosphere and soil. Colonel Merewether, 
therefore, has made every effort to get men, mules, and 
horses up from the low-lying coast to the breezy healthy 
plateau. After a rapid exploration he has succeeded in ad- 
vancing the first. brigade as far as Senafé, a station within the 
verge of the highland country. There, so far as we can learn, 
there is plenty of water and no disease. The commanders of 
the expedition are very hopeful of the result, but from the poli- 
tical side we see no great reason for this confidence. None of 
the great rebels have made any sign of joining the invading 
force. The most important news, which must of course be re- 
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ceived with caution, is that Theodore has burnt Debra Tabor, 
and has retreated to Magdala. In that stronghold, deemed im- 
pregnable by the Abyssinians, are confined the captives. The 
most important question is, Will Theodore make a stand here, 
or will he take refuge, with or without the prisoners, in Kuara ? 
It is far too soon to speculate upon the probable issue of the 
military enterprise on which we have embarked. Operations of 
a serious kind are not likely to commence before the beginning 
of March, and neither Theodore nor any of the great feudatories, 
even those most hostile to the Negus, seem inclined to open 
peaceful negotiations with our officers at Annesley Bay. They 
are not likely, we fear, to be speedily impressed with respect 
for our superiority in arms, for if Mr. Plowden has correctly 
painted the national character, their vanity makes them believe 
themselves invincible. “ They have a great contempt,” says the 
accurate observer we have named, “for other nations, and 
scarcely know, or do not care, whether they exist or not; the 
tribes on their borders they regard as the breathing-fields of 
Abyssinian valour.” But if this testimony night dishearten us, 
there is other testimony from the same authority which should 
have an opposite effect, and which is hardly consistent, it should 
seem, with the former. “Though difficult to persuade,” says 
Mr. Plowden in another place, “no people would be more docile 
under slight coercion. As soon as a chief of firmness governs in 
any district, quiet and order prevail to a surprising extent 
without any police. To a foreign conquest little resistance 
would be offered. They are too imaginative to dream of 
patriotism ; yet had they any national spirit, the rugged nature 
of their mountain passes would offer many difficulties to an 
invading army. Individually they are brave, but in masses, 
being without discipline, they are hesitating and little to be 
feared.” We shall not attempt to reconcile these discrepancies, 
or te draw either from them or from the proved valour and 
military qualities of our troops and the excellence of our officers, 
any conclusion whatever as to the result of operations. We 
may observe merely, that a dogged determination to win in the 
end, has been always characteristic of the lazy and placable 
Englishman when once he makes up his mind to fight, and any 
early disasters or false moves would rather strengthen this 
feeling than subdue it. It may be taken for granted that 
England at any cost or hazard means to win in Abyssinia. It 
would be premature to inquire now what use she may decide to 
make of the victories which she, not doubtingly, forecasts as hers. 
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\ E can picture to ourselves the reader, whom authors 

in former days were wont to propitiate by conferring 
upon him the cognomen of “gentle,” looking at our title 
with a very dubious eye. India has never been an attrac- 
tive topic of discussion to the English mind, either within 
or without the walls of the House of Commons; and the 
land tenures of that dismal country are, in general estimation, 
the least inviting portion of a most uninviting whole, Still, there 
are many things in this life exceedingly unpleasant which not the 
less we feel it incumbent upon ourselves to do; and if the gentle 
reader will allow us five minutes’ grace, we think that we can 
show cause why the land tenures of India should be numbered 
among these. 

For good or for evil, we have come into the possession of a 
country containing close upon two hundred millions of inhabi- 
tants. Without stopping to inquire how far we ourselves are 
responsible for this position—how far we have been borne 
thither by the tendencies of events over which we had no control 
—it is undeniable that the inhabitants of the country never asked 
us to rule over them. In their eye we have become the sove- 
reigns of India of our own free will; and it remains for us to 
vindicate this apparent usurpation by the elevation of the people, 
or, from misunderstanding or neglecting our duties, to sow the 
seeds of such catastrophes as the volcanic eruption of 1857. To 
say these things is simply to say what every one will assent to. 
True ; but if all who do not chance to be officially connected with 
India, consider themselves at liberty to wash their hands of the 
matter, and remain contentedly in ignorance of the condition or 
the prospects of our Eastern dominions, it is impossible to accom- 
plish the one end, or avoid the other. There is, surely, no need at 
this time to insist upon the truism that any government, excluded 
from the invigorating influences of an enlightened public opinion 
becomes indolent and apathetic, insolubly wedded to certain 
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fixed ideas, and incapable of shaking off the trammels of 
routine. 

In India, the want which continually threatens the perma- 
nence of our rule, is the absence of any conservative feeling 
towards it among the people. Supposing that the Russians 
were to march an army into Scinde, and our troops to suffer a 
reverse, partial insurrections would indubitably break out at 
once, and a spirit of disaffection and desire for change would 
agitate the whole country. This would be attributable partly to 
the instability of the Asiatic character, but in a much greater 
degree to our policy which has alienated the aristocracy of 
India by robbing them of all power, without improving the con- 
dition of the lower classes sufficiently to attach them to our rule. 
To do so, would be in our judgment no impossible task. The 
conservatism of the Hindu is intense. But the rapacity of the 
different dynasties which have risen in India has completely dis- 
sociated it from any desire to maintain this or that form of 
government. The national life of Europe and America—the 
desires for unity, for the suffrage, for the preservation of consti- 
tutional rights, which make so great a noise in the world about 
us, have absolutely no counterparts in India. The conservatism 
of the people has been turned into another channel : it clings to 
religious rites and ceremonies, to daily customs handed down 
from immemorial times; especially it manifests itself in an 
almost fanatical attachment to the soil. Here is the feeling on 
which an intelligent government could work, to root itself in the 
affections of the agricultural classes which form the bulk of the 
community. 

Convince them that their rights of property will be rigidly 
respected—make them feel that the government regards them 
as somewhat more than mere living machines for raising 
revenue—place them, as we might easily do, above the reach of 
famine, or even of severe want, and we might wait with perfect 
confidence of the ultimate result the attacks of powers from 
without, or the disturbances fostered by discontented spirits within 
the limits of our possessions. For these reasons we invite our 
readers to a brief survey of the conditions under which land is at 
present held in India. We may not succeed in making the 
subject interesting or agreeable—it hardly admits of such treat- 
ment—but we can at least promise them that our treatment shall 
be one which will be readily understood even by those who have 
never before devoted any attention to the subject. 

In very early times, when the continent of India was com- 
posed of a number of independent states under Hindoo sove- 
reigns, the absolute possession of the land was never vested in 
apy one individual, except the supreme head of the government. 
The king granted a certain tract of land to those who under- 
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took to clear and cultivate it, reserving for the uses of the state 
a certain proportion of the yearly produce. Thus, a joint 
ownership was established ; the king could alienate his share of 
the produce, he could grant it away to favourites or to eminent 
subjects, but in so doing the rights of the original cultivators 
were left untouched. The new comer merely received the royal 
dues, but had no power over the village or district. In like 
manner, if any of the original settlers sold or mortgaged their 
rights in the land, their successors took upon themselves all their 
burdens as well as their privileges. Out of these arrangements 
arose the village communities of India, which have maintained 
their existence through countless wars, revolutions, and changes 
of dynasty, and some account of which is absolutely indispen- 


sable to render intelligible the present land tenures in British 
India. 


“A village geographically considered’? (we quote a passage from 
the Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
instituted 1812), “is a tract of country comprising some hundreds or 
thousands of acres of arable and waste land. Politically viewed it 
resembles a corporation or township, Its proper establishment of 
officers and servants consists of the following descriptions :—The 
Potail, or head inhabitant, who has the general superintendence of 
the affairs of the village, settles the disputes of the inhabitants, 
attends to the police, and performs the duty of collecting the revenue 
within the village ;—the Curnom, who keeps the accounts of cultiva- 
tion, and registers everything connected with it ;—the Tallier and the 
Totie—the duty of the former appearing to consist in a wider and 
more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining information of crimes and 
offences, and in escorting and protecting persons travelling from one 
village to another: the province of the latter appearing to be more 
immediately confined to the village, consisting, among other duties, 
in guarding the crops, and assisting in measuring them ;—the Boun- 
dary-man, who preserves the limits of the village, and gives evidence 
respecting them in cases of dispute ;—the Superintendent of Water- 
courses and Tanks, who distributes the water for purposes of agricul- 
ture ;—the Brahmin, who performs the village worship ;—the School- 
master, who is seen teaching the children in the villages to read and 
write in the sand ;—the Calendar Brahmin or Astrologer, who 
proclaims the lucky or unpropitious periods for sowing and thresh- 
ing ;—the Smith and Carpenter, who manufacture the implements of 
agriculture, and build the houses of the ryots ;—the Potman or the 
Potter; the Washerman; the Barber; the Cowkeeper, who looks 
after the cattle; the Doctor; the Dancing-girl, who attends at 
rejoicings; the Musician; and the Poet.” 

The bulk of the inhabitants are of course the owners, the 
tenants, and the cultivators of the land, These may be classified 
as follows :—1. Village landholders. 2. Permanent tenants. 
3. Temporary tenants. 4. Labourers. 

The village landholders, according to the popular belief, are all 
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descended from the first settlers ; the only exceptions being those 
who have purchased their rights from some member of the original 
stock. The rights of the village landholders belong to them as a 
body, and this corporate unity is never wholly lost sight of, though 
a more or less perfect separation of interests is permitted. For 
example, no single landholder can sell or mortgage his lands 
without the consent of the whole body ; and if a family becomes 
extinct its share returns to the common stock. The rights of 
the landholders under native governments varied. Under a 
mild and equitable rule, they paid a fixed proportion of the 
produce yearly, and even at times were allowed to cultivate their 
lands rent free. Even under the most oppressive government, 
some honorary distinctions were conferred upon them. The 
manner in which their dues to government are discharged differs 
in different communities. In some the land is cultivated in 
common ; in others the waste lands only are retained as a 
common property, and in others the cultivated lands are periodi- 
cally interchanged. They are the landed aristocracy of India 
in the native estimation, and a connexion by marriage with a 
village landholder, even when poor, is preferred to one with an 
opulent man, who is a member of some inferior caste. So rooted 
is the notion that these landholders are the inalienable possessors 
of the soil, that if from any cause any member of the brother- 
hood is compelled to throw up his land, his name is retained on 
the village registers during three generations, or one hundred 
years ; during which time he or his family are entitled to reclaim 
his land should they feel so disposed. 

The permanent tenants cultivate the lands of the village 
where they reside, paying rent to the village landholders, retain 
them during their lives, and transmit them to their children. 
The exact rights of these permanent tenants have been the 
subject of much disputing. They seem to vary in different 
parts of the country; but for our present purpose the above 
description will be sufficient. 

The temporary tenant cultivates his land on an annual lease ; 
and as the land which he holds is generally of an inferior quality, 
he rents it at a lower rent than the permanent tenant. A 
village landholder, or a permanent tenant occupying land in any 
village except his own, becomes a temporary tenant. The 
relation of the labourers to their employers is not markedly 
different from that which exists in England. Such are the 
village communities of India, and their remarkable attribute 
is their permanency. 


“They seem to last,” writes Sir Charles Metcalfe, “when nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds 
to revolution: Hindoo, Pathan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are 
all masters in turn; but the village community remains the same. 
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In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves; an hostile army 
passes through the country; the village communities collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If 
plunder and devastation be directed against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance ; 
but when the storm has passed over they return and resume their 
occupations. If a country remain for a series of years the scene of 
continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot be in- 
habited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the 
power of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass away, 
but the succeeding generation will return. The sons will take the 
places of their fathers ; the same site for the village, the same position 
for the houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants 
of those who were driven out when the village was depopulated ; and 
it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often 
maintain their post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and 
acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with success. 
This union of the village communities, each one forming a separate 
little state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other 
cause, to the preservation of the people of India through all the 
revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence.” 

So long as India remained split up into a number of petty 
principalities the various sovereigns were content to collect their 
revenues by an annual division of the crops; but when the 
country was consolidated into one vast empire, such a system was 
too laborious and expensive, and afforded too many facilities for 
peculation to admit of longer continuance. A system applicable 
to the whole of India was accordingly devised and carried into 
effect by the Emperor Akbar, a wise and beneficent sovereign, 
and his great minister, Todar Mull. An accurate survey was 
made of all land admitting of cultivation. This land was then 
divided into three classes, according to its richness and fertility. 
The amount of each sort of produce that could be raised on a 
certain fixed portion of each class of land was then ascertained ; 
this amount, divided by three, was assumed to be the gross pro- 
duce of that amount of land, and a third of that decreed to be 
the royal share. But as land of equal fertility might have to be 
cultivated under conditions more or less profitable, certain modi- 
fications were introduced to preclude the possibility of an unfair 
assessment. These were as follows:—1. Land which never 
required to lie fallow paid the full demand every harvest. 2. 
Land which had to lie fallow paid only while under cultivation. 
3. Lands which had been inundated or waste for three or four 
years, and required an expenditure of capital to reclaim them, 
paid only two-fifths of the assessment for the first year, with a 
gradual increase until the fifth year, when they paid the full 
demand. Land which had been waste for more than five years 
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was assessed even more favourably. The commutation of pro- 
duce in kind into money was calculated on an average struck 
after an examination of the prices current during the past nine- 
teen years, and the assessment was made for ten years. 

As the Mogul empire fell to pieces, abuses crept into this 
system. Large tracts of land were let out to speculators, who 
farmed the revenues for government; the plan was frequently 
adopted of allotting certain districts for the payment of troops, 
the commandant of the forces collecting and keeping the 
revenue ; and the system became further disorganized by aliena- 
tions of the revenue to eminent ministers, generals, and favourites. 
The rights of the ‘village landholders still, in most parts of the 
country, continued as good as ever in popular estimation, but 
they were, as it were, in abeyance ; while in a great part of the 
Madras Presidency all traces of village communities were 
destroyed. Under British rule the land tenures arrange them- 
selves under three heads :— 

1. The Zemindaree tenure, or permanent settlement of Bengal 
proper, as established by Lord Cornwallis in 1792, and since 
extended to Bahar and Orissa. Here the land is divided into 
large estates, in the possession of landlords, designated Zemin- 
dars, who pay a perpetual quitrent to Government. In Bahar 
and Orissa this rent is not yet made perpetual. This same 
tenure, under the name of “Talookdaree,” is about to be intro- 
duced in Oude, but the exact terms upon which the Talookdars 
are to hold their lands have not yet been determined. 

2. The Ryoteraree tenure, established in Madras by Sir 
Thomas Munro. Here there are no middlemen. The cultivators 
are the owners of the soil, and the Government levies its assess- 
ment directly and individually upon them. A modification of 
this system has been adopted in Bombay. 

3. The Pateedaree tenure, established by Mr. Robert Mertins 
Bird, in the North-west Provinces, and since extended to the 
Punjab. Here the Government deals with village communities, 
and the assessment is paid neither by landlords nor individual 
cultivators, but by the village community, which is jointly 
responsible. 

It is the object of the present essay to give a brief narrative 
of the manner in which these various tenures have been estab- 
lished, and the effects of their operation upon the people and 
the country. We commence with that of Bengal proper. 

Under the Mogul Government, in order to facilitate the collec- 
tion of the land revenue, a certain number of villages were 
massed together and designated a district. Over each district a 
Government official, called a Zemindar, was appointed, whose 
duty it was to receive the dues of Government, and who received 
in return for his services a certain percentage on the amount 
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collected, generally about ten per cent. In addition to this fee, 
the Zemindar was entitled to subsistence allowance from the 
villagers of the district, and this allowance was mostly made in 
the shape of a certain fixed grant of land. In India, as indeed 
in Europe during the middle ages, and we suppose amongst 
most nations at a certain period in their history, there is a ten- 
dency which very soon converts any permanent post under Govern- 
ment into an hereditary possession. In the case of the Zemindars 
this tendency was accelerated by other causes. The advantages 
were so obvious of retaining the collection of the land revenue in 
the possession of those who were most intimately acquainted with 
the inhabitants of each district, and the productive capacities of 
the land, that only under circumstances of extreme provocation 
did the Mogul emperors eject a Zemindar from office. And at 
his death his son succeeded to the post as a matter of course. 
Occasionally for specific purposes a Zemindar might be tem- 
porarily superseded by an officer sent direct from the seat of 
Government, but even thena certain allowance from the revenue 
continued to be made to him. The Zemindar, however, was 
intended solely as a collector of the revenue. He was not armed 
with either judicial or military authority. This was vested in 
officials appointed expressly for those purposes. Only, in consul- 
tation with the headmen of the villages, he was expected to 
superintend the police of the district. But as the central 
Government became weak, and supervision ceased, the Zemindar 
assumed larger powers. He levied assessments freely upon his 
own account ; he maintained a military force; if his demands 
were resisted he did not hesitate to carry fire and sword through 
the recalcitrant district. 


“Before the British rule,” says Mr. Robinson, in his valuable little 
book on the Land Tenures of India, “one of the revenue officers at 
Moorshedabad made a pit which he filled full of ordure and filth, and 
the dead carcases of animals. Into this pit he plunged up to the neck 
defaulters till they paid. He had made a large pair of leathern pan- 
taloons, which he filled with rats, cats, and other biting quadrupeds 
and insects, and for the same purpose strapped them round the waists 
of defaulting Zemindars.* 

“In 1732, a Roostam Khan, who managed the northern circars, 
hunted out the Zemindars, and put them to death, making two pyra- 
mids of their skulls. The Raja of Poorneah was put into a cage, 
hauled up to the top of a large tree, and kept there like a bird till he 
paid his revenue. The Resident of Lucknow wrote to Lord Hardinge 
but a few years ago that one of the revenue collectors in the native 
state of Oude had sold one thousand men, women, and children into 
slavery in order to realize the revenue of a particular district.” 





_ * In this passage “ Zemindar” is used in its Hindoo signification, mean- 
ing “ village landholders.” 
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But notwithstanding these assumptions of arbitrary authority, 
the Zemindars had never been regarded by the English as 
possessing any right of property in the soil, in virtue of their 
official position ; and in their directions to Lord Cornwallis, the 
directors spoke of them with perfect correctness as “the here- 
ditary superintendents of the land.” This being the case, that 
Lord Cornwallis should himself have recommended, and the 
home authorities sanctioned with such eager approval, the 
measures about to be described, becomes doubly surprising. 

When Lord Cornwallis began his inquiries into the character 
of the Indian land tenures, the most utter ignorance regarding the 
whole subject appears to have reigned supreme through the whole 
governing body of Englishmen. And even after a great deal of 
time and labour expended in instituting inquiries, but little 
knowledge appears to have been acquired. The servants of the 
Company in those days did not consider it necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of the people. They associated but 
little with them, and their official intercourse was carried on by 
means of Mahommedan interpreters. The issue was that the rights 
of the village landholders were entirely overlooked, and Lord Corn- 
wallis resolved to convert the Zemindars into a landed aristocracy, 
holding their estates on the condition of a perpetual quitrent 
payable to Government. It is perhaps difficult for an English- 
man to realize the confiscation of long-established rights involved 
in this sweeping measure. But it was as if the Emperor of the 
French, by his sole act, should at one stroke convert the peasant 
proprietors of France into tenants-at-will of the nearest influen- 
tial Government officer. Sir John Shore—an eminent civil 
servant, under whose superintendence the preliminary inquiries 
had been carried on—although a warm advocate of the Zemin- 
daree scheme, had sufficient knowledge of the native character 
to shrink from handing over a whole population, unprotected and 
powerless, to the tender mercies of this newly-created aristocracy. 
He pleaded hard that in the first instance the settlement should 
be made for ten years only, to learn the working of the new 
system and the behaviour of all classes under these novel con- 
ditions. But Lord Cornwallis and the Home Government were 
inexorable. Having resolved that the Zemindars were to 
become the landed aristocracy of India, they did not shrink 
from investing them with all the virtues which ought, according 
to their idea, to belong to them in their new position. Under 
the stimulus of property, the Zemindar was to clear forests, to 
apply capital to land, to exercise a beneficent and elevating influ- 
ence over his tenantry—to be, in short, a heaven-born landlord. 
Looking back now with the light of our hard-bought experience, 
such a delusion savours of downright insanity. A whole class of 
men who were known to be indolent, rapacious, and cruel, were 
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expected, by the passing of an Act conferring certain lands upon 
them and their heirs, to become all at once the enlightened 
friends of progress, the protectors of the poor, and the embodi- 
ment in the flesh of the most advanced principles of political 
economy. Great was the jubilation at home when this act of 
hasty and unwise legislation was completed, and the settlement of 
Bengal proper declared perpetual. It was the fashion to speak of it 
as “a monument of human wisdom,” and an era of prosperity and 
happiness hitherto unknown was confidently anticipated for India, 
These expectations were doomed to disappointment. For a 
time, indeed, the calamitous consequences involved in the anni- 
hilation of their rights were diverted from the ryots, and, 
strangely enough, fell with such severity upon the Zemindars 
that the newly-created landed aristocracy were extinguished with 
almost as much swiftness as they had been called into existence. 
This unexpected result was occasioned by the sweeping changes 
effected by Lord Cornwallis in the administration of justice. It 
would be foreign to our subject to enter into an account of these ; 
but we strongly recommend the study of them to those who 
imagine that British rule in India has been of such unmixed 
benefit to the people. That insularity which made us imagine 
the English relations of landlord and tenant to be something 
inherent in human nature, caused us in these measures to blun- 
der even more egregiously. We had the opportunity of confer- 
ring upon our subjects the inestimable boons of a written code 
and an inexpensive administration of law. Lord Cornwallis was 
convinced that these were attainable only by the establishment of 
a series of courts, with power of appeal from one to another, 
and by impeding the course of justice with all the technicalities, 
intricacies, expensiveness, and long, puzzling methods of procedure 
which could be transported from England into India. As a first 
step, all judicial authority in disputes connected with land was 
taken out of the hands of the collectors of revenue and vested in 
these new courts. That is to say, the power of adjudication upon 
questions arising out of the intricate and complex character of 
the Indian land tenures was removed from those who had an 
intimate practical acquaintance with them, and handed over 
to men who were profoundly ignorant of the whole subject. 
Another marked feature in these reforms was that nothing what- 
ever could be done out of court. Every step had to be taken in 
court. Native pleaders, acquainted with the forms and methods 
of procedure, were licensed by Government to conduct all cases, 
and were paid for their services by a share of the litigated pro- 
perty. All pleadings, replications, and other things had to be 
made in writing. The course of justice, by these means, became 
not only tedious in the extreme, but completely unintelligible to the 
litigants, and so expensive, that for the poor there soon ceased to 
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be any justice obtainable at a The system has been continued 


with little or no improvemen til the present time, and the 
demoralization caused by it atmong a people fond of litigation 
has been excessive. “Forgery,” says Mr. Campbell, in his work 
on the Government of India, “ became a sort of branch of the 
legal profession, just as conveyancing is with us, and the profes- 
sors of the art attained great skill.” There were at that time in 
Bengal many holders of estates, or “Jaghirdars,” as they are 
called in India. These men possessed no right whatever of 
property in the soil; only the king’s portion of the produce of 
certain districts had been conferred upon them in return for 
past services, or some other cause. Lord Cornwallis, however, 
having made the Zemindars proprietors of the soil, would not do 
less by the Jaghirdars. They accordingly had a similar boon 
conferred upon them, with the additional privilege of holding 
their lands rent free. This resolution gave an immense impetus 
to forgery. 

* I have turned up,” says Mr. Campbell, “the collection of a 
forger, who had the seals of every possible emperor, minister, and 
governor. It was but ‘Name your emperor, and say how much land 
you want,’ and a most imposing-looking grant was produced, all 
ancient and musty, and tattered and torn, but still preserving in 
legible characters the great seal of the empire, signature of the prime 
minister, consignature of the governor of the province, and the cardi- 
nal particulars of the grant.” 


It was early seen, however, that in the case of revenue de- 
faulters the tedious processes of the law courts would be a serious 
embarrassment to Goverument, An Act was accordingly passed 
authorizing revenue officers, in case of default, to set aside legal 
forms and distrain summarily. On the failure of a Zemindar to 
pay the assessment, such portions of his land were in consequence 
put up for sale at once as would be sufficient to cover the arrears. 
But while the Government armed itself with these exceptional 
advantages, it carefully denied them to the hapless Zemindar. If 
any of his tenants refused to pay he had no means of recovering 
his rent except by a decree from the courts of law. Now punctuality 
in anything is not a native virtue,—least of all is it so in the 
case of money transactions. Punctual payments of revenue had 
never been made or expected under native sovereigns, and the 
rigid severity of the English collectors of revenue took the 
Zemindars by surprise. Moreover, together with this unpunctu- 
ality, the native of Bengal has a perfect mania for litigation. He 
likes it for its own sake, Families will go on from generation to 
generation prosecuting tedious and expensive lawsuits about 
narrow strips of waste land, in default of any better reason. 
The opening of a number of courts for the especial purpose of 
deciding civil cases proved immensely attractive to the native 
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mind. The judges were overwhelmed with the number of 
suits. The ryots combined against the Zemindars, and each 
separate dispute was carried from one court to another, so 
that there was no knowing when a decision would be obtained. 
Very frequently more than two years elapsed before the Zemin- 
dar was authorized to recover his rent. “In one district alone,” 
Mr. Mill says, “that of Burdwan, the suits pending before the 
judge exceeded thirty thousand ; and it appeared by computa- 
tion upon the established pace‘of the court that no candidate for 
justice could expect to obtain a decision during the ordinary 
period of his life.” The result of all this is easily to be seen. 
Unable to recover their rents on the one hand, compelled on the 
other to make good the revenue, the Zemindars speedily became 
- bankrupt. Bit by bit their estates were sold up for arrears, until 
in the year 1796, according to Mr. Mill, the amount of land ad- 
vertised for sale was nearly one-tenth of the whole of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa; and Lord Cornwallis’s landed aristocracy 
were very soon reduced to poverty, and as an aristocracy virtually 
extinct. When the mischief was well nigh completed an Act 
was passed in 1799 to remedy.it, as rash and unwise as the 
measure which had caused it. By this extraordinary piece of 
legislation it was provided that a Zemindar might distrain for 
rent previous to any legal decision. He was not required to 
adduce any evidence in support of his claim, but was simply to 
act as his own judge. It is needless to say that a starving ryot 
ejected from his fields was unable to appeal against this treat- 
ment in the expensive courts which a paternal administration 
had provided for him. And thus began an era of wretchedness 
to the Bengal peasantry which it is difficult to believe had been 
surpassed in the worst times of Eastern despotism. The Zemin- 
dars whom our measures had ejected from their lands, despite 
of all their shortcomings, lived among their tenantry. The 
money which they extorted from the villagers they at least spent 
among them. They maintained a generous and profuse hospitality. 
They had, as it were, struck root in the land, and a thousand 
‘ family and social ties must very frequently have mitigated their 
selfish severity in the pursuit of riches. But now their estates 
had been bought up by native merchants, bankers, and other 
absentees. These introduced a system ‘of sub-letting, which at 
times was carried down as low as the fourth grade. The power of 
summary distraint destroyed the few remains of any rights 
which had been secured to the ryots under the terms of the 
original settlement, and they were screwed to the uttermost. 
Their normal state of existence was to be on the verge of starva- 
tion. At the smallest failure in the supply of provisions an im- 
mense mortality ensued. Reduced as the ryot habitually was to 
a rag, a hovel, and the scantiest diet, he perished the moment 
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that there was the smallest strain upon his resources. He had 
no reserve strength on which to draw. Driven to despair, the 
people took to gang robbery or dacoity, and Bengal became a 
scene of constant pillage and disorder. This period is one of the 
most miserable in the history of British India. Large tracts of 
land were depopulated and tenanted only by wild hogs, inso- 
much that in 1810 the district of Maddra, within fifty miles of 
Calcutta, was considered, so Mr. Marshman tells us, the finest 
hog-hunting field in India. We refer our readers to the fifteenth 


» chapter of his recently published history of India for a distressing 


picture of the evils brought upon Bengal by Lord Cornwallis’s 
Revenue and Judicial Reforms. Only of late years can it be 
said with truth that the condition of the Bengal ryot has begun 
toamend. As late as 1852 this is the picture drawn of him by 
an intelligent native :— 


“In Bengal the ryot will be found to live all his days on rice, and 
to go covered with a slight cotton cloth. The demands on him are 
endless. This prevents the creation of capital, and prolongs the 
usurious money system. Bengal is noted for the exuberance and fer- 
tility of the crops; but the present condition of the ryot is miserable. 
His monthly expenditure is from 1} to 3 rupees, or from 3 shillings to 
6; but there are not five out of every hundred whose annual profits 
exceed 100 rupees, or ten pounds. In many instances the earnings of 
the ryot are not sufficient to provide for his family; his wife and 
sons are obliged to betake themselves to some pursuit, and assist him 
with all they can get. He lives generally on coarse rice; and pulse, 
vegetables, and fish (a mere drug in Bengal) would be luxuries ; his 
dress consists of a bit of rag and a slender sheet ; his bed is composed 
of a coarse mat and a pillow; his habitation a thatched roof on sup- 
ports; his property a plough of wood, with an iron sheath as the 
coulter, two bullocks, and one or two lotahs ;_ he toils from morn till 
noon, from noon till dewy eve; he is a haggard, poverty-stricken, 
wretched creature. This is no exaggeration ; even in ordinary seasons, 
and under ordinary circumstances, the ryots fast for days and nights 
from literal want of food. The inability of the ryot to better his 
degraded position is increased by his mental abasement. Unprotected, 
harassed, and oppressed, he has been precluded from the genial rays 
of intellectuality ; his mind is veiled in a thick gloom of ignorance.” 


But a tardy act of justice has at last been done to these 
wretched people, and we may hope that brighter days are now 
in store for them. Under the terms of the original settlement, it 
had been enacted that no Zemindar was authorized to extract from 
his tenantry a rent greater than the customary, or, as it is called, 
Pergunnah rate, which is known throughout India to the agricul- 
turists, but which of course varies in different places according 
to the fertility of the soil and the nature of the crops. But the 
summary power of distraint had made this provision a dead 
letter until, in the year 1859, an Act was passed to “ prevent 
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illegal exactions and extortions in connexion with demands for 
rent,” and to restore the ryot to the condition which the Go- 
vernment had intended for him in the settlement of 1793. 
Present legislation has also succeeded in restoring, at least to a 
certain extent, order and security ; so that, could we forget the 
injustice and misery of the past, the permanent settlement of 
Bengal might now be a subject of congratulation to us. 


“ The effect,” says a high authority, “ of the permanent settlement 
has been a wonderful extension of cultivation. In fact, although the 
original settlement was not at the timea light settlement,—indeed, so 
much the reverse that nearly all the property changed hands under the 
operation of the revenue sales, yet the saving principle of the per- 
manent certainty of the assessment brought the settlement through ; 
so that, from the protection from foreign invasion, the increase of 
population, and the consequent increase of the demand for land, a great 
increase of cultivation, and a great rise in the rent of land have taken 
place, and the estates have become most valuable property. The 
greater part of the land had, at the period of settlement, become waste 
from misgovernment ; not only has the lost cultivation been recovered, 
but vast tracts where the plough had never passed have been reclaimed, 
and the population and cultivation have overflowed and penetrated 
into the unhealthy tract of the Soonderbund, which is composed of the 
alluvial deposits at the mouths of the Ganges.”—Robinson, “ Land 
Revenue of British India.” 


Disastrous as were the consequences of Lord Cornwallis’s 
revenue reforms to the Bengal peasantry, many years had to 
elapse before the Government became aware that they had not 
earned their eternal gratitude. In the interval a Zemindaree 
tenure was imposed upon Madras, and though it rapidly came to 
an end there from the inability of the Presidency to support it, 
it inflicted during its short existence calamities not less severe 
than those which have continued almost until the present time in 
Bengal. The circumstances of Madras were unfortunate from 
the first. When the Zemindaree tenure was imposed upon 
Bengal she was, comparatively speaking, a flourishing and peace- 
ful province, returning a revenue far beyond her wants. Not so 
in Madras. The wars with Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib had 
overwhelmed the Government with debt, and the provinces which 
came into her possession were impoverished and disorganized 
from native rapacity and misrule. In the province of Baramahal, 
for example, which was ceded to us by Tippoo Sultan in 1792, 
the ryots had been almost entirely ruined by the exactions of the 
native Government; the tanks which supplied the fields with 
water had been allowed to fall into a ruinous condition, and much 
of the land lay in consequence uncultivated. Hyder Ali prac- 
tised an exceedingly simple method of collecting his revenues. 
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Officers called “amildars” were appointed over large districts to 
collect the royal dues, Hyder Ali being perfectly well aware that 
in so doing they would not fail to enrich themselves. As soon 
then as an amildar was ascertained to have extorted sufficient 
wealth from the peasantry to make it worth while to plunder 
him, he was summoned to the capital, and as much of his gains 
extracted from him as he could be compelled to give up. After 
which he was dismissed to feed himself fat upon some other dis- 
trict. Tippoo was dissatisfied with this system. He multiplied 
his revenue officers, placing them as far as possible in opposition 
to one another, hoping that they would by such an arrangement 
act as checks upon peculation. The pian failed. The revenue 
officers soon discovered that it would be more profitable to 
plunder in concert than to lodge complaints against each other, 
and the only issue of the device was further demands upon the 
wretched peasantry, who had to satisfy the rapacity of three or 
four amildars instead of one, as in the time of Hyder. In Canara 
again, which was ceded to us in 1799, after the death of Tippoo, 
the inhabitants were if possible in a worse condition. The 
southern half of the country had been completely ravaged by the 
Koorg people, who had carried into bondage some thousands of 
the inhabitants. In close succession to this calamity, the Nairs 
—a Malabar tribe—had poured into the country, slaughtering 
men, women, and children. Many of the forts were still held by 
bands of robbers, who made incursions into the open country, 
plundering the villages and driving the ryots from one place to 
another. Over-taxation had caused much of the land to remain 
waste for years past, and thé very sight of a revenue officer, 
native or European, was sufficient to depopulate a village, at least 
for a time. Captain Munro, in one of his letters, speaks of having 
vainly attempted for weeks to induce the ryots to enter into 
agreements with him. As soon as he or any of his camp were 
seen approaching a village the place was deserted. If he sent 
any of his native servants into the country the inhabitants cut 
them off from all supplies of fire and water, and thus compelled 
them to beat a retreat. The one great object of the people was 
to make themselves out as poor as possible. Whenever Munro 
met with any of the people of the land they beset him with 
cries, “ We have no wood, no cattle, no money! How are we 
to pay our rent?” Even the little children employed to frighten 
away the birds from the growing crops had been well drilled in this 
lesson, and any inquiry as to the amount of the coming harvest 
invariably produced the reply that the birds would eat the whole, 
and the family would be certainly starved. 

In the ceded districts (the name given to certain provinces 
which the Nizam of Hyderabad made over in the year 1800 to 
the Madras Government) rapacity and misrule were not less 
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rampant. It was computed that, at the time the Company, 
assumed charge of them, upwards of thirty thousand armed men 
—the retainers of the native revenue collectors—were scattered 
through the country, living at free quarters, and committing 
every kind of villany and extortion. Sir Thomas (then Major) 
Munro, writing of the internal state of the country, speaks of 
“the inhabitants having been plundered, not only by the revenue 
officers and Zemindars, but by every person who chose to pay a 
nuzzeramah (present) for the privilege of extorting money from 
them ; and the heads of villages having, on the same terms 
been permitted, and even encouraged, to carry on a continual 
predatory warfare against one another.” In another letter he 
says,—“ The ten years of Mogul government have been almost 
as destructive as so many years of war; and this last year a 
mutinous unpaid army was turned loose during the sowing 
season to collect their pay from the villages. They drove off 
and sold the cattle, extorted money by torture from every man 
who fell into their hands, and plundered the houses and shops of 
those who fled, by which means the usual cultivation has been 
greatly diminished.” . 

To introduce order into this chaos, Lord Cornwallis appointed 
a small commission of military men, of which Colonel Read and 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro were the principals. 
The settlement of Baramahal was effected by Read and Munro 
jointly ; that of Canara and the ceded provinces by Munro 
alone. Munro was one of a class of men of which the Com- 
pany’s rule in India called out numerous examples. Clive, 
indeed, was a man of genius, of far-reaching foresight, the 
swiftest decision, and a moral courage which quailed at nothing. 
Neither the defence of Arcot, nor the battle of Plassey would 
perhaps be considered very extraordinary exploits at the present 
day, because we have learned to estimate native armies at their 
true value. But Clive possessed no such knowledge ; and what 
a marvellous combination of heroic qualities were needed in the 
young and inexperienced soldier to try the issue with such 
enormous odds against him! Warren Hastings, again, as a 
statesman and administrator, exhibited genius of the highest 
order. Such men were needed to lay the foundations of the 
British empire in the East. But for the consolidation of that 
empire, great men truly, but men of less transcendent abilities, 
were sufficient. Sir John Malcolm, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Mr. Thomason, Sir John Lawrence, and others, can hardly be 
termed men of genius. The qualities which have led them to 
eminence have been a vigorous common sense, which enabled 
them to see exactly the work which a had to do, and to do it, 


combined with an absolute and yet half unconscious obedience to 
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the mandates of duty, which, we think, is almost peculiar to 
Englishmen. The feeling, we mean, which maintained order 
and military discipline on board the sinking Birkenhead, which 
is actuated by no selfish love of glory, which thinks no great 
things of itself, but simply finds expression in a life of labour, 
and continuous self-sacrifice. Such a man was Sir Thomas 
Munro. He gave himself up unreservedly to the service of 
those over whom he had been placed, and after a life of unremit- 
ting labour he died at his post. His noble nature left an im- 
pression upon the native mind which continued uneffaced for 
years, and all throughout Canara and the ceded provinces he was 
known by the designation of the Father of the People. 

Another fact regarding our Eastern subjects is shown by the 
career of such men as Sir Thomas Munro, so little remembered, 
and yet of so much importance, that we must digress for a mo- 
ment from our subject in order to point it out. Many persons, 
both in England and in India, think and speak of the natives as 
a people destitute of affection and gratitude, and wholly given 
up to the practice of treason and falsehood. I¢ is no such thing. 
There is probably no people in the world so quick to perceive 
and so ready to admire eminence of any kind. Intellectual 
ability, physical courage, cordial and open manners, are all spells 
which possess an irresistible attraction for the native mind, and 
this recognition alone of excellence is sufficient to show that they 
cannot be so bad as they are often painted. But more than 
this. The career of every eminent Englishman who has lived 
among them, proves abundantly that when they have been 
credited with the affections and sympathies of men, the natives 
have never failed to respond. It is our peculiar policy which 
has crushed the play of such feelings. We came into possession 
of a country which has produced abundantly kings, soldiers, 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers, which is covered with great 
cities, and inhabited by a people singularly acute and intelligent, 
who are good agriculturists, mechanicians, and keen and suc- 


. cessful men of business; and we convince ourselves and act in 


accordance with that conviction, that this people, from the 
highest to the lowest, are incompetent for any but the meanest 
occupations under Government. We carefully exclude them 
from every position of trust and responsibility. Men who, but 
for us, would be governors of provinces and generals of armies, 
we consider to be highly honoured if permitted to sit down in 
our presence. And this condition of things, we must remember, 
is still very far from being a memory of the past. Every young 
ensign who lands in India is still a great deal too ready to 
think that because he is an Englishman he is a greater and an 
abler man than the whole East can produce. So long as Eng- 
lishmen in India look down upon the Asiatic from these sublime 
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heights, the Asiatic will continue to hate us more and more. 
Mere security of property and equal administration of the law 
are powerless to heal the wounds daily inflicted upon the pride 
and self-respect of an entire people. The secret of the success 
of such men as Sir Thomas Munro, as soldiers and adminis- 
trators, lay in this, that they had none of this absurd and un- 
called-for arrogance. They could recognise a man when they 
saw him, though his skin might be black, and he did not answer 
to the name of Brown, Jones, or Robinson. “But the Indian 
mutiny,” some of our readers may ask, “is not that a sufficient 
reason for regarding the natives with hatred and suspicion ?” 
By no means. We do not regard a Frenchman with unmiti- 
gated aversion because of the atrocities of the French Revolution. 
There is—and we know it, though we are not always careful to 
remember it—a devil lurking in humanity everywhere, which, 
under certain conditions, will break out in deeds of blood as 
ruthlessly here in Europe as in Asia. The mutiny of 1857 was 
not simply an outbreak of Eastern fanaticism, but the culmina- 
tion of a long course of army misrule. The Asiatic is not insen- 
sible to gratitude or destitute of affection, but, accustomed for 
centuries to despotic rule, he must be kept in control by the 
strong hand of power held immediately above him. The Indian 
military authorities chose to disregard this almost self-evident 
fact. They withdrew all power from the hands of regimental 
commanding officers, and established a feeble centralization. At 
the time of the mutiny a colonel could punish a sepoy with a 
few days’ drill ; a non-commissioned officer he could not punish 
at all. That exalted functionary could only be reached by means 
of a court-martial. Subordinate officers had literally nothing 
whatever to do in their regiments except to give the word of 
command on parade. Sepoys were also permitted to appeal 
direct to the Commander-in-chief against the sentences of 
courts-martial, and these were continually reversed on the 
most frivolous pretences. Sir Charles Napier, legislating 
in the same spirit, had enacted that promotion in native 
regiments should proceed strictly on the seniority principle. 
This was perhaps the most ruinous blow struck by any one 
man at the discipline of the army. It reduced the command- 
ing officer to a mere cypher, unable either to reward or 
to punish. Intelligence, good conduct, bravery, ceased to be 
the passports to promotion. They gave way in favour of a 
simple tenacity of existence. Men rose to be native officers 
when they had become perfect specimens of old age, decrepitude, 
and imbecility. Of discipline in the true sense of the word 
there soon ceased to be any in the Indian army. Like the wheels 
of a well-oiled machine which continue to revolve for a time 
after the motive power has been withdrawn, the Indian army 
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held for some time together from the force of former habit, but 
it had become simply an accumulation of men with no organic 
life permeating the whole, and at the first rude shock from with- 
out it fell to pieces. At this conjuncture of affairs fhe authorities, 
forgetful of the causes (so trifling apparently) which led to the 
mutiny of Vellore*, issued the celebrated greased cartridge—a 
cartridge supposed universally to be prepared with such great 
ingenuity that it was offensive equally to Hindus and Mahom- 
medans. The incredulity of an Englishman when a greased 
cartridge is spoken of as the immediate cause of such a convul- 
sion as the Indian mutiny, arises from unconsciously judging the 
Asiatic from an European standard. As a preservative of 
morality, as in any way influencing the inner life of its professor, 
the religion in India, both Mahommedan and Brahminical,’is 
dead. But just because this is the case, the natives cling with 
greater tenacity to the external symbols and badges of their faith. 
A blow struck at them is a blow dealt at the very heart and life 
—the external rite and the thing signified having long ago be- 
come completely identified in popular apprehension. But we 
have already digressed at too great length from our proper 
subject. 

Colonel Read and Captain Munro went to work with great 
zeal and remarkable success. In a very short time the bands of 
robbers which infested the country were rooted out; the lands 
surveyed ; the villagers, who had been accustomed to fly at the 
approach of a revenue officer, came back to their fields. Land 
which had long laid waste was once more turned up by the 
plough ; the assessments easily and punctually collected, and 
order everywhere established. The land tenure which was 
established at this time has always appeared to us to have been 
the best which could have been effected under the circumstances. 
1t has been the fashion since rather to depreciate it, but had it 
been allowed to remain as originally proposed by Munro, 
Madras would not now have had to bear the reproach of always 
remaining stationary. The question whether village communi- 
ties, such as we described at the commencement of this essay, 
were or were not to be formed in those parts of the Madras 
Presidency of which Munro had charge, has been warmly dis- 
cussed. Sir Thomas Munro, who made the most searching 
inquiries, and, from his position, from his perfect acquaintance 
with the native languages and the native character, had the 
best means of ascertaining, asserts that he could find no traces 
of them. In Canara he declares that the rights of property were 





* These were certain orders that soldiers should not mark their faces to 
denote their caste, wear earrings upon parade, and the introduction of a turban, 
which in some way offended the prejudices of the native soldiery. 
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as well understood as in England, that estates were held by 
individuals, and that the title-deeds could be traced backwards 
for more than four hundred years. Certain it is that if the 
village*“communities had ever existed in those parts, the tyranny 
of the native rulers had broken them up, and it is extremely 
doubtful if they could have been restored. At any rate, no 
attempt was made to effect a restoration. Munro found the 
country parcelled out into estates, a few of large extent, but the 
rest of not more than three or four acres, in the absolute posses- 
sion of individuals who paid their assessments direct to Govern- 
ment. Such at least was the case in theory; and the English 
system of collecting the revenue was arranged on a similar foot- 
ing. Mr. Dykes—a Madras civilian—has the following account 
of it, in his evidence given before the Committee of both 
Houses in 1853 :— 

“When the territory was acquired by the British, the system 
adopted was, that the Government dealt directly with every man who 
held land. Lach field had an assessed rent; each man paid the rent 
of all the fields he held to Government. The rents were to be in 
perpetuity. So long as the rents‘were paid possession was not to be 
disturbed, but every man at the close of the year was at liberty to 
throw up one or more of his fields. His assessment was diminished 
by the amount of the rents of those fields. If there were available 
vacant lands in the village, he might take any he required, and then 
their fixed rents were added to his assessment. No improvements 
were to be the cause of any enhancement of the rent of the land.” 


This was an equitable and well-considered adjustment of the 
revenue. No rights were destroyed, improvements were untaxed, 
and a permanent interest established in the soil. . Time, of 
course, was needed to allow the ryots to recover from the extor- 
tions of past years sufficiently to apply capital to the soil, or 
bring waste land under cultivation. But with time this would 
certainly have been achieved. Unhappily the Supreme Govern- 
ment were still completely possessed with the delusion that only 
an aristocracy of Zemindars could effect the happiness and pros- 
perity of our Indian dependencies. In 1802—two years after 
Munro began his labours in the ceded provinces—the decree 
went forth that Zemindars and large landed estates were to be 
established in Madras. An investigation for Zemindars was 
made, but no one at all answering to the description could be 
found. The Bengal authorities and the Board of Revenue 
were not, however, to be thwarted in their good intentions. 
Zemindars were created, endowed with the requisite amount of 
landed property, armed with powers of distraint, and all other 
rights overlooked with the same cruel indifference as in Bengal. 


“There is,’ writes Sir Thomas Munro, “no analogy whatever 
between the landlord of England and his tenants and the new village 
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Zemindar of this country and his ryots. In England the landlord is 
respected by the farmer as his superior; here the Zemindar has no 
such respect ; for the principal ryots of most villages regard him as not 
more than their equal, and often as their inferior. He is often the for- 
mer headman of the village, but he is frequently some petty shop- 
keeper or merchant, or some adventurer or public servant out of employ. 
Whichever of these he is, he has usually very little property ; he has 
none for the improvement of the village, but, on the contrary, looks to 
the village as the means of improving his own circumstances. The 
ryots being placed under him sink from the rank of tenants of the 
Government to that of tenants of an individual. They are transferred 
from a superior who has no interest but in their protection and welfare, 
to one whose interest it is to enlarge his own property at the expense 
of theirs; who seeks by every way, however unjustifiable, to get into 
his own hands all the best lands of the village, and whose situa- 
tion affords him many facilities in depriving the ancient possessors 
of them.” 


These landlords were, however, very short-lived. In spite 
of their powers of distraint, they were continually becoming 
bankrupt, and their lands reverting back to Government. And 
then perhaps the most extraordinary method of collecting the 
land revenue which a nation ever adopted was pursued in 
Madras. When the ploughing season began, the headman of 
the village distributed the fields among the ryots, who were 
compelled to take good and bad land just as it chanced to come. 
The assessment was fixed annually, when the crops were suffi- 
ciently advanced to allow of an estimate being made of their 
probable value. No option was given to a ryot. Whether he 
wanted his fields or not, he was bound to cultivate them, and 
considered responsible for his share of the assessment. If he 
absconded, he might be brought back and set to work again, or 
imprisoned, flogged, or fined, until he made good the claim of 
Government. This outrageous system appears to have been 
maintained till about the year 1820, when Sir Thomas Munro 
arrived from England as Governor-General of Madras. He 
corrected its most glaring iniquities. The ryot was no longer 
compelled to cultivate land against his will; corporal punish- 
ment for default was abrogated ; and Sir Thomas tried hard to 
abolish the absurd practice of throwing a revenue defaulter 
into prison, where not unfrequently he languished until his 
death, without the smallest advantage to the Government. 
The old ryotwaree system, however, was never again fairly 
established, and to this fact it seems to us that the station- 
ariness of Madras is to be mainly attributed. The innovations 
were of a character which could operate in no other way. 
Thus, instead of the fixed rate on fields, the system of assess- 
ing the crops was continued, and in this way a tax was levied 
upon all capital applied to the soil, or any valuable crop which 
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might be grown in place of a less remunerative one. Again, 
the ryot was permitted to do nothing whatever to his land pre- 
vious to the sanction of the revenue collector. If he wished 
to sink a well, his application to do so had to pass through 
the hands of several native officials, who each levied a tax 
thereupon, and the required permission was rarely obtained 
before a full year had elapsed. 

“Formerly,” says Mr. Dykes, “a man was free to give up ab any 
time a field he did not find profitable. Now, if he wish to give up a 
bad field, the Government make him give up a good field also with it. 
Or if he has taken up fields in different years, he cannot give them up 
all together ; he must give up those taken in the same year in one year, 
and wait another year before he can throw up any of the rest.” 


It is almost needless to point out the deficiencies of this system. 
A few words will suffice. If it were possible to have an intelli- 
gent and trustworthy officer at every village to superintend the 
annual valuation of the crops, and the getting in of the harvest, 
the ryotwaree tenure might possibly be maintained without 
injury to the Government, or any extraordinary pressure upon 
the cultivators. But the immense expense renders such an 
arrangement manifestly impossible ; and dependent as we are in 
a very great degree upon native agency, there is very great pecu- 
lation practised in the collection of the revenue. Even in favour 
able seasons, remissions of revenue are obliged to be made; in 
unfavourable, the cultivators have to be assisted. Their poverty 
utterly precludes them from bettering their condition ; the 
Indian partition law of inheritance, by constantly cutting up pro- 
perty, effectually precludes the application of capital to the soil ; 
and the Madras ryot is, as it were, condemned for ever and ever 
to remain a mere living machine for the purpose of raising 
revenue. Nevertheless the stationariness of Madras is, on the 
whole, a pleasanter picture to contemplate than the extension of 
cultivation in Bengal. The Government has never been a hard 
landlord. Remissions of revenue are freely made ; the misery, 
the cruelties, robberies, and disorder which the permanent settle- 
ment entailed for so many years upon Bengal, have been almost 
unknown in Madras, The ryot has at least sufficient to perform 
the mechanical purposes of his existence without toppling over 
into starvation at every failure of the periodical rains, or unpro- 
ductiveness of the soil from any other cause. 

We said that the ryotwaree system had been extended to 
Bombay, but no general report of its results there has yet been 
made, so far as we know. It differs from the Madras system in 
some very important points. In place of an annual assessment, 
a complete and accurate survey of waste and cultivated land was 
undertaken. The rent of each field was calculated by an ex- 
amination of the character of the soil, and the fields numbered, 
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and entered into registers, together with their rents. The rents 
are fixed for thirty years, and no remissions are allowed either 
for waste lands or deficient seasons. A ryot applying for certain 
fielas receives them at the rent entered in the register. At the 
close of the thirty years he is at liberty to continue in possession, 
on the condition that he rents his land at the new valuation 
then made by the settlement officer. 

The north-west provinces did not come into our possession 
until some years after the permanent settlement of Bengal had 
been in operation. Sufficient time had then elapsed to convince 
us that an aristocracy of Zemindars did not, as a matter of fact, 
produce around them the happiness which they had been in- 
tended to do. We went to work in consequence somewhat more 
cautiously. We could not indeed divest ourselves of the notion 
that there must be a sole landlord to every district discoverable 
somewhere or other; and when anybody presented himself who 
seemed in any degree to conform to the appearance, we entered 
into an agreement with him to farm the revenue. But these 
agreements did not extend for more than three or five years, and 
thus vested rights had not time to grow up. Nevertheless a 
great deal of misery and injustice was inflicted upon the people. 
Our landlords rackrented them mercilessly, society became dis- 
organized, and the provinces rivalled Bengal in the abundance 
of their robberies, murders, and village riots. Fortunately, before 
the country had fallen into irretrievable disorder, a great man, 
Mr. Robert Mertins Bird, was appointed commissioner, and to his 
revenue reforms the present prosperity of a great portion of our 
Indian dependencies is mainly due. 


“ His attention” (we quote a portion of his evidence before the 
Commons) “had been attracted to the apparently progressive de- 
terioration of the land revenue. He found that the revenue was in 
many places moderate—the deterioration general, and inferred that 
there must be some incongruity between the revenue system and the 
habits and institutions of the people, which caused the disorders of the 
revenue. He employed sixteen years in studying the subject, and 
ascertained that although the revenue laws considered the landed pro- 
perty to be identical with the landed properties in England, and the 
persons whose names were entered in the public records to be the ab- 
solute owners of the estates in connection with which their names 
stood recorded, yet that, in fact, the people do not hold land in any 
manner known to the laws of England. ‘The land is, in the majority 
of cases, possessed by very extensive families and tribes, who hold 
separate portions of land within the common boundary. Each man is 
master of his own portion; responsible for his proportion of the whole 
revenue assessed on the whole property ; manages his own portion of 
land in his own way, and, although connected with his brethren, is to 
a certain degree independent of them, according to the ancient customs 
and institutions of the people. Before the British power, the person 
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whose name was recorded in the Government records was a headman 
or agent on the part of the community, to transact business between 
them and the Government, but with no stronger right or property 
than the rest of the sharers. He held his own piece of land or number 
of fields like the rest. This state of things not having been investi- 
gated nor attended to in the British system, the consequence was, that 
on the occurrence of an arrear of revenue, or when a suit was brought 
by any parties, or when there was a question of sale or transfer, there 
was no finding out where the loss of revenue had occurred, how a party 
who had obtained a decree was to get it executed, the persons in actual 
possession never having been made parties to the suit, or what had 
been sold and mortgaged. This state of things led to constant confu- 
sion, loss, uncertainty of title, affrays among a high-spirited people, 
and demoralization of them.” 

Mr. Bird determined to commence the work de xovo, and 
proceeded as follows:—As the first step, the boundaries of each 
village were marked oft—that is to say, the amount of land 
which was cultivated by each village community. When any 
dispute arose as to the exact limits of a village, the dispute was 
settled on the spot, by a jury selected from the communities con- 
cerned, and thus at the very outset a fruitful source of disorder 
was cut off. For there is nothing on which the natives of India 
are so sensitive as this matter of boundaries; and the suspicion 
that they are being encroached upon is sufficient at any time to 
produce an affray. In the north-west, until the settlement of 
Mr. Bird, such affrays were of constant occurrence; and the 
bloodshed, and the long, expensive lawsuits which arose out of 
them, arrayed the whole community into hostile factions, 
who carried on a sort of chronic civil warfare. The boundaries 
having been marked off, a rough map of the village was made, 
with the fields numbered, and entered in a register, with the 
names of the possessors. Then a ledger was drawn up, in which 
the names of the possessors were entered in alphabetical order, 
together with all the fields belonging to each. Finally a scien- 
tific survey of the village was made, and when a certain number 
of these was completed (Mr. Bird says, “to the extent of an 
English hundred”), a rough map of the whole was thrown 
together and forwarded to the settlement officer. 

The Government assessment was calculated from the assess- 
ments of former years, from the reports of the people themselves, 
from the quality of the soil and the nature of the crops yielded. 
This was then apportioned out to each village. Finally the 
settlement officer called an open air meeting of the parties con- 
cerned. He noted down the objections made to the assessments 
upon this or that village; and strove by discussion to bring out 
the facts of the case. At first the people were reluctant to come 
forward, imagining the new system was a device to screw a 
larger amount of revenue out of them. But in the course of 
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time these suspicions subsided, they freely tendered their 
opinions, and greatly assisted in fixing the assessment. 

In the north-west the whole village is responsible for the 
assessment, and is liable in case of default. to be sold up—that 
is to say, such a measure might be legally adopted, but actually 
it never is. There is in the possession of the native collector a 
complete register of each village, in which is entered the names 
of all the residents, together with any rights they may possess 
in the internal concerns of the village as village landholders, 
permanent tenants, or otherwise. He also keeps a nominal roll 
of those who are responsible for the Government assessment, 
with the amount demanded from each individual. Into this roll 
the sums paid are duly entered, and thus when any deficiency 
occurs the defaulter is at once detected. He is then required to 
pay up within a certain time, failing which, his land is generally 
put up to auction, when it is commonly bought into the village 
by one of the landholders. The proceeds of the sale, after 
deducting the arrears of Government, are handed over to the 
defaulter. 

Another very important reform effected by Mr. Bird was in 
the manner of paying the Government assessment. Until his 
time it had been customary to pay this in nine instalments, 
many of which fell due before the crops had been sold ; and the 
cultivators were in consequence compelled to borrow the money 
at ruinous rates of interest. These nine instalments were now 
commuted to four, so arranged as to fall due after the sale of 
the crops, a measure which in itself was equivalent to removing 
a@ great weight of taxation from the shoulders of the agricultural 
community. The settlement was begun in 1833, and completed 
in 1842; the survey of the provinces cost somewhat more than 
300,000/.; the settlement a little less, the whole expense was 
575,000/. ; and the extent of country operated upon was about 
70,000 square miles. The assessments were in the first instance 
made for thirty years, but have since been increased to sixty. 

After what we have been obliged to say of the results of our 
revenue reforms in Bengal and Madras, it is refreshing to point 
out the changes wrought by them in the north-western provinces. 
There has been an astonishing extension of cultivation. A half- 
starved peasantry, who were ready at the call of any scoundrel 
to convert themselves into gangs of plunderers, have become a 
quiet, well-fed, well-clad, and industrious population. Dacoity 
and riots are absolutely unknown. 


“ Hardly any estates,’’ says Mr. Robinson, “ are sold; distraint and 
sale of personal property are almost unknown ; the process of imprison- 
ment for default is almost entirely laid aside; and of each instalment 
of revenue the greater portion is paid spontaneously, and to a con- 
siderable extent before the instalment has become due. Whatever of 
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justice, sense, and moderation has been displayed by the Government, 
has been met by a corresponding honesty, docility, and cheerful 
obedience on the part of the people. It is difficult to think them the 
same turbulent, dishonest, predatory race which once gave the Govern- 
ment infinite trouble and anxiety. The settlement may be quoted 
then as a scheme based on sound general principles, adapted skilfully 
to local circumstances, and resulting in a practical and successful 
measure now in full operation.” 


It has (as we have already observed) been extended to the 
Punjab, and with the most brilliant results. There is probably 
no body of men in India so thoroughly contented with the 
British rule as the agricultural classes of the Punjab. The 
author of this essay has known many instances of non-commis- 
sioned officers and troopers of Irregular Cavalry voluntarily 
resigning the service to become the cultivators of the soil. Those 
who are acquainted with the Punjabee will understand how 
strong the inducement must be which triumphs not only over 
his love of military life, but also the emoluments of the Irregular 
Cavalry as at present constituted. 

Considerable portions of British India have not been included 
in the foregoing survey. In the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories, for example, there prevail in part the pateedaree tenure 
of the north-west provinces, and in part a ryotwaree tenure, 
differing in some respects from both those of Madras and Bom- 
bay. But the circumstances of these provinces are so peculiar 
that we are unwilling to enter into an examination of them at 
the close of an essay. They came into our possession at the close 
of the Pindarree war, ruined and depopulated by the visitations 
of those terrible marauders. They are now among the most 
flourishing portions of our empire. The valley of the Nerbudda 
is probably without a rival through all India in point of fertility. 
But we find here also immense tracts of forest and unreclaimed 
land, abounding in all kinds of valuable produce. Coal and iron 
are found close to each other; the coal is used in the Govern- 
ment forges, and the iron has been employed in the construction 
of a splendid suspension-bridge, put together entirely by native 
workmen. There are also quarries of marble ; agates and chalce- 
donies are to be found in the rivers, and the soil is the black soil 
especially adapted for the cultivation of cotton. But the country 
is sadly in want of internal communication. The railway now 
nearly completed between Mirzapore and Bombay will in a mea- 
sure remedy this. But still cross-roads must be made, the 
country must be drained, the jungle cleared away, and capital, 
under intelligent direction, introduced, before its natural ad- 
vantages can be adequately turned to account or even tho- 
roughly ascertained. ‘To treat of all these things to any useful 
purpose would require alone the space of a whole article, 
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The reader will find a very interesting and suggestive account 
of this part of India in Mr. Robinson’s “ Land Revenues of India.” 
To this little book indeed (from which much of the materials 
for the present paper have been taken) we would earnestly direct 
the attention of all those who are interested in India. It has 
seldom been our good fortune to meet with a writer who had 
such a clear perception of what was essential to setting forth 
his subject matter, or who so scrupulously excluded all that 
would weary or perplex the reader. The consequence is that in 
a very brief compass, divested of all unnecessary detail, and in a 
style remarkably clear and easy, Mr, Robinson has given a com- 
plete and even interesting account of the Land Tenures of India. 
Having been a member of the Board of Revenue for the north- 
western provinces, he writes upon matters with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, and speaks as one having authority. 

In Oude, as we have already said, a tenure essentially the 
same as that of Bengal has been established under the name of 
“Talookdaree.” But it must not be supposed that it is likely to 
produce the same disastrous consequences. Sir John Lawrence 
has caused very careful inquiries to be instituted for the purpose 
of preserving intact the rights of village landholders, per- 
manent tenants, and others. These inquiries are not yet 
terminated, and it would therefore be premature to give an 
account of the land tenure of this important province. 

Two facts have, however, we think, been established by the 
foregoing narrative. The one is, that the English Government 
is the true and proper landlord of India, receiving rent either 
direct, as in Madras, or through the agency of middlemen, as in 
Bengal and the north-western provinces. The question then 
to be asked is, “ Does this position bring with it all the duties 
and responsibilities which belong to the individual landowner?” 
We have no hesitation in saying that our answer must be given 
in the affirmative. 

We have assumed the character of a paternal Government ; 
but having done so we must not imagine that capital will ac- 
cumulate, and be laid out in roads, railways, and works of irriga- 
tion by laws of political economy working blindly like natural 
forces without our interposition. Suppose, by way of argument, 
that the whole soil of British India was in the possession of a 
single landowner ; that this imaginary being possessed abundance 
of capital ; that he entirely acceded to the dictum that the 
ownership of land is a trust and not an absolute property ; that 
he had a clear sense of his own interests, as well as of the claims 
of his tenants. "What such an one would do of his own free will 
it is clearly the duty of the British Government to accomplish as 
far as possible. And if English capital, English intelligence, and 
English enterprize were applied fully to develop the untold and 
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inexhaustible treasures of this teeming land which has been given 
into our hands, the imagination fails to realize the wonderful 
results which might be achieved. We are continually talking of 
the greatness of England, the freedom of her people, the justice 
of her laws, and priding ourselves immensely on the deeds of our 
forefathers. Would it not be better to set our shoulders strongly 
to the wheel, and see if we cannot out-do them. In India we 
have the grandest possible field for our exertions. A strong 
equitable and progressive Government established there would be 
an invigorating influence, making itself felt through all the king- 
doms of Asia. It would be the dawning of a new era over their 
decaying despotisms. But such hopes must continue mere 
visions so long as the English people take no interest in India; 
so long as no one regards India as a sufficiently important part 
of the British empire to think of mentioning her in an election 
speech ; and honourable members who are supposed to provide 
for her wants, hurry out of hearing as soon as her name is 
mentioned. 

For a time perhaps the fearful calamity which has overtaken 
Orissa may impart a spasmodic energy to the Government, and 
canals and railways may be pushed on with greater energy than 
usual. But even under these exceptional circumstances it be- 
hoves the country to keep a strict watch that red-tapeism 
and circumlocution offices do not impede these measures more 
than is absolutely unavoidable. We have spoken of a second fact 
which may be learned from the consideration of the Indian land 
tenures. It is this. A country cannot be improved per saltum., 
Any attempt to revolutionize its institutions all at once is certain 
to end disastrously, like the revenue and judicial reforms of Lord 
Cornwallis. We must build according to the foundations which 
nature has laid for us. The neglect of this truth has been the 
main reason of the little progress we have hitherto made. In 
our efforts to educate the native we are too intent upon making 
him into an Englishman, rather than developing and strengthening 
the character and the faculties which he already possesses. The 
progress of a nation like that of an individual is continuous, but 
the changes involve no loss of personal identity. “The last rear 
of the host can read traces of the earliest van.” The best that 
we can do is to communicate the impulse of movement, to remove 
every obstruction which opposes, and to offer in our own actions 
an evidence of the goal whither that movement should tend. 
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ConcLupiInG Note To Art. III. “THe Two TemporaL 
PowERs.” 


The debates which have occurred in the French Chambers 
since our article on the Two Temporal Powers has been put in 
type, lead us to add the following remarks;—M. Rouher has 
declared that Italy shall not be allowed to seize upon (s’emparer 
de) Rome. If he means that France will under no circumstances 
allow that city to become the capital of Italy, the conference 
proposed by the French Government cannot take place. For it 
is doubtful if any of the great powers will endorse such a 
doctrine ; certainly England will not. If the French minister 
only means that Italy will not be allowed to seize on Rome by 
violence, because a European conference is going to take in hand 
the Roman question, there is still room for negotiations, however 
slight the hope of their leading to a satisfactory result. M. 
Rouher has delivered himself of one of those phrases, so dear to 
the second empire, which may be explained according to circum- 
stances. Such phrases often give at first alternating hopes to 
the various political sections of France, and not unfrequently 
end in displeasing them all. The French minister also informed 
the Chambers that the Holy Father raised in Rome his venerable 
hands in prayer for the good of Christendom ; be it so, but it 
must not be forgotten that he raises his voice there also to 
anathematize the just and equal laws passed by the Italian 
Government for the good of its own people ; laws not only in 
consonance with the civilization of the age, but which France 
has herself long since adopted. 

M. Moustier, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his 
speech (4th December, 1867) said that M. Nigra, the Italian 
minister accredited to the French Court, in proposing to France 
a joint French and Italian occupation of Rome, asked the French 
to become “ not only dupes but traitors ;’ adding, “ Our honour, 
our uprightness, all the sentiments that exist in the hearts of 
Frenchmen, as in their national soil, revolted against it.” This 
proposition was therefore “ rejected with indignation.” Now only 
a few weeks before (17th October) M. Nigra, writing to his Govern- 
ment at Florence, says, “M. Rouher proposes that the double 
intervention may be regulated by a common agreement and 
contemporaneously effected.” This idea of M. Rouher’s was, 
as facts show, not acted on by the French Government; it 
preferred going to Rome alone, and M. Rouher finally agreed to 
that plan. But what will the world think of M. Moustier 
officially declaring his own colleague’s proposal of a joint occu- 
pation of Rome to be one which made them “ dupes and traitors,” 
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which Frenchmen “revolted against,” and which France “ re- 
jected with indignation?” These two French Ministers have thus 
brought the utmost discredit upon their own government, unless 
indeed they have some very clear and straightforward statement 
to make, which shall explain this extraordinary conduct and 
language of theirs, touching the proposal of a joint occupation 
of Rome. Such a specimen of the way in which the imperial 
government carries on negotiations upon vital questions with 
another government, of whom it professes to be the friend and 
even ally, will make most people think that the fewer negotiations 
foreign countries have with such directors of statecraft the 
better. But the recollection of how much weaker Italy is than 
France will throw into the background the absurdity of such a 
course on the part of her government, only to bring out more 
forcibly the disgrace which of necessity attaches to such pro- 
ceedings. 

Besides M. Rouher and M. Moustier, another high authority, 
M. Thiers, has spoken. If what he says means anything, it means 
that, arms in hand, France ought to have opposed, if not even 
now break up by force, German and Italian unity. He advo- 
cates unblushingly the most selfish and narrow of policies. The 
neighbours of France are to be kept weak and divided that she 
may be strong. According to this doctrine the French may 
be united, may change their dynasties and governments as 
often as they please, may be absolute masters of their own 
destinies and country ; but woe to Germans and Italians if they 
do likewise. That the neighbours of France have no right to 
interfere with Frenchmen as regards the management of French 
affairs in their own land, is assuredly true; but no eloquence of 
M. Thiers will prove that those neighbours have not the same 
absolute right in their respective countries, as against French 
interference. It is now clear to the world that all those fine 
phrases about protecting the independence and spiritual authority 
of the Pope are but hypocritical devices which attempt to con- 
ceal beneath the garb of religion a policy of interference, as petty, 
as selfish, as opposed to the Christian precept of not doing to 
others what we would not have them do to us, as ever disgraced 
the worst times of purely selfish and autocratic mis-government. 
Melancholy indeed is it to see the professed advocate of free con- 
stitutional principles thwarting their progress in other lands 
instead of aiding them in their glorious work. Such men do 
but bring dishonour upon themselves, as well as on the party to 
which they are attached. If, as the words of the statesmen re- 
ferred to seem to imply, France has determined to prevent under 
all circumstances Rome becoming the capital of Italy, France 
will assuredly find herself occupying a very isolated position. 
[Vol. LXXXIX, No. CLXXV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXIIL. No.l. Q 
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Such a policy, based on dislike to the unity and independence of 
her neighbours, will create uneasiness and suspicion throughout 
Germany, hatred in Italy, and decided disapprobation among the 
free people of England and the United States. Russia holding 
down Poland will smile grimly at imperial France holding down 
Rome ; but as tosympathy, there will be none. Nor will Austria 
and Hungary have any to bestow, for they are fully occupied 
with the arduous and noble task of internal union, progress, and 
liberty, upon the success of which their future prosperity depends. 
Very many of the sons of France will wish that her work resembled 
more that of the Emperor-King (Francis Joseph), instead of 
bearing such an unpleasant likeness to that of the Czar. “Vive 
la liberté comme en Autriche !” How strange that cry, uttered but 
the other day in Paris by those who boast of 1789. It may be that 
the French people, so full of generous impulses, will at length say, 
Enough ofa policy advocated by those who bid us selfishly inflict 
upon our neighbours an interference we should not for a moment 
tolerate from them; enough of a conscription creating huge 
armaments which burden us with an ever-increasing taxation 
while depriving the land of tens of thousands of able culti- 
vators; enough of foreign expeditions which cost France 
millions of money and thousands of lives; enough of a policy 
which hides national selfishness beneath the garb of religion, 
and then dares to describe it as patriotism. No neighbour 
threatens us; each one but asks that we interfere not with 
him, even as he interferes not with us. It is but just, for 
there are none upon our frontiers who desire to be under our 
government, each one being content to be united to his own 
fatherland. We number forty millions, in possession of a rich and 
magnificent country, whose just rights we are more than able to 
defend. Let us leave others in peace to do as they will with their 
own, while we consecrate ourselves to the work of developing the 
resources, rights, and liberties of our noble France. So shall we 
worthily fill our place among the nations, and be a blessing both 
to ourselves and others. Pursuing steadily such a course, we 
cannot fail in time to reap all the rich blessings bestowed by 
those mighty principles of freedom and the rights of nations 
which we and our great forefathers have done so much to sow 
broadcast throughout the world. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
a & Noreate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. eee 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE publication of a translation of a portion of Ewald’s great work 
on the History of Israel, embracing the period to the death of 
Moses, is opportune enough.!_ Ewald, it is true, although unsurpassed 
among Hebrew scholars in richness of Hebrew learning and in critical 
grasp, does not at present stand altogether in the most advanced rank 
of Biblical investigators, he is also too theoretical and is defective in 
patience. But there is no one who may for the generality of English 
readers be so advantageously presented as Ewald. It would be easy 
enough, indeed, to raise a howl on evangelical platforms at the profane 
undertaking, as it would be called, of applying to the ancient history 
of the Jewish people the same method which Niebuhr applied to the 
history of ancient Rome; and some of our author’s particular conclu- 
sions would in such coteries be held inexpressibly shocking. There 
will, however, be many who will not refuse examination, especially 
when they know the serious and religious spirit in which such a pro- 
found scholar as Ewald has carried on the labour of years; nor will 
they impute the attitude which he is sometimes obliged to assume 
towards his bigoted opponents to a contempt for religion itself. At 
the very first opening of his work will be found what an especial 
place of honour he assigns to the history of Israel above other 
histories, and to the Hebrew records above all other literatures. 

“ The history of this ancient people is, in reality, the history of the growth 
of true religion, rising, through all stages, to perfection, passing on through 
all conflicts to the highest victory, and finally revealing itself in full glory 
and power, in order to spread irresistibly from this centre, never again to be 
lost, but to become the eternal possession and blessing of all nations.”—p. 5. 
Now this full recognition of the special mission of the Hebrew race 
is perfectly consistent with, and requires the most thorough analysis 
and criticism of their historical records, for in no other way can the 
process of development be appreciated which was followed by their 
religious conceptions. In some important respects, indeed, the ma- 
teriai for the history of the Jewish people differs from the material 
of those histories of other ancient nations (or those parts of their his- 
tories) which we consider to be most credibly established. The most 
important characteristic of this kind to which Ewald draws attention 
is the anonymousness of the historical books of the Jews. It was the 
established rule from the beginning. Such names as Books of Moses, 
Books of Samuel, first came into use in the later ages; the Books of 





1 “The History of Israel to the Death of Moses.’ By Heinrich Ewald, 
Professor of the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German. Edited, 
with a preface, by Russell Martineau, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchestet 
New College, London, London: Longmans. 1867. 9 
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Ezra and Nehemiah are the first exception; the First Book of Num- 
bers is anonymous; the second, by naming an author, betrays a 
Hellenistic mind. So inveterate was this peculiarity that all the 
Gospels also are anonymous (p. 56). The historical books of the 
Old Testament are distributable into ‘three groups—first, that which 
Ewald calls the Great Book of Origins (the Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua) ; secondly, the Great Book of the Kings (Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings); thirdly, the Latest Book of General History 
(Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah). Now it is evident these two 
latter groups, although mainly anonymous, differ greatly from the 
first in the character of the material which they employ. They 
are founded in great measure upon contemporary annals. From 
the time of David and Solomon there existed state registries, in which 
the principal events of each reign were recorded, and from the same 
period may be dated the literary activity ofthe Hebrews. Undoubtedly 
these annals were liable to be garbled and coloured by subsequent 
compilers ; but contemporary records lay beneath that portion of the 
history. The preceding portions rest ultimately, with few exceptions, 
on tradition. Annals themselves may not always be trustworthy, 
much more is it necessary to distinguish between the story and its 
foundation, when that foundation is tradition. It is then necessary 
carefully to analyse and examine the foundation itself. For an event 
and the story about it are two very different things, especially during 
the traditional period. Even tradition properly so called implies an 
event ; but it is formed by the co-operation of two powers—memory and 
imagination, and the mere fact of a particular tradition having been 
written down at a certain date does not change its character or the 
proportion in which those two factors have contributed to its produc- 
tion ; although successive compilers, finding these traditions already 
written down, repeat them as if they were history, or appear to modern 
readers to do so, for they were not themselves aware of the difference. 
Moreover, it is not possible to assign a date at which tradition ceases, 
and history, properly so called, begins. However, in his analysis of the 
records, Ewald comes to conclusions by no means identical with many 
who have succeeded him; and his history is to be recommended in 
England principally for the method which it points out and the ma- 
terial which it supplies. 

It is very seldom that the publication of a collection of essays 
originally given to the world separately results in such a valuable con- 
tribution to science as is made by these “Chips from a German 
Workshop’” of Professor Max Miiller. The value is the greater be- 
cause the science which these papers illustrate is yet in its infancy. 
There are very few of them which even taken singly any who have 
once read them would willingly allow to perish; but when brought 
together they are seen to cover such a wide field and with such an 
unity of design as to be acknowledged for a substantial work. In the 





2 *‘Chips from a German Workshop.” By Max Miiller, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. Vol. I., Essays on the Science of Religion. Vol II. 
Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, London; Longmans. 1867. 
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preface now prefixed to these two volumes the author states his object 
to be to contribute to the science of religion as a science of observation ; 
for the thoughts of men are as capable of becoming the subject matter 
ofa science as their language and their speech ; and their thoughts about 
the Deity and their own relations thereto, as much as their thoughts 
about anything else. The science of language presents indeed a remark- 
able parallel to the science of religion. It also is of very modern growth ; 
only very recently in our country have baseless theories concerning the 
origin of language given way to a painstaking observation, comparison, 
and classification of the phenomena which the various speech of men pre- 
sents in different ages. One of the most interesting of the discoveries 
which have rewarded the labours of the scientific philologist is that of 
the continuity in the growth of language. “ But more surprising than 
the continuity in the growth of language is the continuity in the 
growth of religion.” Each of these histories shows us throughout, 
@ succession of new combinations of the same radical elements. “An 
intuition of God, a sense of human weakness and dependence, a belief 
in the divine government of the world, a distinction between good and 
evil, and a hope of a better life—these,” says Mr. M. Miiller, “ are some 
of the radical elements of all religions.” (p. x.) Hence the sharp 
distinction which many would make between true and false religion, 
revealed and natural religion, becomes obliterated. Even Augustine 
uses expressions concerning the antecedency of true religion to the 
coming of Christ which would startle a modern Evangelical, and the 
“ Apologists ? are fond of claiming as Christians the great and good 
of all preceding ages and nations. After touching upon some of the 
difficulties which necessarily attend the comparative study of religions, 
and indicating the large accession of facts and material which the last 
fifty years have placed at the disposal of the scientific observer Mr. M. 
Miiller observes, “'The science of religion will for the first time assign 
to Christianity its right place among the religions of the. world ; it will 
show for the first time fully what was meant by the fulness of time ; it 
will restore to the whole history of the world in its unconscious progress 
towards Christianity its true and sacred character.” (p. xx.) Attributing 
to Christianity an immense superiority over other religions, the Pro- 
fessor seems to allow that it differs from them not so much in kind as 
in degree—hence Christians may learn much from the history of other 
religions ; they will observe that very similar debates as to the relations 
between theology and philosophy, as to the origin of the religious idea, 
as to the possibility and mode of intercommunion between the human 
spirit and the divine have agitated the sincerest believers in non-Christian 
communions as they disturb our own contemporaries. Hence they will 
learn patience, confidence, and above all charity, and a charity not 
bounded by the limits of Christendom. Our attention is then directed 
to the fact that every religion tends to corruption and decay, and 
requires reformation by recurring, says Mr. M. Miiller, to its fountain- 
head and to the original doctrines of its founder. We are inclined to 
think that the original words of the founders of great religions, if they 
could be recovered, would exhibit a simplicity, it is true, but a sim- 
plicity to present apprehension akin to childishness, and insufficient for 
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our guidance in modern times. It is true that religions become 
corrupt, but they also grow, modify, and adapt themselves according 
to the altered conditions of humanity. “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” are words which, 
whether the Founder of Christianity spoke them or not, embody this 
truth, even relatively to his teaching. Nor can we arrive at an abso- 
lute “ first’ in the affiliation of religious systems; even the greatest 
founders, though sources relatively to those who have come after them, 
were products of the generations which preceded ; they mark luminous 
points in the track of human progress, which in this matter of religion 
will be advanced by nothing so much as by the comparison of what 
men in various circumstances and stages of education have thought 
and felt on that subject. Professor M. Miiller has declared with per- 
fect justice, as one of the valuable results of the comparative study of 
religions, that we shall learn that there is hardly one religion that does 
not contain some important truth (vol.i. p. 48) ; but he has omitted to 
add, what seems to us a result equally valuable, that we shall learn 
that there is no religion which does not also contain much that is false. 

As in the “ Bible and its Interpreters” the Rev. Dr. Irons in his 
present work “On Miracles and Prophecy”* tells some very home 
truths to the literary Christians, as he terms them. From a safe 
position of his own, as he esteems it, receiving through the Church 
the life-giving words of the Divine Revelation, which then testify of 
their own truth to the soul of the Churchman, he deals candidly 
but severely with the literary method of proving Scripture, and with 
the external evidences, as they are commonly called, to the truth 
of Christianity derived from miracle and prophecy. With respect 
to miracles in the abstract he sees no difficulty, or merely a question 
of words, as long as different orders of facts in the universe are ad- 
mitted and the source of causation is acknowledged in a personal 
Will. Coming then to the particular miracles of the Bible, he considers 
that inasmuch as Christianity is founded on Judaism it is committed 
to the reality of the occurrence of the Old Testament miracles, or at 
least to that of some of them. Those indeed, and they are some of the 
most startling, which are not recognised on the authority of the New 
Testament he thinks he may be relieved of, as of the sun standing 
still, and of the speaking of Balaam’s ass; although in eliminating 
the latter he is apparently obliged to acknowledge 2 Pet. ii. 16 not to 
he of apostolic authority. In treating both of these miracles he himself 
makes suggestions grounded on purely literary and critical principles 
which he thus practically admits to have a valid application destruc- 
tively, although insufficient to supply a basis for faith in a supernatural 
revelation. But it is curious he does not see that while he appeals to 
the words of Christ and his apostles, he does not perceive the necessity 
of an antecedent literary criticism to ascertain what their genuine 
words are. He gets rid of apostolic authority, as we have seen, for 
the speaking of Balaam’s ass, because of the uncertainty as to the 





3 “On Miracles and Prophecy ; being a Sequel to the Argument of the ‘ Bible 
and its Interpreters,’ with some minor Notes.” By William J. Irons, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. London; J.T. Hayes. 1867. 
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authorship of the second Petrine Epistle, while he has not stayed to 
examine whether the words reported of Christ concerning the prophet 
Jonas being three days and three nights in the whale’s belly are not 
in all probability an interpolation also. Where Christ speaks, all is 
plain to our faith, says Dr. Irons, however hard to sense. We hear 
him speak of the history of the prophet, who was “three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly’; and can we hesitate to admit it P 
No, indeed ; we not only learn from him the miraculous fact, but its 
typical import also (p.55). The believer receives as a matter of course, 
that authority, all accounts of marvels which have been thrown up 
by the working of that supernatural order begun by the incarnation 
in Bethlehem, but no one will reach the acknowledgment of that 
mystery by collecting evidences of separate miracles. 


* As to those who still attempt to build their so-called faith on miracles of 
the past, concerning which they suppose they have fully satisfied themselves 
by candid examination, we can but look on with amazement, to see them take 
their ‘ brick for stone and slime for mortar,’ in the hope of so building their 
earthly materials up to heaven. The ‘ evidences’ of miracles which they will 
have to rest on will be accessible to very few, and the literary proof will needs 
be remote, and not distinguishable oftentimes as ‘evidence’ from that which 
other men may produce for very different wonders.”—>p. 58. 

It was, however, a “ wall of untémpered mortar ’’ no better than such 
as is described by Dr. Irons behind which great Christian apologists 
were fain to entrench themselves in a former age, and to save some- 
thing of Christianity by way of defence of possibility, if not of proof— 
making out that, after all, it might “ have something in it.” Perhaps 
Dr. Irons thinks that the old wall can render no further service, or 
that Christianity is not worth having on such terms. The second part 
of Dr. Irons’s work, “On Prophecy,” shows most conclusively the 
little ground there is from Scripture itself to regard it as “a declara- 
tion made beforehand of future events,” and admitting, therefore, of a 
comparing of the event described with the prediction, and so guaran- 
teeing the mission and message of the prophet. This conception of 
prophecy can only lead to disappointment if relied upon as an 
“ evidence”’ for Christianity ; is “fatalistic,’ and “might even be 
immoral.” Dr. Irons has exhibited in a tabular form a complete 
collection of the prophecies of the Oid Testament which are cited 
in the New Testament, showing in columns—l. The text in 
the New Testament. 2. The apparent sense in the Old Testa- 
ment if read like any other book. 3. The use of the passage 
in the New Testament. The result of this examination will 
no. doubt be sufficiently startling to many, especially of Dr. Irons’s 
“evangelical readers :” taken as they stand face to face the predictions 
and the accomplishments are seen to be incapable of being turned into 
any proof for the conviction of the “ unbeliever,” however some fulfil- 
ments may be admitted by “ believers” on authority of “the Church.” 
We must not leave our readers to suppose that Dr. Irons gives up the 
notion of a supernatural revelation, although he shows the futility of 
some principal proofs which are relied on by most Protestants: no 
one, however, can refuse him the praise of impartiality, truthfulness, 
and candour, and we do not doubt that this little work will meet with 
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as favourable a reception from the public as its predecessor. There 
are a few notes added of some interest, especially one on the 
Eschatology of Revelation. 

The general object of Mr. Vickers’ book entitled ‘“ Imaginism 
and Rationalism” is sufficiently explained in its second title.‘ 
The execution of it is marred by a harshness of tone, and a 
general roughness ; and the author has been foolish enough to allow 
himself to coin unnecessary words, one barbarous one especially, 
of which he is very fond, namely, “stratagery.” These, however, 
are superficial faults. As to the solution proposed for the problem 
which he has set before himself, he will not expect the large 
majority which scouted M. Renan’s portraiture of Jesus at the tomb 
of Lazarus to look with any favour on his employment of the hypo- 
thesis of stratagem on a still larger scale. Notwithstanding the 
defects we have pointed out, and the almost certain unpopularity of 
the view which Mr. Vickers adopts, we should hope for good from the 
circulation of his book, for it is calculated to convince those who refuse 
to listen to conservatively disposed critics of the New Testament and 
of the Church doctrine, that they will have, probably before long, 
to deal with a ruder set of opponents. There was a time when 
Paul, as a man of education himself, tried to influence the ido- 
Jaters by hinting to them in a gentlemanly way that, from what 
he had seen of their public worship, he thought they carried 
things too far; and there was also a time afterwards when priests 
found themselves utterly powerless before the Iconoclast mob 
of Alexandria. Meanwhile we cannot see that Mr. Vickers has 
made out that there is no alternative between the supernatural 
hypothesis of the gospel history and the hypothesis of conscious 
imposture ; nor that, even if the impeccability of Jesus as human be 
given up, there is any evidence that he was a party to such stratagems 
as Mr. Vickers supposes. And it should be observed that when that 
charge is brought against the disciples and their Master, they are put 
upon their defence, and in all fairness and reason their advocates are 
entitled to the privileges of the defence. As the first step, they are 
entitled to demand the true historical character to be shown of the 
evidence on which the charges of imposture are to be sustained. 
Not only must it be shown that the person of Jesus was to some 
extent historical, that some circumstances of his life and death 
have been truly reported; much more than that—such scenes as 
those of the raising of the son of the widow of Nain and of the 
raising of Lazarus must be established in detail as having taken 
place before the eyes of a sufficient number of competent witnesses 
before we can come to the examination of a particular hypothesis as 
to their cause, or as to the manner in which they were brought about. 
This is an absolutely necessary preliminary quite as much when those 
descriptions of events are appealed to as evidence of the complicity of 
Jesus in an imposture, as when they are appealed to in proof of his 
divinity and Messiahship. Mr. Vickers has not sufficiently estab- 
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lished this point, and until he has done so his hypothesis floats only in 
the air. He is quite right in saying that the mythical hypothesis 
of Strauss is not capable of solving all the difficulties of the gospel 
story, but it will solve some; mere legend will account for other 
parts of it (Matt. i. ii, Luke i. ii.); some miracles may be explained 
on the old rationalist or naturalist principle; others may have 
grown into tradition from a misunderstanding of words or from mere 
literary echo; the theory, again, of design, which, as an universal 
solvent, would be as inapplicable as that of the spontaneous 
myth, will account for much in the gospel narratives which 
literally would be incredible—and design is traceable in different 
forms; it actuated the writer of the third gospel in a very 
different way from the writer of the fourth. Yet certainly 
there was nothing like conspiracy between them. In this great 
question it is one thing to show the insufficiency of the proofs 
usually alleged for the miraculous origin of Christianity, and a very 
different one to substitute an adequate hypothesis, or make manifest 
the dértoy rod Wevdodc, nor logically ought the person who has accom- 
plished the one task to be called on to complete the second. Yet it is 
undoubtedly true that, until some reasonable account be given of the 
origin of the superstition,——so far as it is a superstition,—it will keep 
hold of men’s minds by right of possession, or will return continually 
to reoceupy the swept but empty house. It was this task that Mr. 
Vickers undertook, and if, on a dispassionate consideration of what 
he has said, we had thought that he had accomplished it, or had 
indicated any sufficient method for accomplishing it, we should have 
recognised it without hesitation. It will, however, be just, to let Mr. 
Vickers speak for himself. But his deficiency in the discriminating spirit, 
so necessary for dealing effectually with his subject, will be obvious 
from the parallel which he draws between the miracles of the gospel 
histories and the miracle related in Maccab. v., of the apparition of the 
horseman in the Temple to Heliodorus when he was about to plunder 
its treasures. “If we have good reason,” says Mr. Vickers, “for 
believing that this miracle-story of the repulse of Heliodorus origi- 
nated from observed phenomena, notwithstanding our entire ignorance 
of the authorship, and the date of the book in which it is recorded, 
we shall find equally strong, or even stronger evidence, for regarding as 
historical facts some of the most important miracles of the New 
Testament.” (p. 277.) The example of this story of Heliodorus 
seems to us peculiarly unhappy—for on any one of three suppositions 
the supernatural part of it may be accounted for:—1. It may have 
been a pure invention on the part of Heliodorus to excuse his want of 
success; 2. or, awe-struck at the profaneness of his attempt in a 
place of such reputed sanctity, his imagination may have presented 
him with some apparition of the sort; or, 3. it may have been a con- 
trivance of the priests. Nor is there any story in the New Testament 
which presents any considerable parallel to it, unless it be the account 
of the conversion of St. Paul, which may be explained in a similar 
manner to 2. It certainly seems to us that Mr. Vickers is fairly open 
toa charge similar to that which he brings against Strauss, of pretending 
to accomplish too much by means of one formula of solution ; and we 
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should suppose Mr. Vickers would not expect himself to be put in com- 
parison with Strauss for learning, patience, calmness, and acuteness. 
However, his view is this :— 

“‘We have as good reason to believe that Jesus was a religious devotee—a 
preacher of asceticism and miracle-worker—as we have to ‘believe the same 
of St. Bernard; and since the greater portion of the gospel doctrines and 
miracles are perfectly consistent with the whole spirit of primitive Christianity, 
and just what might be looked for in any narratives of his public ministry, they 
may as well be accepted as authentic. We cannot be certain that one word 
of the Sermon on the Mount, or the philippic against the Pharisees, or the 
— of the Rich Man and Lazarus, was ever spoken by Jesus; but we may 

e sure that if he did not deliver either of these particular discourses he de- 
livered something very much like them, and that they fairly represent the 
character of his teaching. So, although we have no demonstrative proof that 
any particular gospel miracle which might be pointed out is a genuine work of 
Jesus, we have satisfactory evidence that the gospel miracles, taken as a 
whole, are a fair sample of his thaumaturgy; and there is a greater probability 
that the majority of them are authentic magic feats, which served to start the 
primitive Christian enthusiasm, than that such magic feats were generally for- 
gotten and myth-wonders were substituted in their stead.”—p. 342. 


This, and some other paradoxical passages might, with scarcely the 
change of a word, have been written by a High Churchman or a 
Papist; and it is greatly to be regretted that John Vickers has not 
been more patient and painstaking in defining, balancing, and applying 
his theory. The concluding pages of the treatise are a noble and 
eloquent vindication of that practical Rationalism which is accomplish- 
ing those great ameliorations in the condition of the human race, 
which priests and missionaries, as such, have hitherto attempted, if 
attempted, in vain. 

The object of Mr. Brown’s volume on the Dervishes is to afford 
information as to the belief and principles of those orders, and to 
describe their modes of worship and other observances.’ It is hoped 
that it will be found useful both to travellers in the East, and to 
enquirers into the affinities presented by different forms of Oriental 
mysticism. The spiritualism of the Dervishes has its roots in religious 
conceptions prevalent in the East anterior to the rise of Islamism, and 
ascetic practices like those common among them have been found equally 
widely spread, and are traceable to a very high antiquity. Some sup- 
pose that the type of the self-abnegation of the Dervish is discernible 
in the sacrifice of his son by Abraham. In common with Christianity 
and other religions, Islamism teaches that the soul of man comes forth 
from God, and tends to be reunited to him. This reunion will, with 
the pure, be fully accomplished after death, but in the meanwhile it is 
possible, by devout contemplation, to anticipate it more or less per- 
fectly while yet in the body, and the mode of effecting this anticipatory 
union of the divine and human spirits is reduced to a system in the 
ceremonies of the Dervishes. These ceremonies are therefore much 
more sacred in their purpose and intent than the mere worship of 
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ordinary believers: they minister an approach to the Divine Being. 
Essential therefore to the cultus of the Dervishes, is that belief in the 
all-pervading unity of God, which they hold in common with all 
Moslems. Among the people of Arabia the belief in emanations or 
peculiar gifts of the spirit of Allah to those who devotedly invoke and 
adore him, is sustained to its fullest extent. The trinity of the 
Christian creed seems to have been the chief object of Mohammed’s 
abhorrence. (p. 8.) The trinity, indeed, which is popularly imputed 
to Christians by the Mahommedans, is that of the Father, the Virgin 
Mary, and Jesus Christ. It is, however, quite correct to say that, 
while Moslems reject the divinity of Jesus Christ, they believe in his 
miraculous conception, and in his prophetic mission—not in his cruci- 
fixion and subsequent resurrection. None of the Dervishes separate 
themselves from the doctrines or precepts of the Koran, the contents 
of which they seek rather to spiritualize. They divide, moreover, the 
Koran and other books of religion into three portions—the historical, 
the biographical, and the purely spiritual. “ The historical and 
biographical portions of these books may even comprise errors, 
omissions, and exaggerations, and even may have been more or less 
changed from time to time by copyists ; whilst that which is purely 
spiritual and essential to the soul of man, commenced with his 
creation, has always existed unchanged, and will so continue to the 
end of time.” (p.106.) According to their best writers it is held that 
there are four creations :—“1. The creation of Adam from the clay, 
or mud, of which the earth is composed. 2. The creation of Eve 
from a rib or part of Adam. 3. The creation of the human species— 
that is, the children of Adam, by natural propagation. 4. The 
creation of Jesus Christ by a special breath of God, conveyed to a 
virgin—Mary—by the angel Gabriel.” (p. 107.) And as the spirit of 
man is capable of communing directly with this spirit of God, a holy 
person will regard all ordinary pleasures and pursuits of life as indif- 
ferent objects ; and the more he is destitute of worldly goods, the 
less will he be liable to be drawn from that contemplation of God 
which leads to union with the Divine spirit. Hence all orders of 
Dervishes are tacitly or openly mendicants. But degrees are well 
recognised in saintly attainment. Adam was a holy man whom the 
angels were bidden to worship; Abraham was the “friend of God,” 
and “ Jesus Christ owes his existence as a saint to the special breath 
of his Divine Creator; but is not, nevertheless, considered as being 
God. He is held to be only a divine emanation of the most sublime 
character.”’ (p. 109.) There is a vast amount of interesting matter 
in this volume, and very much which is amusing; but the distribution 
and arrangement of the book is not well adapted for sustaining the 
attention of the reader. 

It is very easy to select from the writings of Dean Stanley a num- 
ber of elegant extracts and to form them into a Christmas book. This 
has been done in the collection entitled “Scripture Portaits.”® But it 
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is hardly fair to the distinguished author that these morceaux should 
have been chosen on so narrow a principle as they have been in the 
instance of this compilation. The compiler evidently feels a misgiving 
that he is open to some charge of this kind, when he intimates it as pos- 
sible that students of the Dean’s works may miss some of their favourite 
passages. Most certainly some of the very finest are not to be met with 
here, such as the description of the “ Great Unknown,” or second Isaiah, 
and that grand prospect of the opening of a new world to the influences 
of the Jewish race, and the laying the foundations of a Catholic religion 
of humanity, which is unfolded in the paragraphs upon “ Cyrus.” 

The essays in Mr. William Kirkus’s second series are mostly re- 
prints, and are not all of them connected with the subject of this sec- 
tion; but we may direct attention to those entitled “On Ritualism,” 
“ Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicalism, logically identical,” and 
“The New Reformation.”? Mr. Kirkus frankly proclaims “ Rationa- 
lism’’ as the instrument of the New Reformation, and as the necessary 
cure for priesteraft and the dogmatisms which now oppress the intel- 
lects and consciences of the English people. By Rationalism, however, 
he understands, “ not a set of results but a method.” A man may be 
a rationalist, but his particular creed, negations, or hypothesis do not 
constitute rationalism, and he may apply a true method more or less 
sufficiently or incompletely. Mr. Kirkus himself may, perhaps, hereafter 
recognise in himself an example of the incompleteness with which he has 
at the present stage applied the very principle which he recommends. 
Touching the life of Jesus Christ, as a Rationalist, he acknowledges 
that it falls within the compass of human history, and the records of 
it must therefore be legitimate objects of criticism and enquiry ; but, 
he thinks, inasmuch as we do not learn the works of Christ from one 
source and his character from another, any hypothesis is excluded con- 
cerning that life, which would discard tie miracles of Christ and retain 
the surpdssing goodness of his character; and that “if we have no suf- 
ficient evidence of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, then, 
for exactly the same reason, we have no proof that Jesus ever spoke 
the words that are called the Sermon on the Mount. Ina word, we 
know nothing whatever about Him.” (p. 315.) Rationalism, he goes 
on to say, must ascertain as far as possible the date and authorship of 
the New Testament books, must test the truthfulness of the witnesses, 
and determine how far the gospel narrative is worthy of our belief. 
“Tf it be worthy of belief, then the miracles of Christ must be accepted 
as facts,” and scientific theories must be widened to embrace them ; 
for himself, he thinks “the New Testament history to be the best 
authenticated history in all literature.” (p. 315.) When Mr. Kirkus 
has made stili further proficiency in the application of the Rationalistic 
method, he may find it less difficult to discriminate not only between 
the several books of the New Testament but between the parts of books, 
and may be encouraged to attempt the assigning to different portions 
of the gospel narrative very varied historical values. 





7 “Miscellaneous Essays.” Second Series. By the Rev. William Kirkus, 
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“Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” is the somewhat fanciful and 
far-fetched title of some lectures on homiletics addressed to students 
for the ministry in a Congregational College. The allusion it will be 
remembered is to the story of Gideon, and we are told that the words 
of the preacher are as “lamps,” when they speak to intelligence ; 
“trumpets,” when they appeal to the conscience ; “ pitchers,’ when 
they console and comfort the heart. Mr. Hood does not set forth 
his lectures as a systematic “course”’ on the subject of homiletics, 
which they certainly are not; they are desultory and incomplete, and 
do not pretend to be otherwise. The doctrine is that of Mr. Spurgeon, 
to whom they are dedicated; a soreness peeps out at the social supe- 
riority conceded to the ministers of the establishment, and the author 
has a feud, as is natural, with “such unconverted Pagans and Philistines 
as Saturday Reviewers and Daily Telegraphs, Jeremiadizing over the 
decay of power in the pulpit.” Nevertheless, there is a certain 
geniality in Mr. Hood’s discourse, and he gives an extended notice 
of F. W. Robertson which is worth reading; of course, he thinks 
Robertson’s theology to have been defective, but he does justice to the 
man—and to his persecutors. 

“ English Monasticism” is a book put together with a very fair 
intention,® but it comprises some portions which are trite and not 
specially belonging to the subject—in other parts it is quite incomplete 
according to its title; in fact, it only gives some detached scenes or 
portions of the history of the Benedictines in England, omitting men- 
tion of the other orders. We are always sorry to discourage authors 
who are really painstaking and candid ; but we think this undertaking 
was a too ambitious one for Mr. Hill. The description of the sup- 
pression of the great Abbey of Glastonbury is well given, and we hope 
the book may prove useful in some quarters. 

Sir Stafford Carey’s short, but very carefully executed work on the 
“ Epistle to the Galatians,” !° is directed to ascertaining with as much 
precision as our existing materials permit the actual circumstances 
under which the Apostle Paul wrote that letter. The epistle breathes 
a vehement commotion of the Apostle’s feelings—he is driven to vindi- 
cate himself, to judge in some degree at least his co-Apostles, to reprove 
his converts for their inconsistency, and to trace out more distinctly 
than heretofore the relations of Law and Gospel, and the line he should 
henceforth observe unflinchingly relatively to the Judaizers. If the date 
of the epistle be taken about the beginning of St. Paul’s imprisonment 
at Cesarea, when the discussions at Jerusalem were yet fresh in his 
mind, when he felt that he had made concessions which had not been 





8 “Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets : Lectures delivered to Students for the 
Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher.’’ Illustrated by Anecdotes, Biogra- 
phical, Historical, and Elucidatory, of every order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the 
great preachers of all ages. By Edwin Paxton Hood, Minister of Queen Square 
Chapel, Brighton. Author of ‘* Wordsworth : an esthetic Biography,” &c. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 

9 ‘English Monasticism: its Rise and Influence.” By Odell Travers Hill, 
F.R.G.S. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 

10 «The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Galatians.” With a Paraphrase and 
Introduction, by Sir Staffurd Carey, M.A. London; Williams and Norgate. 
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candidly met, that his own converts were being tampered with—we 
can understand his feeling, that it was time for him to break with 
Judaism. Sir S. Carey has put his argument together from circum- 
stances and probabilities like a lawyer and ascholar. He does not 
embark in theological discussions properly so-called ; but in one place, 
temperately as he expresses himself, like an old-fashioned layman of 
the Church of England on the subject of inspiration, his phrases 
will scarcely pass uncriticized by the upholders of the pure “ Word of 
God” theory of the Bible. He quotes, for instance, the passages of 
the formularies in which the word “Inspiration” occurs, as applied 
to ordinary Christians, and infers that whatever eminence may have 
characterized the inspiration of Paul as compared with the inspiration 
of other Christians, it belonged not to the words which he uttered, 
but to the frame and condition of mind which prompted him to utter 
them. (p. 69.) 

Nothing can well be more narrow in conception or more feeble in 
treatment than the course of Bampton Lectures of the Rev. E. 
Garbett." It is an unwise thing for an estimable parochial clergy- 
man to risk a reputation well earned upon another field in a con- 
troversial discussion in an University pulpit. And if not unwise for 
some purposes, itis very damaging to a character for consistency, for an 
Evangelical clergyman to undertake to plead the cause of “dogma.” 
While shouting as his watchword the “ Bible is the Word of God,” he 
finds himself with his neck under the authority of the Church ; an ad- 
herent of the Reformation Theology, he appeals to the primitive period 
wherein not a trace is to be found of the doctrines of Justification by 
faith, Atonement, Imputation, which such an one values the most; a 
follower of Augustine, he takes his stand on the Greek Creed, wherein is 
not a whisper of Original Sin, of everlasting damnation, of Grace, of Elec- 
tion. Mr. Garbett’s professed method is to trace the Christian beliefs 
upwards to their source— their true and proper souree—which, according 
to him, will be found in the fountain-head of the “ Word of God.” For 
this stream of Christian belief, turbid enough in these days, has been 
swollen by various affluents; as we pass up the main stream we leave 
these to the right and left; the peculiarities of Anglicanism on one 
side, of the Greek Church on the other—here came in the Protestant 
outburst, and there the Roman flood. “Still we trace it back the 
faith of our own beloved Church, and the faith of the Nicene Fathers 
flowing together, astream of truth, one and indistinguishable.” (p. 77.) 
Mr. Garbett thinks he is quite safe when he gets to the Council of Nicwa 
—he has little to do in tracing upwards his metaphorical river, though 
“ from the time of Irenzus the line of descent (or ascent) becomes com- 
paratively obscure; and higher up in the period of the Apostolical 
Fathers “ amid the precipitous rocks and overhanging woods, its exact 
course cannot positively be traced ;”’ but “in the first century of the 
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Christian era we find the abysmal depth whence the glorious river 
flows.” Thus he has traced the genealogy back. 


“ We stand, as it were, looking at the depths mysterious, yawning beneath 
and before the eye, inscrutable and unfathomable, whence the waters spring 
into the daylight. Look and watch and wonder. What spring is capacious 
enough to have given them birth ? The channel itself we can see to be human 
as ourselves, though of finer and purer soil, as if the ever-gushing fountain of 
truth close by had clothed it with perennial beauty and verdure. Whence it 
issues the outward eye cannot see. The spring is where no human hand can 
reach. It lies in the unseen, not the seen. Stand and watch the waters,” &c. 
—pp. 76, 79. 

This wearing threadbare a wretched metaphor is quite unworthy 
of an occupant of the University pulpit on such an occasion. But the 
lecturer evidently thinks he is proving something :—he is not even 
illustrating his own meaning. Nor are we any further when we read that 
the “dear familiar truths,” known to us from our childhood “ well forth 
from that fountain infinite for that fountain is—God.” All that it 
comes to is, that the Lecturer thinks the Articles of the Nicene Creed 
are proveable from Scripture, and that the Scripture is absolutely true. 
Mr. Garbett is apparently unaware that in the Creed on which he 
stakes his dogmatism occurs a celebrated clause concerning the pro- 
ceeding of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son; at least he 
does not tell us whether this clause, no unimportant one, is one of the 
unessential affluents to the Christian belief, or whether it is derived 
from the fountain-head. He ought at least to have noticed that this 
clause, introduced in fact in the Western Church, has been the occasion 
of the widest separation that ever took place in Christendom. We 
should recommend Mr. Garbett to read on this subject a pamphlet of 
no great extent but extremely well put together, by Mr. E. 8S. 
Ffoulkes.! 

This is a matter which lay directly in the Bampton lecturer’s 
way, as he was tracing the Christian creed upwards to its source 
of purity, and he should have expressed an opinion upon it, 
whether the “ filioque” belonged to the Nicene or Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed properly so called; and then, further, whether 
the addition was justified by the New Testament itself. Mr. 
Ffoulkes states that he has no objection to the doctrine of the double 
procession in the abstract, but he objects to its “embodiment in the 
creed in a word of four syllables,” foisted in without authority, retained 
there without authority, in a place that was never designed for it, in a 
proposition set apart for the declaration of another truth.”—(p. 31.) 
Moreover, he objects to the clause because it binds to the acceptance of 
a proposition which has two meanings; “ the sense in which the Holy 
Ghost is said to proceed from the Son, not being in every way co- 
extensive with the sense in which he is said to proceed from the Father.” 
And he expresses his conviction that this clause has a good deal to do 
with the Socinianism and Unitarianism so long rife in the West. If 
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so, the Nemesis is just. For the clause was apparently due to a strong 
anti-Arian re-action in the Spanish and French churches. It un- 
doubtedly rivets upon the Nicene creed, and it is the only clause which 
does so,a strong Trinitarian sense, closely approximating to that of the so- 
called creed of Athanasius. Mr. Ffoulkes notices that in the East, where 
the “ filioque” is not adopted, “ there is positively no such thing known 
as Unitarianism among baptized Christians :” and it happened to him- 
self once to meet with this reply from a literary friend with whom he had 
been discussing the clause,—“ I find my escape from it in Unitarianism.” 
However, these are questions with which Mr. Garbett does not engage 
himself either theologically or historically. His is the true Dangers 
and Safeguards divinity. There are essentials and non-essentials, there 
are dangers from the Komanists, and there are dangers from the Ratio- 
nalists, and if the Rationalists should ever get the upper hand we (the 
dogmatists) are all now ready to be martyred for the truth’s sake. 
But there are mysteries which are beyond our comprehension, and 
abstruse subjects upon which good men have differed. Therefore your 
safeguard is to believe in the eternal damnation of the greater part 
of the human race, and that the Bible which reveals it is the very 
“Word of God.” 

Mr. Garbett, however, is obliged to hurry over the last age before 
he arrives at the New Testament period rapidly enough—he bridges it 
over by the help of the “Church ;” the Church has all along declared 
herself to be in possession of a sacred gift of truth, a solemn charge 
from God. Mr. Garbett has unsuspiciously imbibed the doctrine that the 
New Testament is the product of the Christian sentiment and convic- 
tion, not the Church the product of the New Testament. Now if he 
looks into the theology of the writers of the earliest post-scriptural 
period—he should lay these two facts to heart—that he will not find 
the Lutheran articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, “ justification 
by faith,” but he will find an eucharistic doctrine as nearly as possible 
identical with that of the Roman Church. For the sake of a contrast 
which will follow it, we will now make room for one extract by which 
the reader will be able to judge how mean is Mr. Garbett’s contro- 
versial power, and how petty his intellectual grasp. 

“ When the objector speaks of God’s consigning countless numbers of his 
creatures to eternal damnation, he omits to state that he has at the same 
time offered free salvation to all men, and that if they perish, it is only because 
they reject a mode of safety provided for them by God, at a sacrifice no less 
than that of his own Son, and pressed upon their hearts and consciences with 
a tenderness of appeal and a force of love sublime beyond the appeals and love 
of man.”—p, 248. 

A fair statement of this “ difficulty” or “ objection ” may be found 
in one of the Rev. Orby Shipley’s tracts,!° in a passage too long to 
extract, but well repaying perusal, where the author assigns as the 
most fruitful source of “ Rationalism ” the representation which per- 
verts the Gospel of Christ from being “ good tidings of great joy for 
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all people,’ into the worst possible tidings of unutterable despair to 
countless millions of the human race (p. 23). The real answer to 
the “objector” is, that he is objecting not to the fact, but to a 
misrepresentation of the fact. Mr. Garbett’s “ offer,’ which does not 
reach at all the vast majority of human souls, or reaches them like a 
book sent to a blind man, by no means mends the matter. 

There presentation of the gospel as given by Bishop Ewing in his re- 
cent charge or sermon of the “ Universal Fatherhood of the Supreme 
Being,’’4 would go near to disarm the “ Popular Rationalism ” of all 
its anti-Christian spirit. According to Bishop Ewing, the govern- 
ment of mankind by God is the government of a Father, not therefore 
merely easy or indulgent but equitable, and even when seemingly severe 
designed for the good of his inteliigent creatures. The chief privilege 
of the Christian is—not that he alone is interested in the benefits 
of this Fatherly government, but that he understands it better 
than others. ‘This extension of the Father’s loving government 
ranges not only over all regions and races of mankind in this world, 
but is carried, on the same principles, into worlds as yet unseen. The 
characters of the Divine government elsewhere, must be the same as 
here; for everywhere it is the Government of our Father— 

“Truly all our hope is in God, and in what He is; all our hope, both for 
what we now are and ever can be. Our assurance can only be in that which 
is in Him, our hope both for ourselves and for those now out of sight; for 
those gone from us, and who are no longer with us—no longer in our keeping 
—but who are now with Him; who are nowhere if not with Him, and whom, 
if with Him, we trust and believe to be well because with Him. . . He is our 
Father and their Father, and this hecause He is all men’s Father ; and He is 
Father—¥ather there as well as here. Father everlasting, everywhere, and 
always, and to all—ever acting as such everywhere, and always and to all, in 
accordance with His word.’’—pp. 29, 30. 

The theology of such a view is consistent, and the doctrine as we 
apprehend unassailable, as long as the Church of England is what it 
is, either by public law or by mutual contract ; that is, as long as the 
formularies are no narrower than they are to the existing race of its 
ministers. Moreover, the whole of this sermon or charge is charac- 
terized by the truest kindliness and humanity of spirit, and there- 
fore, as we conceive, by the truest religion. It is only just to Bishop 
Ewing to add, that there are points in what he has said on which we 
should differ frem him ; and he is not a mere latitudinarian,he has a view 
of his own—a consistent one, and however large his charity, it is not 
of the school of “ nobody knows anything about it, and it does not much 
matter.” Very remarkable however, is the candid expression of opinion 
in this pamphlet by the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles: it is in 
effect a protest against the proceedings of the Pan-Anglican Synod 
as to its essential conclusions—a protest against the dogmatism cf the 
generally received Councils which it adopted, and a protest against the 
combination of two great parties in the Church of England, for the pur- 
pose of crushing one man, the despised and rejected Bishop of Natal, as 


14 «* Union. A Sermon during the Anglican Conference.” By Alexander Ewing, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. London: Thomas Bosworth. 1867. 
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the Dean of Westminster termed him in his noble speech before Convo- 
cation, wherein he was not ashamed to express both sympathy for the 
man, and to a large extent coincidence in his opinions. The remarks 
of Bishop Ewing on this latter point are so pertinent, that we trust 
those “ Evangelicals ”’ will lay them to heart who are becoming rene- 
gades to Reason and the Reformation. Anticipating as not improbable 
the disestablishment of the Church of England, the Bishop says :— 

“Tt will be difficult to free the Evangelical party from the blame of the 
overthrow of the Church of England. I can say this the more freely as I 
have all along myself acted with it, and am still deeply attached to its prin- 
ciples and doctrines. Frightened at the observations of Dr. Colenso, and 
apprehensive of the speculations of some of the ‘ Essayists,’ they have to a 
great extent thrown themselves into the arms of the priestly party, and are 
engaged with it in the enterprise of overthrowing the Establishment.”—p. 31. 

The Evangelical party are then pointedly reminded of what they 
themselves owed to the decision of the Privy Council in the Gorham case, 
without which their connexion “as honest men,” with the Church of 
England, “ must have come to an end.” Strangely are they now aiding 
their own bitterest opponents to effect that severance between Church 
and State, of which the first result would be their own ejection. “ Alas,” 
says the Bishop, “for the old great Church of England, under the 
shadow of whose boughs our fathers dwelt in peace and honour ; and 
by which they came to be the kings of land and sea in morals and 
religion.”” And what a revelation is here from one who was a member 
of the Pan-Anglican Conference. “Of those lately assembled in the 
halls of Cranmer, how many would have gone with him to the stake ?”’ 
Would any have helped to hail him there? No language can be too 
strong to arouse men to the sense of our present danger, and of (to 
use the words of probably our ablest bishop) the awful and dreadful 
responsibility of those “who are now (it may be unwittingly) laying 
the axe to the root of the Church of England.” And he adds :— 

“‘ My heart is sore for the good old parish clergymen of England. I cannot 
rejoice in the triumph of their old opponents, now joined by so many from 
whom better things might have been expected; but who, by the use of odious 
names and the guile so common to many priestly minds, have turned the hearts 
of the children from their fathers, and the worship of their fathers to that of 
“— god; for a priestly system instead of Christ is surely another God.”— 
p. 33. 

It seems to come in plain words to this, that the Evangelicals are not 
only standing aloof from suspected brethren but deserting the interests 
of the Church which gave them shelter, while many among the 
higher ecclesiastics are betraying the liberties of the parochial clergy. 

Mr. J. J. Tayler’s pamphlet is the production of a like Christian 
spirit.) We cannot, he thinks, disjoin the Christianity of the future 
from the historical results of the past, but we need not perpetuate 
dogmatical statements as if they were essential to the Christian life. 
It is very remarkable from how many quarters the protest is arising 





15 «A Catholic Christian Church the Want of our Time.” By John James 
Tayler, B.A., Principal of Manchester New College, London &c. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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against the perpetuation of dogmatical definitions. But the difficulty 
is to unite these separate rays into one focus of power. Ministers of 
religion, however well inclined, are under great difficulties in endeavour- 
ing to promote co-operation across the boundaries of their several com- 
munions. To laymen must belong the practical initiative in any such 
undertaking, and they must have the highest possible qualifications. 
“What is to be desired, in the first instance, is mutual recognition, 
occasional exchange of services, and joint efforts in the promotion of 
Christian philanthropy”—>p. 32. 

The Bishop of Cape Town, as was natural, found fault with the 
Bishop of St. David’s for having, in a charge to his clergy, termed the 
so-called trial of Bishop Colenso, by the former prelate, “a mockery.” 
All that the Bishop of Cape Town obtains by his letter, to which the 
subjoined pamphlet is a “ Reply,’’!® is the stamping more deeply than 
before a brand upon his public character, which he will carry to his 
grave, that it was manifest on the face of his proceedings that “he and 
his assessors did not meet together to try the Bishop of Natal, but 
simply to accuse, condemn, and depose him in his absence.’’ It need 
not be said that the castigation administered by Dr. Thirlwall is 
thorough. There is, however, one passage which we take from Dr. 
Gray’s letter here reprinted on a point not so incapable of being cleared 
up as he alleges it to be. “ At the time of Dr. Colenso’s trial it was 
believed that I had valid or effective though not coercive jurisdiction. 
Since Dr. Colenso’s trial it has been affirmed by the Privy Council 
that the suffragan’s oath does not give such jurisdiction to the 
metropolitan.” Without presuming to anticipate what the Privy 
Council might decide upon that point, we are inclined to think it has 
not decided it as yet. The Privy Council appears to have been of 
opinion that the whole of the proceedings on Bishop Gray’s part— 
the forms, such as they were, of summons, of trial, and of sentence, 
amounted to a claim on his part to a valid jurisdiction, a jurisdiction 
properly so called. Lord Westbury was therefore perfectly consistent 
in denying that the suffragan could, by contract or submission, give, 
or the Bishop of Cape Town accept or exercise coercive jurisdiction. The 
Bishop of Natal, and the Bishop of Cape Town, neither separately or 
together, could constitute the latter a court, which is beyond the 
power of the Crown itself in the Cape Colony. But the decision of the 
committee in the case of Mr. Long is not hereby in the least infringed. 
And it should be observed that if the Bishop of Cape Town had put the 
case in such a shape as to rest it upon the contract between himself 
and his suffragan (which he did not), that contract must have been 
presumed to have been made in terms of the law of the Church of 
England, and the standards of doctrine appealed to must have been exclu- 
sively those of that Church; but that kind of contract would not have 
suited the bishop, and he did not even affect to be governed by such : 
when he condemned the other bishop he found him guilty of heresy in 





16 « A Reply to a Letter of the Lord Bishop of Cape Town.” By Connop 
Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. With an Appendix, containing the 
Bishop of Cape Town’s Letter. London: Rivingtons, 1867. 
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accordance with the voice of some ‘‘ Catholic Church,” and distinctly 
denied thatthe decisions of Ecclesiastical Courts in England were binding 
upon him. It is indeed probable that the addition of the words “in law,” 
at the close of the judgment of the Privy Council, which appear to have 
suggested to the Bishop of Cape Town’s friends the futile distinction 
that the sentence might be valid “ spiritually ’’ though not “legally,” 
were especially intended to denote that their Lordships considered 
they had had before them a legal question, a question as to the exist- 
ence in the Bishop of Cape Town of a bona fide legal coercive jurisdic- 
tion, and such they pronounced him not to possess. 

It will, however, bevery curious if it should turn out that the full legal 
jurisdiction which confessedly does not belong to the Bishop of Cape Town 
either over his suffragans or his clergy, does belong to the Bishop of 
Natal over all clergymen of the Church of England in his diocese, not 
by virtue of contract, but ipso facto. And our readers who feel in any 
degree interested in the unravelling of legal complications,and onone side 
of the grossest evasions and misrepresentations will do well to read the 
very lucid argument of the Bishop of Natal before the Supreme Court 
of the Colony.” The kind of jurisdiction which the Crown could con- 
vey by patent to a Colonial bishop differs accordingly as the colony is 
possessed or not of elective legislative institutions ; in the Cape Colony, 
at the date of Bishop Gray’s patent, it is confessed the Crown could 


not give coercive jurisdiction to its patentee ; in the case of the Natal 


Colony at the date of the Bishop of Natal’s patent, it is highly pro- 
bable the Crown still retained that prerogative, and did convey full juris- 
diction by its patent. The Vice-Chancellor, Bishop Colenso thinks, 
may have had a glimmering that this was so; we would not say that 
the Privy Council had not; neither court has said anything incon- 
sistent with the supposition; we may wonder that the Bishop of 
Natal’s counsel did not raise the point distinctly before Lord Romilly ; 
but at least it becomes more and more evident, the more Dr. Colenso’s 
ease is sifted day by day, both on the merits, and as to matters of 
legal form, that he has not, as the Bishop of London expresses it, 
“as yet been lawfully deposed.’!8 

Schwegler’s is the best possible ‘“ Handbook of the History of 
Philosophy,” and there could not possibly be a better translator of it 
than Mr. Stirling :!9 it is rarely, indeed, that a person of such qualifi- 
cations will be good enough to translate. Schwegler concludes his 
history of philosophy with Hegel. Mr. Stirling thinks he is right ; 
that the history of philosophy does end with Hegel and not with 
Comte, for that Comte has made no addition to philosophy ; this of 





7 “¢Colony of Natal, South Africa. In the Supreme Court: The Bishop of 
Natal v. the Rev. James Green, the Rev. James Walton, and the Rev. J. S. 
Robinson. The Argument of the Bishop of Natal before the Supreme Court of 
the Colony of Natal, on Tuesday, September 10th, 1867.” London: Triibner, 
1867. 

18 See letter to Times newspaper, December 18th. 

19 “ Handbook to the History of Philosophy.” By Dr. Albert Schwegler. 
Translated and Annotated by James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., author of “The 
Secret of Hegel,” &c. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1867. 
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course presumes a certain definition of philosophy. But putting that 
aside, M. Comte has contributed, as Mr. Stirling thinks, but little of 
original even to the systematizing of science. At all events, Comte 
and Hegel stand apparently in this diametrical opposition, that accord- 
ing to Comte all search beyond facts, all search after cause is futile, 
while according to Hegel that alone is the true object of search. Is it 
possible then, that the followers of the two systems should ever effect a 
junction? Ina note conclusory, Mr. Stirling puts it, “If there be in 


effect no nature of things, that is no principle of reason that underlies _ 


and permeates them, or if Mr. Mill’s invariability of coexistence and 
succession be one that is valid only here and now, if there be no 
nature, no reason, no necessary and absolute invariability of the rela- 
tions of things, then, for Mr. Mill any junction with Hegel must for 
ever remain impossible.” But if there be a nature of things, a system 
of things, a truth of things, such truth implies thought as under- 
lying things, not this or that thing, but all things, or rather the 
universe of things, for with Hegel “existence is but the evolution of 
reason.” To Hegel there is not in nature, as there is to Mr. Lewes, 
“a fatality which must be accepted,” that fatality itself he would ex- 
plain, he would reduce to reason. “It is with the same thought in his 
mind as Mr. Lewes, that Mr. Mill says: ‘ If the universe had a begin- 
ning, its beginning by the very conditions of the case, was supernatural ; 
the laws of nature cannot account for their own origin.’ The arbi- 
trariness, the caprice, which Mr. Mill figures here as the origin of 
things, is precisely what Hegel resists; necessity of reason that 
origin must have been, place it where you may.”’—pp. 416, 417. 

Indeed, to argue either for or against a “‘ Creation,” is to argue in 
the closed lists of a medieval theology. It is commonly said indeed, 
that a beginning or Creation must be admitted, otherwise we must 
suppose an antecedence or retrogression ad infinitum, which is absurd. 
But is it absurd? Most absurd is if to imply, that we can get 
behind the “ infiniteness” and say whether it be absurd or not. There 
are some very good observations on this, and kindred subjects in a 
critical sketch of “ Contemporary Philosophy in Italy,® from a Hege- 
lian point of view.” The‘authors passed in review are Galluppi, Ros- 
mini, Gioberti, and Franchi. Their systems or attempts are shown to 
have been confined to an application of the scholastic method to 
modern problems. The style and treatment, which are very clear, 
and the book most readable, may be judged of from the following, taken 
from the critique on Gioberti. 


“La conception d’une création libre est le résultat d’une fausse notion 
qu’on se fait de la liberté humaine, et plus encore de la liberté divine. On se 
représente, en effet, la liberté chez homme comme la faculté d’agir arbitraire- 
ment, de telle sorte qu’il faudrait dire, d’aprés cette conception, que plus 
l'homme agit arbitrairement, plus il est libre. C’est cette méme notion de la 
liberté qu’on transporte en Dieu, en y ajoutant le prédicat de Vinfini, et en 
disant, que cette liberté qui est finie chez ’homme est infinie en Dieu: dou il 





20 «* La Philosophie Contemporaine en Italie.” Essai de Philosophie Hégélienne. 
Par Raphael Mariano. Paris. 1868. 
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faudrait conclure que si la liberté est le caprice et l’arbitraire chez l’homme, c’est 
le caprice et l’arbitraire absolus en Dieu. Mais si chez l’homme, qui est un 
étre raisonnable, la vraie liberté est la liberté déterminée par la raison, cela sera 
vrai encore en Dieu, qui est la source de la raison, ou, pour mieux dire, 
a raison méme.”—p. 102. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


T might be imagined that the professorship of either political 
economy or of constitutional history was sufficient to engross the 
time and energies of any one, but we think few will arise from perusal 
of two works by Professor Hearn (who fills both chairs at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne), without the conviction that in few places are the 
subjects he treats of so well handled and taught. His lectures 
on political economy1—plutology as he chooses to call the theoretical 
part of the science, following in this new nomenclature a suggestion 
of Mr. Courcelles Seneuil, is one of the most admirable introductions 
to the study of the science with which we are acquainted. All traces 
of that which once gave the name of “ dismal” to these enquiries are 
dispersed by his mode of treatment; whether the prevailing tone of 
cheerfulness which animates his volume is to be attributed to that 
sense of elbow-room which seems to be one of the happiest characteristics 
of colonial life, or to the greater freedom which is left in new societies 
to individual initiative, we are not disposed to inquire; but the re- 
sult is the happiest effect in the treatment of the theory of the 
efforts to supply human wants. Another excellent feature of this 
treatise, which indeed has not been forgotten by the best of his pre- 
decessors, but has by none of them been dwelt upon with the same 
power and persistency is the moralizing force of all such effort, and 
the necessary reactions of material and moral progress, the scientific 
grounds of an infinite hope, and the equally scientific refutation of all 
hasty and exaggerated expectations, go hand in hand through every 
page of his book. 

The philosophical doctrines which underlie his treatment of the sub- 
ject are those which have been so ably advocated by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Dr. Darwin. The evolution and development of society 
are shown by him to be in complete harmony with all that we know 
of physical and animated nature. The novel arrangement which he 
gives to his subject flows from the central idea of his book, “ Human 
Wants.” After defining these, and showing the wants of man to be 
his most distinguishing prerogative, he shows that they are only to be 
satisfied by labour and natural agents. All the topics usually treated 
of in economical investigations are referred to either one or other 





1 “Plutology, or the Theory of the Efforts to Supply Human Wants.” By 
W. E. Hearn LL.D., Professor of History and Political Economy in the 
Dniversity of Melbourne. Melbourne: G. Robertson; London: Longmans 
and Co. 
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of these two primary conditions of wealth. A great advantage of this 
new distribution of the subject will be found in this peculiarity—that 
it makes individual effort in all cases the starting point of progress and 
reduces the aid of society to a secondary and resulting condition. All 
the theoretical conquests of the science are developed in their necessary 
sequence, and shown to be as beneficent as necessary. The singular 
wealth and novelty of its illustrations make this treatise as amusing as 
anovel. In some justification of what we have said of the admirable 
because well-grounded cheerfulness of its tone, we will quote the pas- 
sage in which he takes leave of his readers :— 


“Nothing can have less foundation in tact than the doctrines of the virtue 
of pre-social man, and of the industrial advantages of an early state of society ; 
these doctrines, though proposed at different times by men of very different 
characters, and with very different objects, are yet related. In truth, the 
theory of Ricardo is but the complement of the theory of Rousseau. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the formation of society was the cause of all moral ills; 
according to the former, the advance of society brings with it at best a ten- 
dency towards physical privation. Not one of the propositions involved in 
these theories can now, so far as our evidence extends, be admitted as a fact. 
Man was never solitary, he was never without property; the more closely he 
approaches such a state, the more obtuse are his moral faculties; he never 
consciously entered society, with of without any agreement; he never, in an 
early period of society, has used the most efficient natural agents; he never, 
as such a society advanced, was driven by want to the use of inferior natural 
agents. On the contrary, society, property, security, law, abundance, are the 
results of man’s nature. When they exist, and in proportion to their influ- 
ence, his moral faculties receive their natural development. Ample capital, 
the use of more powerful natural forces, a large population duly organized, 
and all the advantages of co-operation and exchange constantly extending and 
growing more elaborate and complete, both attest and accelerate this social 
advance. In such a movement there are no signs of deterioration, of crime 
or of want. ‘The results are purer morals, better laws, ampler security, and 
more overflowing abundance.” 


It may be easily understood how views so advanced and liberal as 
these may yet take a certain conservative tone in the treatment of 
political questions. It may also be assumed that a certain strong 
tendency to stand upon the ancient ways which is to be found in the 
second of Professor Hearn’s works,” is in some sort an involuntary 
reaction against the excesses of democratic opinion in the colony for 
which he writes. But this degree of conservatism is hardly to be 
avoided by a student of history so strongly influenced by the theories 
which pervade his former work. At any rate it is not an obstructive 
conservatism. The historical origin of all our political rights, the 
interests by which they have been vindicated, the general principles 
which have been appealed to in the conflict for their acquisition, in 
short, the various devices to which in past time individual liberty has 
been forced to have recourse to gain at least a temporary breathing 








2 “The Government of England ; its Structure and its Development.” By Ww. 
E. Hearn, LL.D., Professor of History and Political Economy at the University 
of Melbourne. London: Longmans and Co., 1867 ; Melbourne: G. Robertson. 
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space, all obscure in some degree the personal striving to which every 
amendment is, in the last resort, really due. All theories which 
accept the family as the political unit accept with it the seeds of the 
most obstructive conservatism. The patriarchal power is the seed 
plot of every exploded assumption of despotism. The same freedom 
and initiative for which Professor Hearn so ably pleads in matters of 
production must be equally open to every individual in political 
questions. The House of Commons is now, or if not now, is in 
process of becoming, the House of the common people of England. 
Whether it be true or not that once it was simply the House of the 
Communes of England does not touch the question which is at 
present the only vital one. It niay be yielded to Professor Hearn 
that there was a time when the Commune only could vindicate its 
rights, but the progress of development, in which he heartily believes, 
brings with it the time when the old chaffering of communal interests 
must give place to the consideration of national well-being. In the 
study of any organism whatever there is a constant temptation, which 
becomes greater the more complete the insight acquired, to assume 
that it is absolutely perfect for its purpose. The traces of its adap- 
tation to the forces to which it has been subjected are the only ones 
which can be discovered by the closest inquiry, how it will meet and 
adapt itself to existing forces, so far as they are different from the 
former ones, is the constantly open field between those who have to 
discuss not only its history but its future. As Sir J. Mackintosh 
said, Constitutions are not made but grow. It does not follow that 
they should be allowed to grow like the trees in a South American 
forest. Growth, too, has its conditions, and these we quarrel about. 
How firm a hold, however, Professor Hearn has on the historical 
evolution of the English Governmental system will be very well seen 
from the following extract from his Plutology, p. £02, in which he 
manifestly sets forth the idea of his book on the Government of 
England, which was not then published, and perhaps not written :— 


Our own political history also furnishes some remarkable illustrations of 
development. Subject to the common law, all power of making, inter- 
preting, and executing the laws belongs to the sovereign. This authority 
was soon understood to be exercisable only with the assistance of the Royal 
Council. Presently a distinction was made between the legislative and ad- 
ministrative functions of the council. By a further differentiation of the latter 
class the judicial functions were separated from those of the executive. 
Each of these organs thus separated soon presented further differences. By a 
remarkable series, both of differentiations and integrations, the Royal Council 
for legislation was developed into the Houses of Lords and Commons. From 
the Aula Regia in its judicial capacity sprung the various courts at Westwin- 
ster. From the remaining authority of the King in Council, the Courts of 
Equity, and the judicial committee of the Privy Council are descended; and 
traces of the original system still exist in the ultimate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords. In executive matters the Royal prerogative is now exercised 
by many different officers, each perfectly distinct, yet all more or less related. 
Our whole constitutional history in short consists of a description of the pas- 
sage of our institutions from this primitive homogeneous form into their present 
highly complex and diversified condition. 
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This extract gives evidence of the fine historical sense which per- 
vades the author’s “Government of England.” But the theory is 
founded on the fact of royal absolutism, and the progress is shown to 
consist in the conflict of that mysterious entity “Common Law,” with 
the authority which contravened it. Common law has played the 
part in the conflict for English liberty that the “golden age” has 
done in all old speculations about an improved future. The roots of 
-our government first struck in a ground prepared by the conquest of 
the country, but the air it has had to grow in has made it bring forth 
fruits of a kind that could not have been expected from its origin. 
These roots are now very remote from us, but the air is, or should be, 
still the same. The personality that was once obliged to cover itself 
with the power of the commune which it represented, can, after a 
succession of victories in other names, now stand forth in its own, and 
claim, in the interests of the combined Commons of the country, a 
consideration that of old the communes could only purchase for their 
corporate interests. We do not, however, wish too much to accentuate 
our differences with Mr. Hearn, we admire too much the skill with 
which he has traced the growth of our liberties to quarrel with him 
on the theory of their further growth. Every historical inquirer gets, 
in spite of himself, some antiquarian taste, and we do not wish to deny 
that breast-plates and the English yew have done in their time good and 
yeoman’s service. But we no longer fight with such weapons. The 
same praise of judicious method and division of his subject, which is 
so eminently due to his Plutology must be ungrudgingly given to his 
English Government. The whole subject gains by such a mode of 
treatment, and is rendered much more practically useful than if it had 
been treated by the historical method adopted by Hallam in his Con- 
stitutional History. This book of course enjoys the advantage of the 
later period to which it is brought down. We dare say that many of 
its readers, and they cannot be too numerous, will be surprised to find 
how late a date must be given to many a point of constitutional law 
that they have been accustomed to look upon as an inheritance from 
their grandfathers. There is hardly a question connected with our 
system of government on which it does not throw some light. The 
absence of a full index is to be regretted in what would else be a most 
handy book of reference, but an excellent summary, and the most 

judicious distribution of subjects make this want less felt than would 
otherwise be the case. 

An analysis of the Representation of the People Act, 1867,’ which 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey submits to the legal profession and the public, 
will appear to many who take it up more fitted for the former than 
the latter of these two audiences. But any non-professional reader 
who can support its close legal style, will find it full of matter of the 
greatest interest. From haste in the original compilation of the Act, 
and from the enormous extent of the amendments to which it was 
its fate to be subjected, the Act abounds in difficulties of construction 





3 “Notes on the Representation of the People Act, 1867.” By Thomas 
Chisholm Anstey, Esq. London: W. Ridgway. i867. 
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that will prove an abundant source of contention if not removed before 
it comes into operation. Mr. Anstey very ingeniously shows how ex- 
tensive these amendments have been by printing both the Bill of the 
14th March, and the Act of the 15th of August last, distinguishing by 
italics how much was lost of the former, and how much new matter 
was imported into the latter; from which it appears that about two- 
thirds of the Act itself consists of amendments introduced in com- 
mittee. Owing to the incorporating sections by which all existing 
legislation on the subject of Representation is taken to be a part of 
the present Act, a mass of curious and minute questions arise which 
may be made the origin of litigation in registration courts and of dis- 
cussion in Parliament. This abundant harvest Mr. Anstey has made 
it his business to point out, and in doing so he has very fairly shown 
that it was not in every case per incuriam that these incoherencies 
were left as they at present stand. One of the most amusing of the 
oversights of the Act is that its first section commences with the 
words be it “further” enacted; but the most important of them in a 
theoretical point of view is the strange omission by which, in spite of 
the defeat of Mr. Mill’s motion to give the franchise to qualified 
women, there is no trace of its rejection in the Act, which, by retain- 
ing the word “man,” leaves open the question whether that term, 
being of itself generically inclusive, and statutably so by Lord Romilly’s 
Act, women are not really admitted by it to the exercise of a franchise 
which was certainly at one time in their possession, and which it might 
be construed has never been relinquished, however it may have fallen 
into disuse by custom. It is the more remarkable that no clearer terms 
were employed, as the ambiguity of the present one was fully pointed 
out, and its probable consequences insisted on by Mr. Denman. Another 
curious infelicity is the absence of any directions in case a member for 
any of the disfranchised boroughs of Totness, Yarmouth, Lancaster, 
and Reigate, should die during a Parliamentary recess. For all the 
Act says to the contrary, it appears that under such circumstances a 
new writ must issue and a new member he returned by the condemned 
electors of these places.4 The Melbourne professor whose works we 
have just noticed would no doubt exclaim at the violation of constitu- 
tional symmetry involved in the definite duration which the present 
Parliament has given to itself, as many others have done at the am- 
biguity in which the precise date at which it must come into operation 
is involved. Mr. Anstey’s essay seems to us a masterpiece of minute 
criticism, while at the same time it possesses in its appendices an ele- 
ment of permanent value in its comparison of the Bill with the Act, 
and in the reprint of all the returns which were laid before the Houses 
on the state of the constituencies of the kingdom before the Act 
of 1832, under that Act, and of the number of qualified occupiers who 
will have votes in the old and new constituencies when the Act of 
1867 comes into operation. 





4 This oversight has since been remedied in consequence of the motion of Mr. 
Ottway, of 29th November, 1867, in the late autumnal sitting of the House. 
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Messrs. Ludlow and Jones’ History of the Progress of the Working 
Classes® between the years 1832 and 1867 contains a very full account 
of the numerous protective and enabling Acts which have been passed 
during that interval in their favour. It would have been monstrous 
had no such progress been made. Indeed, the general advance in 
wealth and well-being which has marked those years would have been 
simply impossible without an improvement in the labouring population 
in some degree corresponding with it. Most persons, however, will 
look into this book for some more decided account of the aims and 
aspirations of the working classes than they will find in its pages. 
Written before the Sheffield Inquiry, the union associations of the 
classes in question are painted with nothing but rose colour, the darker 
shades of their management are studiously kept out of sight, or treated 
where they cannot otherwise be extenuated as exceptional instances. 
There are no doubt exceptional cases, and we are very far indeed from 
supposing that every trades’ union resorts to the devices of the Shef- 
field saw-grinders. It is not the less impossible to deny that the 
legislative interference which is called for by the leading members of 
most unions would amount toa grant of despotic power over their 
subscribers which would be in the last degree unjust. So long as 
these unions are purely voluntary and resort to no physical coercion, 
such associations should be as free as any others. Powers to compel 
the continuance of subscriptions would be quite incompatible with any 
just idea of individual liberty—the same can, perhaps, hardly be said 
of the desired power of prosecuting a defaulting secretary. But this 
might be had by a proper system of investment in the names of trus- 
tees, did not the requisite trust covenants stand in the way, much 
rather than the difficulty of finding such trustees or the expense of 
appointing them. ‘The real and burning questions which have been 
raised by the Inquiry Commissions, which have reported since this 
book was written, are untouched by it. It not the less contains a 
vast amount of information on the condition of the various existing 
organizations of the working classes, and is animated throughout by an 
amicable feeling, which would be, we must confess, more satisfactory 
to our taste had it been less enveloped in a peculiar tumid sentiment 
that is little in keeping with such a practical question. 

It is by an almost inevitable association of ideas that any considera- 
tion of the condition of the working classes suggests reflection on the 
opportunities within their reach for acquiring that elementary educa- 
tion without which they must become the inevitable prey of class 
feelings and prejudices. It is to be hoped that one of the first great 
reforms that the next Parliament will take in hand may result in a 
great extension of national education. Though written with no direct 
political purpose, we know of no book so excellently adapted to sug- 
gest the nature of the change required in our present system as that 









5 ‘The Progress of the Working Classes, 1832—1867.” By J. M. Ludlow and 
Lloyd Jones. London; A. Strahan. 1867. 
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on Primary Instruction,® by Mr. Lawrie. This admirable essay is 
chiefly addressed to the schoolmasters of primary schools, with a view 
to reconcile them to the limited range of work which is afforded them 
by their daily task. He shows how, by a large and thorough treat- 
ment, the most lofty educational ideas may be conveyed in the proper 
teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Full of a minute and 
practical knowledge of his subject, his essay is of the highest possible 
interest, and affords solutions of many psychological problems that are 
still debated among the learned on such matters. Rich in results of 
an experience that has been enlightened by reflection, it is the farthest 
removed from any mere theory of the subject. The minutest details 
of daily work are given, but always in the light of the principles which 
should guide the methods recommended. It is a book devoted to 
taking the tedium out of the dullest routine, and it may be confidently 
asserted that it will do so for all who study it with good will and 
intelligence. 

Some very interesting particulars of the experiments made in 
America in the joint education of the sexes are to be found in Miss 
Jex Blake’s visit to some American schools and colleges.’ The plan 
of study pursued in five different colleges which are conducted on 
this system is very fully given from the school courses which were 
supplied to her on her arrival at each establishment. Most of these 
schools are in connexion with one or other of the American universi- 
ties, and give the highest education that can be procured in the 
country. Although many of the scholars Miss Jex met with in these 
schools were young men who had returned from the disbanded armies 
of the North, she declares that all the professors reported that they 
found no bad results to follow from the mixture of the sexes in class. 
The female scholars are said almost universally to hold their own in 
competitive examinations. The possibility of these experiments reposes 
on the social equality of American society. It may be that their 
results will yield another triumph for American principles, but as yet 
it is too early for them to have given decided and marked effects. 
So much of personal adventure as the book contains in its description 
of the journeys made from school to school, is very pleasantly written, 
and contains many a characteristic trait of American manners and 
feeling. 

The notices of the past and present of the public schools at Win- 
chester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Rugby, which ap- 
peared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” have been collected into one 
volume by their author. Most readers will be glad to have them in 
this more commodious form. For those who are not acquainted with 
these sketches it may be enough to say that they contain full par- 





6 «*On Primary Instruction in Relation to Education.” By Simon S, Lawrie, 
A.M. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Son. 1867. 

7 “A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges.” By Sophia J. Blake. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 

8 “The Public Schools.” By the Author of Etoniana. London: W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 1867. 
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ticulars of the foundation, course of study, and games prevalent at 
each of the schools, interspersed with all the good stories connected 
with former masters’ names, which keep their memory green at the 
seat of their labours. The general tone of comment is that of unequi- 
vocal admiration of our public school system. A great spirit of jus- 
tice and fair dealing animates all the criticism which is given of the 
character of the masters of former years, and particularly is the chapter 
to be recommended which treats of Rugby under Arnold. The 
deserved respect and reverence in which he was held has resulted in 
an almost mythical exaltation of the good work he did while master. 
Without derogating in the slightest degree from the admiration in 
which Arnold was, and is properly held, he does justice to his prede- 
cessors and successors in amanner that must please every lover of fair 
play. The book is most agreeable reading, as well as a storehouse of 
many valuable facts. 

Under the title of Social Duties, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. publish 
an excellent lay sermon by a “ man of business,” on the great and in- 
creasing need of some general organization of effort in works of bene- 
volence. Owing to the growing predominance of economical over 
social relations, the different classes of society are tending beyond dis- 
pute to a separate organization, which is one of the most significant 
signs of the times. It cannot be said that the poorer classes have 
been shut out from a participation in the increasing wealth of society, 
but that wealth has been so dependent on fresh developments of the 
principle of the division of labour, and that principle has such a ten- 
dency to substitute the relations of contract in the place of the more 
personal ones of former times that a certain social disintegration is 
unavoidable unless the most: strenuous efforts be made to counteract it. 
The charitable efforts of the present day are neither few nor unimportant, 
but their objects are scattered, and if not conflicting in themselves, 
often counteract one another. Where even they do not do so they 
encourage the prevailing tendency by the mechanical operation of the 
laws by which they are necessarily governed. The present little 
volume takes up with great intelligence and ardour the question, how 
is it possible to. organize these scattered efforts, and to impart to 
their usefulness the important element of personal sympathy in 
their administration ? 1 contains many arguments that well deserve 
serious attention The author advocates the establishment of a 
National Central Relief Society under Government inspection as a 
centre of. direction and support to all local effort which should be 
directed to the relief of accidental distress, and to the organization 
throughout the country of some system of assistance that might stand 
between the deserving poor and the necessary severity of Poor Law 
administration. 

It is not only help that is wanted, but also a diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the means of self-help, and this almost equally important ser- 





9 “ Social Duties, considered with Reference to the Organization of Effort in 
Works of Benevolence and Public Utility.” By a Man of Business. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1867. 
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vice is rendered by Mr. Scratchley’s Treatise on Building, and Local 
Enterprize Encouragement Societies.!° The present volume is in some 
sort an abbreviation and recasting of his well-known former ones on 
these subjects and on savings’ banks, with new and fresh matter that 
has accumulated on his hands since their publication in 1860. It is 
impossible here to give an adequate notion of its usefulness. It con- 
tains all requisite rules, tables, and forms, for the institution and 
management of every kind of Provident Society, and is, like his former 
books, an indispensable aid to all directors, trustees, and secretaries of 
such associations. 

The Romance of Charity! is an abbreviation of the author’s “ Six 
Months among the Charities of Europe” which we noticed at the time 
of its publication. 

The Recorder of Helston has published a volume full of minute 
directions to its readers how the accomplishments of writing perspicu- 
ously, reading with animation and expression, and speaking fluently 
may be acquired.!*_ He makes no secret of the immense labour involved 
in the pursuit of either, but hopes by offering to others the result of 
his reflections on the subject somewhat to lighten it for his successors. 
The book abounds in practical suggestions. Its numerous rules may 
be summarized in the golden one of “ Forget yourself, and think only 
of your subject and your audience ;” but general rules, however good, 
cannot supply the place of detailed instruction, and such is to be found 
in a rich abundance in this volume. 

“ Warne’s Model Cookery Book’’!’ ought to deserve its title, if copi- 
ousness and particularity of direction can entitle it to its claim to be 
considered the model of its kind. Two thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five different ways of preparing human food ought to be suffi- 
cient for the requirements of any household. The different receipts 
are very plainly given, but often overwhelm the simple consumer by an 
insight into the trouble which is taken to satisfy his daily appetite. 

Although the advantages to be derived from the practice of gymnas- 
tic exercises are now very generally recognised, and the military autho- 
rities have set a good example by having within the last few years 
established in various garrisons gymnasia for the training of the army, 
it must be admitted that the system of physical education is still much 
less extended than is desirable. ‘There are, it is true, several very com- 
plete establishments for the use of civilians, notably at Liverpool, Ox- 
ford, and in London that of the German Gymnastic Society, as well as 
a few smaller private “ schools ;” but it is much to be regretted that 
gymnastic training has not been combined to a greater extent with 





10 “Treatise on Benefit Building Societies and Life Assurance Societies, with 
suggestions for the formation of Local Enterprize Encouragement Societies.” By 
Arthur Scratchley, M.A. London: C. and E, Layton. 1867. 

«The Romance of Charity.” By Jobn de Liefde. London: A Strahan. 
1867. 

12 “The Arts of Writing, Reading and Speaking.” By E. W. Cox, Recorder of 
Helston. London: H. Cox. 1867. 

13 <¢Warne’s Model Cookery and Housekeeping Book.”’ London : F. Warne 
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the Volunteer movement. The First Surrey Rifles, and possibly some 
one or two other corps, have set apart portions of their drill-halls for 
the purposes of a gymnasium; but, as a rule, no attempt has been 
made to associate two objects which would have materially served 
each other. “ Parade” becomes monotonous after a time, but if after a 
short but smart drill the men could betake themselves to the varied 
exercises of the gymnasium, it is more than probable that many 
who, after the novelty has worn off, become tired of drill and 
slack in their attendance, would continue to be attracted to 
“ Head Quarters,” and thereby induced to make themselves “ effi- 
cient,” while on the other hand many men would join a volunteer 
regiment whose first attraction was the gymnasium. It is not 
yet too late to effect something in this way, and as there is 
no doubt that the taste for athletic exercises of every kind is gradually 
spreading, such an arrangement recommends itself in point of economy ; 
for the buildings which have in many instances been erected at con- 
siderable cost for the purposes of drill, and which are almost entirely 
unoccupied for four or five days in the week, might, at a comparatively 
insignificant expense, be supplied with the necessary apparatus to 
adapt them for gymnasia, when not actually in use for drill. In the 
necessary arrangements for the establishment of a gymnasium, whether 
connected with a volunteer corps or not, Messrs. Ravenstein and Hulley’s 
Handbook of Gymnastics'* is well calculated to guide and assist the 
promoters. Of the competence of the authors, Mr. Ravenstein, 
the well-known president of the “German Gymnastic Society,” and 
Mr. Hulley, “ Gymnasiarch of Liverpool,’ no one who has taken an 
interest in the science of gymnastics can have any doubt; and though 
it cannot of course be asserted that, profusely illustrated as it is, by 
the aid of this book, the exercises can be conducted without the assis- 
tance of a professional director, still in all that pertains to the manage- 
ment of a gymnastic society, and the order and conduct of the ex- 
ercises, it is well worthy of its title. A few sections devoted to out- 
of-door games and sports are the only unsatisfactory portions of the 
book, and might with advantage be suppressed, as evidently not within 
the compass of the author’s personal knowledge, and in fact not belong- 
ing to that which they profess to teach. ‘The chapter on “ Hygiene” 
contains much practical sense, but it is doubtful if, in London at 
least, many young men will devote two or three nights a week to the 
gymnasium as is there recommended, and the “ daily routine”’ will, we 
fear, not find many strict followers. 

Mr. Latham’s “ Black and White’! is an excellent account of his 
travelling experiences in the United States. He expressly disclaims 
any knowledge of American politics, and thinks that no Englishman 
can lay claim to it without three years’ close study. His book is not the 
less amusing and instructive on that account. His testimony to 





14 “A Handbook of Gymnastics and Athletics.” By E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S., &c., and John Hulley. London: Triibner and Co. 1867. 

15 ‘¢ Black and White : a Journal of a Three Months’ Tour in the United States.” 
By Henry Latham, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London :; Macmillan and Co. 
1867. 
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the hospitality of the Americans is well worth extracting from his 
preface :— 


“It is very possible that when an American has discovered his fellow- 


traveller to be an Englishman on his travels, he will ask him to come and stay 
a day with him; and if his further acquaintance is pleasant, will press him to 
stop a week; and when he goes on his way will volunteer introductions to 
half a dozen of his friends in different parts of the States; and there he will 
be received with a welcome and entertained with a hospitality which will make 
him ashamed for the rest of his life of the courtesies of his own land, whenever 
he thinks of a lonely American in a British coffee-room.” 


This contrast between American and English manners may be 
explained easily enough, but it must be confessed that the best expla- 
nation partakes too much of the character of an excuse. It is an 
indirect consequence of that irrepressible hopefulness which makes an 
American think nothing impossible, nothing chimerical, and which 
tempts him to suspect that contentment is a spurious kind of virtue 
invented by the British aristocracy. We cannot here follow Mr. 
Latham in his travels ; the road is well known, and he followed it from 
New York to New Orleans, and back by the Mississippi and Niagara. 
One or two extracts will best give the reader some idea of his lively 
style and ready observation :— 


“The railway newsboys,” he says, ‘‘are a study. They do not live on the 
platforms of railways, but inhabit the cars. Probably an American newsboy by 
the time he is fifteen has travelled 50,000 miles. Hach has a large chest 
which represents his home, and in which he keeps his wares. First he 
perambulates the train and sells his daily papers; these are perishable mer- 
chandise and will not keep; when no one will take another, he retires to his 
store and eats an apple, and then goes and arranges his chest; when he is not 
going his rounds he is always arranging his chest. It is a sort of shell to him, 
only whereas the snail puts his tail mside the shell, the newspaper boy puts his 
head and shoulders, leaving his legs outside to be tumbled over. In half an 
hour’s time he goes round with his illustrated weekly papers, dealing one to 
each passenger likely or unlikely (because the unlikelies would be offended if 
omitted), as if he was distributing handbills. This is done on the same prin- 
ciple that Sam Slick used to leave Dutch clocks on chimney-pieces until called 
for. Ten minutes afterwards he comes round to collect them again, and gene- 
rally sells three or four to passengers who have only got half through the 
column of jokes. Half an hour after that, when travellers are getting weary of 
looking out of the windows, he distributes magazines to the public, and then 
his art is to return for the books at the moment when you have reached the 
most interesting part of the story. One of them confided to me that his profits 
on newspapers and _ literature were fifty per cent., out of which » got 
twenty for himself—for a five cent. paper you pay ten cents.—also that he 
travelled for nothing on condition that he se the captain of the train in 
newspapers.” 


Mr. Latham’s feelings, for he studiously avoids all expression of 
vpinion on the question which still divides the North and South, may 
be gathered from the following anecdote :— 


* A gentleman of colour working on one of the boats on the Alabama river, 
was asked the other day whether he was best off now or before he was free. 
He scratched his wool and said: ‘ Wall, when I tumbled overboard before the 
captain he stopped the ship, and put back and picked me up, and they gave me 
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a flass of hot whiskey and water, and then they gave me twenty lashes for 
falling overboard. But now if I tumble overboard, the captain he’d say, 
what’s dat ? oh! only dat dam nigger—go-ahead.’ ” 


Another remark he makes without comment speaks volumes on the 
deep-seated differences between the Black and White States :— 


“I have been struck,” he says, “ with the difference of the hero-worship of 
the North and that of the South. In the hall or bar-room of every Southern 
hotel, on every steamboat, and in every public place, you find a picture of 
General Lee, and often of General Beauregard; the honour is given to the 
leaders. But in the North the glory is attributed to ‘our soldiers ;’ the battles - 
were won by ‘our boys.’ Not even General Grant is esteemed in the 
North as Lee and Stonewall Jackson were enshrined in the hearts of the 
Southerners.” 


Can anything be more significant of the vital principles of North 
and South? ‘These extracts will show how very well worth reading 
is Mr. Latham’s volume, better than any general commendation we 
could bestow upon it. 

But we cannot take leave of him without calling attention to the 
reports of Generals Sherman and Pope, on what is now called the 
Indian difficulty. It is useless to moralise on an unconquerable evil, but 
we cannot help being amused af the surprise expressed by Americans 
at the audacity of the Indian tribes during the war. With a frontier 
weakened by drafts of men for the Northern armies, the Indians have 
pressed back again on regions from which they had almost been ex- 
pelled. But this simple fact by no means expresses the real nature of 
the Indian difficulty. The Western States of California, Colorado, and 
New Mexico can only communicate with the Eastern ones across the 
great central plain which stretches from the lakes to the south of the 
continent. These plains can never be put to any other use than grazing 
fields ; over their vast extent the Indian, and the buffalo his food, range 
at pleasure, and emigrate north and south each year. How can rail- 
way communication for 500 exposed miles be kept up under these cir- 
cumstances? Gen. Sherman proposes to occupy a belt of country 200 
miles wide, between the Nebraska and Arkansas rivers, for the purpose ; 
driving the Indians north and south of these boundaries. ‘The task 
is no easy one, whether we consider either the men or animals with 
whose mode of life it is at war. But when we consider the prize in 
view there can be little doubt that it will be performed. 


“ When the Inland Pacific line is opened, it will realise the idea with which 
Columbus set sail to the West. It will be the shortest route from Europe to 
China. It is asserted that when the railroad is completed, in the year a.p. 
1870, the journey will be made from England to Hong Kong, vid New York 
and San Franciscv, in thirty-three days. New York will then be the centre 
at which the trade of Europe and Asia will meet, the great exchange of the 
products of the eastern and western world.” 


At present the railway stops at Fort Riley, about half way across, 
and whether or not the reasons are good to expect an additional 200 
miles each year, there’can be little question that Indians and buffaloes 
must give way before Americans striving for such a prize. 

(Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXV.]—New Series, Vol. XXXII[.No.I. S 
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The “Towersand Templesof Ancient Ireland,” by Mr. Marcus Keane,}° 
advocates a new theory of their origin which, in spite of the learning 
he brings to bear in support of his hypothesis, will, we think, be pro- 
nounced adventurous by most of his readers. We do not profess to 
pronounce any judgment on the question. The philological side of ‘ 
his argument calls for an accurate knowledge of the ancient Irish 
language to which we can make no pretension. The argument founded 
on architectural peculiarities is more accessible and is most powerfully 
urged, so powerfully, indeed, that we think it would support any 
hypothesis less astounding than that of the author. His theory is, 
that not only the round towers were erected several hundred years 
iil before the Christian era, but that all the Irish churches which have 
been called, in architectural systems, Norman, are cotemporary with 
the towers, and were once heathen temples, built by the Cuthite or 
Pheenician settlers in Ireland. The Celts, after their conquest of the 
country, it is believed, never built stone houses or churches, and the 
first churches built by the Normans in Ireland were of the style called 
Early English, which was prevalent in England at the time of their 
arrival. 

Under these circumstances the question remains who then built the i 
more ancient churches and the round towers? Mr. Keane subjects all i 
their details and peculiarities to a comparison with the most ancient 
iil Greek temples, such as the treasury at Mycenx, and with similar 
|i details found in almost every country of the East, and concludes that 
: | these Irish temples were not originally Christian, but are the remains 
1] of a Phallic worship which was general in Ireland 3,000 years since, 
and that the gods of India and Canaan were the deities in whose 
honour they were erected. The work has been a labour of love on the 
part of the author, and wants nothing that expensive and abundant 
illustrations can give to the support of his theory. 

Another Irish book, primarily topographical, being a description of 
Lough Corrib and Lough Mask,” in the south-west of Ireland, 
abounds in Irish legends and the so-called early history. Where such 
{ doctors as the author and Mr. Keane differ so widely as they do it 
1 would not become any but a fellow-countryman to take a very earnest 
part in the settlement of their differences. But putting out of sight 
all the antiquarian disputes connected with the remains he so well 
| describes, there is no book so pleasant to take as a guide to the lovely 
scenery of these lakes as that of the vice-president of the Irish 
Academy. There is quite sufficient beauty and attractiveness about 
if the region he describes, to make his directions for a week’s tour most 
welcome tothe summer excursionist. In that short time can be seen, 
i under his guidance, some of the most ancient churches, the remains of 
i Celtic earthworks and fortifications, and some faint notion acquired 
i of the lives led by a tribe so well forgotten, that it is disputed by the 
best authorities whether they lived 1000 or 3000 years ago. 
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Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have published a reprint, for it can 
hardly be called a second edition, of that admirable topographical de- 
scription of the New Forest by Mr. J. R. Wise.18 This book has ever 
since its first appearance been a special favourite with all lovers of 


“English scenery. The author’s peculiar talent for rural description 


and the rare combination of appropriate knowledge which he displays 
in this*volume, make this description of one of the most interesting 
districts of the South of England a book in many respects without an 
equal. On this account we the more regret that it bears traces of an 
inadequate. supervision. Few books, indeed, stand so little in need of . 
any direct recasting by the writer, but there are one or two places 
which we, who are lovers of the work, are sure would have been re- 
touched had the author been offered an adequate opportunity. ‘These 
are but slight and verbal matters at the best. The general useful- 
ness of this excellent and well-executed history is not affected by them. 
The book is already popular enough among the class of readers to 
whose taste it appeals. That the taste in question should also be 
that of the majority is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and 
one. to which the book itself largely contributes. The happy talent 


' of local portraiture which has made the author’s “ Shakespere and his 


Birth-place”’ a book swi generis, shines in every page of his descriptions 
of the heather and woodlands of this beautiful region. But its merits 
are not exhausted by the praise of this peculiar talent, for all the 
graces that could be lent by an accomplished archeologist and natu- 
ralist go hand in hand with it, giving scientific interest side by side 
with poetical description. The present issue is but half the price of 
the former one, and is a more conveniently handled book, which we 
cannot take leave of without calling attention to the very character- 
istic drawings of the scenery, by Mr. Alfred Crane, and to the feeling 
with which they are rendered by the woodcuts of Mr. Linton. 

All who remember the graceful and womanly account of Italian 
travel, the “ Voyage en Zigzag,” will be glad to meet the authoress 
again on Tyrolese ground. There is a charming exuberance and 
feminine ecstacy about the writer, which keeps the reader in sym- 
pathy with her constant cheerfulness, and prepares him to appreciate 
all the vivid pictures which she draws of mountain scenery and moun- 
tain people. The unaffected good taste with which her party 
fraternized with the simple German peasantry, not only gives a 
delightful tone to her journal, but reveals to those who can appreciate 
it, the true secret of enjoyment on such summer tours. The present 
volume contains descriptions of Insbruck, Berchtesgaden, that 
loveliest spot in Europe, Ischl, and many more, and gives in the appen- 
dices many practical hints, we might indeed say full directions, to all 
who may wish to follow in the path of a party which it is manifest 
not only knew how to enjoy themselves, but we are convinced brought 





18 “The New Forest: its History and its Scenery.” By John R. Wise. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1867. 
19 ‘‘ Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere.” By the author of a ‘‘ Voyage en 
Zigzag,” &c. London: Longmans and Co. 1867. P 
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enjoyment with them, to most of the places at which they stopped. 
The same facile female pencil that lent such a charm to its predecessor, 
has filled the book with way-side sketches and cheerful incidents of 
travel. For half an hour’s reading, we know of no more pleasant 
travel talk, than these Pictures in Tyrol. 

Of a “ Peep at the Pyrenees,’ it is sufficient to say that it is an 
unaffected and cheerful account of a pedestrian tour from Bayonne, to 
Tarbes and Arreau, with a short run into Spain by Irun and St. 
Sebastian. The main purpose of the little volume is to prepare the 
way for those who may be inclined to fellow in the author’s footsteps, 
and this purpose is very sensibly and practically carried out. 

With the French in Mexico,' should rather be called an account of 
their evacuation of the country. The author joined the imperial army 
as a volunteer in the spring of 1866, and was appointed to serve 
under General Douay, then at Saltillo. His journey northward, and 
almost immediate retreat with the French forces after the communica- 
tions with Matamoros were cut off by Escobedo, form the staple of his 
narrative. A more lifelike account of the usual incidents of a military 
retreat is seldom met with. No reader can fail to realise the con- 
fusion of the camp followers, the marches and frequent halts to 
repulse too ardent pursuers, or to appreciate the professional ability 
with which the movement was executed. An ardent Imperialist from 
the very nature of his position, the author has no feeling for the 
national spirit which animated his adversaries. Porfirio Diaz indeed, 
meets with due acknowledgment at his hands, but the troops with which 
he was connected did not come in contact with the liberal party 
under that leader. The conclusion to which he comes on the general 
question of the Emperor Maximilian’s position seems to us satisfactory, 
and is in all probability the real truth. On his arrival he refused to 
carry out more mexicano all the intolerant projects of the clerical 
party, who then left him without assistance and support, until they 
found in the spring of 1866 that they must rally to his cause or lose 
every hope of maintaining their own. 

Their renewed pledges and the delicacy of the emperor’s personal 
position, induced him to make the stand which it appears might have 
had a temporary success had it not been for the treachery of Lopez. 
The volume is profusely illustrated by admirable sketches of the 
scenery and population of all classes, from drawings by the Count de 
Montholon and the author. 

Dr. Siegfried Hiippe’s constitutional history of Poland,” is written 
with a view to show how a nation may sacrifice its independence by too 
great a love of freedom; that in spite of many excellent rights and 
privileges, a people who will not allow of sufficient prerogatives in 





20 «A Peep at the Pyrenees.” By a Pedestrian. London: Whittaker and 
Co. 1867. 

21 ¢ With the French in Mexico.” By J. F. Elton. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1867. 

22 “ Verfassung der Republik Polen dargestellt von Dr. Siegfried Hiippe.” 
Berlin: F. Schneider. 1867. 
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the executive, may lose the treasures they have loved not wisely. 
The interest of the past constitution of Poland is now reduced to the 
instruction it affords to the historical student, and Dr. Hiippe’s con- 
tribution to its elucidation is most ample and complete. 





SCIENCE. 


R. F. C. Baxewet adds one more to the already numerous 
attempts to demonstrate that the common notion of the figure of 
the earth is erroneous.! He argues that the assumption of an oblate sphe- 
roidal form by a fluid mass rotating in space is an impossibility,—that,on 
the contrary, it would assume a prolate form in order to resist the 
action of centrifugal force,—and that “ geodetic measurements and the 
appearances of the heavenly bodies, tend to confirm the dynamical 
theory that the earth is a spheroid rotating about its longest 
diameter.” 

The report on the terrible cyckone which devasted the district of 
Lower Bengal on the 5th October 1864,? contains an immense amount 
of valuable information on the meteorology of that region, and on the 
general phenomena presented by these hurricanes. From the tabular 
statements, it appears that cyclones are most numerous at the begin- 
ning and end of the south-west monsoon (that is, from the end of 
April to June, and in October and November), and the authors 
further indicate a remarkable local periodicity in the occurrence of 
these storms. It is impossible without going into details to give 
anything like an abstract of the results of this report, which it is to 
be hoped may serve as a guide to further investigations. The im- 
portance of gaining some insight into the laws which regulate such 
occurrences is shown by the fearful destruction both of life and property 
caused in a few hours by the Calcutta cyclone, and especially by the 
terrible storm-wave, rising in some places more than ten feet above 
the level of spring tides, by which it was accompanied. This awful 
wave, sweeping over all the lower districts, of course destroyed every- 
thing it met with. The number of people killed is estimated at more 
than 48,000, and 25,000 or 30,000 more died subsequently of disease 
and famine. 

In his “ Scientific Guide to Switzerland,’’? Mr. Morell aims at com- 
pressing into a single handy volume an epitome of the scientific aspects 
of that most interesting region of Europe. He discusses the physical 
geography of the country in considerable detail, and also explains its 





1 “A Dynamical Theory of the Figure of the Earth, proving the Poles to be 
Elongated.” By F. C. Bakewell. 8vo. London: John Weale. 1867. 

2 * Report on the Calcutta Cyclone of the Sth October, 1864.” By Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. E. Gaskell and H. F. Blanford. 8vo. Calcutta. 1866. 

3 ‘Scientific Guide to Switzerland.” By J. R. Morell. 8vo. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1867. 
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geological structure, indicates the general characteristics of its existing 
Fauna and Flora, describes its glacial and meteorological phenomena, 
and gives some notice of the discoveries made of late years among the 
ancient pile dwellings of its lakes. In most of these departments of 
inquiry the visitor to Switzerland will find in Mr. Morell a useful and 
pleasant guide. He shows a vivid appreciation of the beauty of the 
scenery of the Alps, and a sufficient acquaintance with modern science 
to enable him generally to treat of the questions here brought before 
him without falling into any serious errors. To this rule, however, 
there is one exception—the author’s knowledge of natural history, 
particularly zoology, is decidedly weak, and although he gets through 
the flora of Switzerland, and his account of the general features of its 
vertebrate zoology with a few minor errors, his account of the Alpine 
articulata, scanty as it is, is rich in blundering and confusion. 

We need do little more than notice the appearance of new editions 
of Mr. Page’s* Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Geology, 
the number of editions through which they have already passed (seven 
in the case of the former and four in that of the latter,) showing suffi- 
ciently that these works have met with a very favourable reception. 
In these new editions Mr. Page seems to have endeavoured successfully 
to introduce the results of recent investigations, and as elementary 
manuals his books are certainly deserving of the favour that they have 
received. 

Not content with his geological labours, to some of which we have 
already adverted, Mr. Page seems to have been desirous of enlightening 
his fellow-countrymen in Edinburgh upon the subject of the Antiquity 
of the Human Race, and in pursuance of this desire he gave them two 
lectures on the subject in November, 1866. Like other would-be 
luminaries, Mr. Page found that many people did not want to be 
enlightened — nay, that considering he was attacking a point 
which they regarded as in some way connected with their religious 
belief, they looked upon his conduct as highly reprehensible, and accord- 
ingly (more sanctorum) proceeded to misrepresent his views. In con- 
sequence of this highly disagreeable proceeding, and in order to do 
himself justice, Mr. Page prepared a somewhat enlarged edition of 
his lectures, which he has given to the public in a small volume 
now before us.> The points upon which Mr. Page dwells are pro- 
bably tolerably familiar to most of our readers. He maintains that 
in his physical structure man is simply an animal, and conse- 
quently, subjected to the same physical laws and influences which act 
upon other animal organisms,—that this being the case we must 
accept for man an origin by evolution from pre-existing forms of life, 
if the theory of origin by evolution be established; that the antiquity 





4 “Introductory Text-book of Geology.” Seventh and Enlarged Edition. 
** Advanced Text-book of Geology, Descriptive and Industrial.” Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. By David Page, LL.D., &c. Small 8vo. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwoods. 1867. 

5 ‘6 Man; Where, Whence, Whither : being a Glance at Man in his Natural- 
History Relations.” By David Page, LL.D., &c. Small 8vo. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1867. 
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of the existence of man upon the earth “cannot be expressed in years 
and centuries, but only relatively to other geological events,” and 
finally, that mankind is, and always has been, in a state of progressive 
improvement, “ physically, intellectually, socially, and morally.”” The 
reader will see that the discussion leading to these results implies at 
least a sketch of the recent discoveries in the unwritten history of 
mankind ; and indeed the leading facts and inferences are given by our 
author in a clear and condensed form which seems well fitted to carry 
conviction to the minds of unbiassed readers, We fear, however, that 
those who objected to Mr. Page’s lecture, will hardly approve of his 
; te ia true serious mind has a wonderful power of resisting evi- 
ence. 

One of the best modern Handbooks of Zoology, perhaps indeed 
the best, that has come under our notice, has just been published by 
Professor Claus of Marburg.6 The object which the author has set 
before him in the preparation of this work is to furnish the student 
with a guide to the general classification of animals, and a good sketch 
of the anatomical considerations upon which this classification is 
founded. Disputed points in the philosophy of Zoology, such as the 
questions of the real presence of genera and higher groups in nature, 
and of the origin of species, are indicated by the author with a brief 
statement of the arguments on both sides, and with a most commend- 
able absence of all appearances of partisanship. On the question of 
the origin and relationship of man, the author seems inclined to accept 
the establishment of a distinct order for the reception of the human 
species, but he decidedly repudiates the notion, advocated not long 
since by some writers, that man must be placed in agroup apart from 
all other animal forms. The great antiquity of mankind is of course 
admitted by the author, but this can hardly be regarded as an open 
scientific question. 

There are some points in the classification adopted by Professor 
Claus which may perhaps be open to criticism, but in the arrange- 
ment of his great groups, which really form the elements of his 
work, there is nothing to complain of. In one respect he has 
departed a little from the general practice by elevating the Echi- 
nodermata (Star Fishes, Sea Urchins, &c.,), to the rank of a dis- 
tinct type, thus getting rid altogether of that most anomalous group 
the Radiata, a proceeding which certainly conduces to perspicuity, 
and will probably be adopted in future. Of these ¢ypes (equivalent to 
Cuvier’s subkingdoms), the author admits seven, namely the Protozoa 
and Ccelenterata below the Echinodermata, and the Vermes, Arthro- 
poda, Mollusca, and Vertebrata above them. This division of the 
animal kingdom is very generally adopted by modern German 
zoologists, and will doubtless soon make its way in this country. 
The characters and structure of these groups, and of their contained 
classes, are admirably summarized by the author, who also describes 
the orders and other subordinate groups with more brevity, the 





6 ** Grundziige der Zoologie zum Gebrauche an Universitiiten und héheren Lehr- 
austalten.” Von Dr. Carl Claus. Marburg: 1868, N. G. Elwert. 8vo. Pp. 889. 
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families being usually very shortly characterized with indications of 
a few of the most abundant and best known forms. Under each 
group the chief works in which it is treated of are indicated. This 
is a very valuable aid to the student, but in some cases we notice the 
omission of important memoirs. 

In our last number we had occasion to notice the publication by Mr. 
Hardwicke of a “ Handy Book” to the collection of the lower forms 
of plants, and this is now followed by Messrs. Reeve and Co. with a 
Manual of British Sea-weeds, by Mr. S. O. Gray.7 A member of a 
family which may almost be considered as having achieved a dynastic 
position in the history of biological science, Mr. Gray has evidently 
felt himself bound to endeavour, by careful and painstaking work, to 
produce a result creditable to the name he bears, and although his 
book forms one of a series of popular manuals, it will be found from 
the conscientious manner in which it is executed, a very useful com- 
panion even for somewhat advanced students. The effect of its being 
intended for the use of general readers is perceptible chiefly in the 
introductory chapters relating to the characters and physiology of the 
Alge ; these, although giving a sufficiently clear account of the general 
phenomena, are necessarily confined to a mere sketch. The descriptive 
portion, however, which constitutes the great bulk of the volume, 
1s exceedingly good, and as a synopsis of the British Marine Alge 
leaves nothing to be desired. The authorities for the generic and 
specific names, with a few synonymic indications, are given in the 
form of a classified list at the beginning of the book, and a good 
glossary of the commonest scientific terms at its end, and the work 
is illustrated with a series of sixteen beautifully executed plates by 
Mr. Fitch, which will materially assist the beginner in finding his 
way through the first difficulties of investigating the interesting 
plants here described. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


‘ae moral of Mr. Motley’s “ History of the United Netherlands” 

will be found in a passage in one of the new volumes of that 
history :'—*“ A great principle—the relation of man to his Maker, and 
his condition in a future world as laid down by rival priesthoods—has 
in almost every stage of history had power to influence the multitude 
to fury and to deluge the world in blood.” Mr. Motley’s narrative is 
thus one long argument for the subordination of the spiritual to the 





7 “British Sea-weeds: an Introduction to the Study of the Marine Alge of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands.” By Samuel Octavius Gray. 
8vo. London: L. Reeve and Co. 1867. 

1 “¢ History of the United Netherlands. From the death of William the Silent 
to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609.’ By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, author of the “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” In four volumes. Vols. 3 and 4. 1590—1600. With portraits. 
London: John Murray. 1867. 
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temporal power, for the extinction of the material power of the priest- 
hood, for the separation of the Church from the State, for the prin- 
ciple of self-government in opposition to the despotic rule of monarchs 
or oligarchs. The despotism of Philip II., the evil genius of this 
drama, approached perfection. The whole machinery of society, poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, and military, was set in motion by his single hand. 
In the famous edict of 1568 he sentenced every man, woman, and 
child in the Netherlands to death. By the aid of the Council of 
Blood and of the sheriffs and executioners of the Holy Inquisition, he 
was able sometimes to put eight hundred human beings to death in a 
single week, and at the end of half-a-dozen years he could boast of 
having strangled, drowned, burnt, or beheaded somewhat more than 
eighteen thousand of his fellow-creatures, exclusive of those who perished 
in siege and battle, and those who were destroyed in other periods of 
his reign. By the system of confiscation which he set up in the 
Netherlands he reduced countless families to beggary. In 1596 he 
committed a gigantic fraud, which caused indignation and despair in 
every country town, palace, and cottage of Christendom. He repu- 
diated all his debts, renounced all his contracts, and finally took again 
into his own possession the royal domains and public property pledged 
for moneys advanced him to merchants, bankers, and other companies 
or individuals. All this was done, and much more than this, in the 
interests of religion, to extirpate heresy and make himself the sove- 
reign of one undivided universal Catholic monarchy. Yet with all the 
splendid resources which he commanded he failed in this object— 
signally and disgracefully failed. In the Netherlands, in England, in 
France he saw himself defeated, and his policy baffled and reversed. 
In this battle against human liberty, Philip found his most for- 
midable opponents in the people of the United Provinces. The ter- 
ritory of the Netherlands, though narrow and meagre, when it was made 
the land of freedom, became, in spite of the miseries and devastations 
of war, a populous and prosperous land. Industry was rapidly de- 
veloped ; the towns were filled to overflowing ; the persecuted artisans of 
the southern provinces took refuge in the tree provinces of the north ; 
the long-continued struggle ended in the triumph of the Common- 
wealth over the Monarchy, and of human rights over theological pre- 
tensions. In the revolution which thus created the great Nether- 
land Republic, Mr. Motley attributes a prominent part to the burghers, 
a class which is not always distinguished by a passionate love of 
liberty. Among these burgher statesmen, John of Olden-Barneveld, 
after the death of William the Silent and the departure of Lord Lei- 
cester, presided with great sagacity over the destinies of Holland. To 
trace the course of Mr. Motley’s narrative would be impossible. We 
can only indicate its sweep. In the two volumes now before us we 
have an account of the great events comprised between the years 1590 
and 1609. The battle of Ivry, the siege of Paris, the career of Prince 
Maurice, Philip’s attempts at the invasion of England, the Nieuport 
campaign, the sieges of Ostend and of Grave, the descent of Spinola on 
the Netherland frontier—his subsequent victories, the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from the Moluccas, and the close of the great war, which 
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had lasted nearly forty years, in the dismal swamps of Zutphen, are 
here recorded with that facile expansion of material and vivacious pic- 
turesque expression which make Mr. Motley’s pages so attractive. 
We could wish that his narrative were less diffuse, and that his lan- 
guage were sometimes less figurative and less colloquial. The volumes, 
however, are excellent reading as they are; rich in striking and in- 
structive incident or curious episodical matter. The chapter record- 
ing the maritime explorations of the Dutch and the adventures of 
their sailors in frozen regions is a very pleasing one, doing justice as it 
does to the heroes whose province was the discovery of new land and 
of new truth about the world in which we live. Our readers will be 
pleased to learn that Mr. Motley is now engaged in writing a history 
of the Thirty Years’ War, “the natural complement” to his two pre- 
vious works. . 

In the migrations and settlements of the Huguenots, Mr. Smiles 
has found an appropriate subject.2_ Read after Mr. Motley’s volumes 
the work in which the fortunes of these victims of royal and 
ecclesiastical persecution are detailed is a further exemplification of 
the impolicy of Spanish, French, and Romish despotism. The two 
great religious persecutions forced two great waves of foreign popula- 
tion from the Continent into England. Flying from the tyranny of 
Philip, and protected in England by Elizabeth, the Flemish merchants, 
clothiers, lacemakers, workers in iron and steel, brought their skill and 
their labour hither, introducing new branches of industry, and in- 
creasing the wealth and prosperity of the country. In London no 
fewer than 10,000 foreign artisans were resident in the year before 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The number of French manufac- 
turers and workmen that fled into England in consequence of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, is estimated at 100,000. “The 
paper-makers of Angoumois left their mills, the silk-makers of Touraine 
left their looms, and the tanners their pits; the vine-dressers and 
farmers of Saintonge, Poitou, and La Rochelle left their vineyards, 
their farms, and their gardens, and rushed out into the wide world, 
seawards, for a new home and a refuge where they might work and 
worship in peace.” Mr. Smiles has written an entertaining narrative 
of these migrations and settlements, beginning with the rise of the 
Huguenots, and taking us back to that remote period in history 
when the early industry of England was almost entirely pastoral. He 
has shown us the landings at Sandhurst, Rye, and Dover, the cloth- 
making and gardening of the Elizabethan immigrants; he has related 
the story of the dragonnades, the persecutions of the Huguenots, the 
work done by the settlers in England as artisans, as officers in the 
army, as men of science and learning. He notices further—what 
Macaulay, it seems, has omitted to notice—the probable, if not certain 
presence of Huguenot soldiers in the army of William when he landed 
at Torbay. The expedition included three entire regiments of French 





3 “The Huguenots : their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland.” By Samuel Smiles, author of ‘‘ Self-Help,” ‘‘ Lives of the Engineers.” 
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infantry, numbering 2250 men, and a complete squadron of French 
cavalry, the flower of the little army, as Mr. Smiles believes, thus 
consisting of Huguenot soldiers trained under Schomberg, Turenne, and 
Condé. In time the descendants of these refugees became notable 
persons. The original Laurent de Bouveryes is represented in our own 
time by the Earl of Radnor; the name of the Hugessens is borne by 
the ancient family of Knatchbull; the Houblons gave the Bank of 
England its first governor; the Van Sittarts, the Van Milderdt, the 
Laboucheres, the Romillys, are the progeny of Huguenots. Father 
Newman, Dr. Pusey, Mr. James Martineau, and Mr. Grote, all trace ~ 
their descent to these Protestant refugees. Grinling Gibbons, the 
wood sculptor; Mark Gerrard, the portrait painter; Sir John Van- 
brugh, the architect and playwriter; Richard Cosway ,and Sir Cornelius 
Vermuyden and Westerdyke, the engineers, were all of Flemish origin. 
Traces of their foreign derivation lingered about the descendants of 
the exiles. At Portarlington the old French of Louis Quatorze long 
continued to be spoken in society, and the old French service was read 
in church down to the year 1817. With the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Mr. Smiles considers that a new epoch began—the epoch of 
mental stagnation, political depravity, religious hypocrisy, and moral 
decay. He considers the Revolution of 1789 the legitimate successor of 
1685, and sees in the noyades of the royalists a repetition of the dragon- 
nades of the Huguenots. Perhaps he goes too far in saying that but for 
the expulsion of the Protestants in the seventeenth century the cata- 
strophe of the eighteenth would not have occurred ; but it would pos- 
sibly have come in a milder form, and the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror might have been spared. 

In the new volume of Mr. Joseph Stevenson’s Calendar* of State 
Papers, relating to the reign of Elizabeth, we still find traces of the 
Huguenot movement. In 1562, the year with which it begins and 
ends, Louis de Bourbon assumed the command of the Huguenot 
army, and D’Andelet sought assistance for the cause in Germany. The 
volume contains information respecting the affairs of France, Scotland, 
Germany, and Spain—not always of importance. A series of de- 
spatches relates to the illness of Don Carlos, and some papers are pro- 
nounced by the editor worthy of notice as illustrative of the progress 
of maritime discovery, commerce, and colonization. 

Mr. Rawdon Brown gives usa second volume of the Venetian Calendar, 
in the compilation of which he has been aided by the late director of the 
archives in Venice, Count Gerolamo Antonio Dandole, the last male heir 
of his illustrious house. The new volume refers to the period following 
the death of Henry VII., which “is nearly coincident with the com- 
mencement of what has been called the diplomatic period of European 





3 “Calendar of State Papers; Foreign series of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1562, 
&e.” Edited by Joseph Stevenson, M.A., of University College, Durham. Under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. London: Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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history.”4 In an able preface the editor touches on the league of 
Cambray, the siege and destruction of Terouenne, the battle of Flodden, 
the election of king of the Romans, the intrigues of Rome and of 
England, with the warlike events and diplomatic negotiations elu- 
cidated in the papers contained in his volume. In the year 1519, 
when preparations were making for a great invasion of France by 
England and Spain, a demand for 25,000 oxen for the use of the troops 
caused a rise in the price of beef of 300 per cent. From a penny, 
the pound of meat rose to threepence, a curious detail, as Mr. Rawdon 
Brown remarks, at this time, when our attention has been so pain- 
fully drawn by a recent calamity to the statistics of our agricultural 
stocks. 

In the preface to a fresh instalment of another Calendar of State 
Papers, Mr. John Bruce observes that we have now reached that 
period in the reign of Charles I. in which the affairs of the adminis- 
tration were most prosperous.’ The mode of government during this 
period was of the simplest kind; it was, says the editor, “the English 
constitution with that which was supposed to give it all its life and 
vigour—the Parliament—struck out.’’ The Charles of 1637 is described 
as versed in business, constant in his attendance at the council, and 
controlling its decisions with a lofty regal peremptoriness. The ab- 
stracts which make up the present volume give abundant illustrations 
of the ship-money impost, and its mode of collection, show us Laud 
still active and energetic, elucidate passages in the life of the Marquis of 
Worcester and Lord Falkland, and describe the visit of the king and 
queen to the Archbishop at Oxford, and the royal reception in the 
University. 

A third collection of the papers edited under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, contains the Chronicles of St. Albans, or rather 
a portion of them—a.p. 1290-1849.6 Mr. Riley is of opinion that 
the second section of these Chronicles was compiled by William 
Rishanger. The third section is avowedly Thomas Walsingham’s 
own compilation. The Latin text is not rendered into English. The 
volume now before us is the second of the series. It continues the 
history of the Abbots of St. Albans from the election and benediction 
of John de Berkhampstead, twenty-fifth abbot, to the earlier years of 
the rule of Thomas de la Mare, thirtieth abbot, elected in 1349. 





4 “Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English affairs, existing 
in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of Northern Italy.” 
Vol. II. 1509—1519. Edited by Rawdon Brown. Published by the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 

5 ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles IL, 
1686-1687. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office.” Edited by John 
Bruce, Esq., ¥.S.A. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 

6 **Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancte Albani & Thomas Walsingham, regnante 
Ricardo Secundo ejusdem ecclesia precentore compilate.” Edited by Henry 
Thomas Riley, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. Vol. II. a.D. 1290—1349. Published by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners, under the authority of the Master of the 
Rolls, London: Longmansand Co. 1867. 
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These annals of the monastery in the olden days are in curious 
contrast to the Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, in our own anti-medizval times.7 
In a new volume of the continuation of the former series we find fresh 
evidences of the sagacity and industry of the statesman-soldier. An 
analytical table of contents, alphabetically arranged, will assist the 
inquirer in his search of any given subject from Mr. Adolphus to the 
Duke of York. The documents relate to transactions which extend 
over a period of three years from January, 1823, to December, 1825. 
They embrace numerous topics, the boundary of British North - 
America, the recall of Lord Amherst, Governor-General of India, the 
British Army, the South American question, the Congress of Verona, 
the political proceedings of Chateaubriand, oyster fisheries, Foreign 
Enlistment Act, Greece, Turkey, Hanover, Egypt, Mexico, Russia, 
the insurrection at Demerara, the Ordnance Department, Spain, 
Treland, and the Roman Catholic question. A long memorandum 
closes the volume, in which the duke expresses the opinion that the 
laws imposing disabilities upon the Roman Catholics in Ireland have 
not answered their purpose, but on the other hand declares that he 
has no hope that the consequences of the repeal of those laws will be 
beneficial, though that repeal appeared to him to be inevitable. 

Two works that relate to Ireland may be appropriately mentioned 
in this place. Mr. Madden’s “ History of Irish Periodical Literature’’® 
is introduced by a preface of eighty-two pages, containing a bitterly- 
written indictment of English misrule. The account of early printing 
in Ireland, andthe notices of Irish newspapers, may be commended to the 
attention of special inquirers, in particular to that of Mr. Alexander 
Andrewes, the historian of British journalism, who appears to have fallen 
into certain errors on the subject, but it will hardly attract the general 
reader. The work we have bracketed with it, “Ireland before the 
Union, with extracts from the unpublished diary of John Scott, Earl 
of Clonmel, and Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 1774-1798,” is in- 
tended by Mr. Fitzpatrick as a sequel to the “Sham ’Squire” and the 
informers of the last-mentioned year; and in its picturings of quaint, 
uncouth, eccentric, and sometimes utterly objectionable modes of 
human existence, is at once slightly amusing and somewhat 
repulsive.? 

In Germany Herr Klopp is just as dissatisfied with Prussia as in 
Ireland Mr. Madden is dissatisfied with England. The new pamphlet 





7 «‘ Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur Duke 
of Wellington, K.G.” In continuation of the former series. Vol. II. London; 
John Murray. 1867. 

8 ‘The History of Irish Periodical Literature from the end of the Seventeenth 
to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, its Origin, Progress, and Results, with 
Notices of Remarkable Persons connected with the Press of Ireland during the 
past Two Centuries.” By Richard Robert Madden, M.R.1.A., author of ‘* Life 
and Correspondence of Lady Blessington.” Vols. I. and II. London: Newby. 
1867. 

9 “‘Treland before the Union,” &c. By H. J. Fitzpatrick, J.P., Biographer 
of Bishop Doyle, Lord Cloncurry, Lady Morgan, &c. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. Dublin: W.B, Kelly. London: John Camden Hotten. 1867. 
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on Roman policy is the sequel to a similar brochure which appeared a 
few weeks ago on Frederick I1.° The mischievous effects of the 
system entitled Fredericianism are set forth at great length by the 
author. The genius for action which Prussia possesses is eminently 
dangerous. In their admiration of this genius superficial judges over- 
look the objects of Prussian activity. ‘The centralizing military des- 
potism of Prussia is in direct opposition to the spirit of federation 
which distinguishes the German States. The Frederician policy is 
morally and philosophically wrong. Antichrist is not yet come, but the © 
Roman empire, which was to last tiil he came, is gone; and Frederi- 
cianism, a near relation of Antichrist’s, is already on the scene. On the 
other hand Austria, that granite-conglomerate of states, presents the 
conditions of healthy political existence. It is true she suffers at present 
from a slight indisposition, but a rational treatment will soon restore 
the temporary patient, and her vigorous constitution will favour the 
development of true human freedom. This curious tract is a sort of 
Anti-Hohenzollern and Pro-Hapsburg manifesto. 

The maritime policy of the Hapsburgs in the seventeenth century 
was less successful than that of their rivals in the nineteenth. The 
attempt to form a marine on the coast of the Baltic in the early part 
of the Thirty Years’ War, has been described by Herr Reichard, whose 
researches have been assisted by Droysen, a celebrated professor in 
Berlin.” The monograph, which must have cost its author much 
trouble, is based on old records preserved in the principal seats of the 
Hanseatic Union in North Germany. It discusses in three chapters 
—the preliminary proceedings, the Baltic projects, and the miscarriage 
of the scheme, with the reasons of that miscarriage. The relations 
of the different maritime powers of Holland, England, Spain, France, 
Denmark, and the political combinations of the time, are also delineated 
therein. The author’s conclusion is that though the policy was not 
without certain apparent advantages, the development of German 
commerce under the protection of the House of Hapsburg would 
have taken a direction unfavourable to the interests of the nation. In 
the opposition of the Swedes to the existence of another power he sees 
further, the incidence of a formidable blow, from which the imperial 
house never entirely recovered. 

The deplorable disaster which has befallen that house through the 
ill-advised enterprise of the mischief-making Emperor of the French, 
sent a thrill of horror and pity through Europe.!? In a pamphlet 
carefully written by Mr. Stephenson, twenty years a resident in 
Mexico, he does not attempt to justify so much as to apologize for 
and palliate the merciless retaliation of the Mexican people. His 
apology is a narrative of facts, and his defence is implied in the 





10 “¢ Die Preussische Politik des Fredericianismus nach Friedrich II.’’ Von Ouno 


Klopp. Schaffhausen: Nurter. 1867. . 
ll **Die Maritime Politik der Hapzburger in siebzehnten Jahrhundert.” Von 


Konrad Reichard. Berlin: Herz. 1867. 
12 « Maximilian’s Execution Discussed in a Brief Review of Mexican History.” 
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question, Can we venture to say that if we had undergone the same 
sorrows, losses and privations at the hand of a foreign power, we should 
have been more generous or merciful than the reviled Mexicans? How- 
ever much we may condemn the act of the Mexican ruler, we must 
remember that Maximilian was an intruding foreigner; that the 
anarchy in which Mexico has been plunged was the work of the 
faction opposed to that government; that it was that faction, 
which when ascendant menaced foreigners with death ; that the spolia- 
tion and murder: so much decried were the achievements of the very 
men who were the auxiliaries of the Imperial Government; that 
Marquez, one of the Conservative chiefs, was the most sanguinary and ~ 
unscrupulous of all; and that to these two attached the blame of 
having taken forcible possession of the 600,000 dollars in the British 
legation. Maximilian himself issued a cruel decree that all persons 
taken in arms against his authority should be shot as robbers. One 
of the first victims of the decree was acting as chief of the Liberal army 
at Michoacan, General Don Jose Maria Orteaga ; General Salazar and 
a number of other officers followed. While we deplore the execution 
of Maximilian, we must not forget that the Mexicans had been sorely 
tried. Twenty thousand men, women», and children had perished in 
the four great sieges, and Maximilian was the direct visible cause of 
their sufferings and deaths. Mr. Stephenson is not a mere partisan. 
He allows and regrets the excesses committed by the Liberals during 
the protracted contest, while bearing witness to their constancy and 
valour, and their readiness in restricting the unavoidable evils of war 
and anarchy. Juarez, he avers, is not a cruel man: Gallarro gave the 
unhappy Prince a chance of escape. The government of Juarez is the 
only one that rests on the national will. Juarez is, Mr. Stephenson 
maintains, patriotic, constant, and upright. The moral tone of the 
victorious party is improving, and a peaceful and prosperous future is 
possible for Mexico. The principal apprehension arises from the 
electoral machinery, which regards all votes as of equal value; but 
this defect may, he thinks, be modified so as to make the Legislature a 
_ fairrepresentation of the wants and interests of the nation. Hoping 

that Mr. Stephenson’s sanguine view may be realized, we heartily re- 
commend his pamphlet to the notice of our readers. 

Our library has so little of a common character that we are com- 
pelled to leap from Mexico in the nineteenth century to Egypt long 
centuries before Christ,!° for our report of the “Oldest Texts of the 
Book of the Dead,” edited by the celebrated R. Lepsius. The work 
before us consists of two portions. We have first an introductory 
essay on the character and bibliography of the “Todtenbuch,” and 
secondly we have forty-three plates containing the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions found on the sarcophagi of the old Egyptian kingdom, 
and now preserved in the Museum at Berlin. These inscriptions have 
been edited by Dr. Lepsius, directly from the sarcophagi, and are 





18“ Aelteste Texte des Todtenbuchs nach Sarkophagen des Alt-Aigyptischen 
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reproduced in red and black cartoons in the plates before us. The 
Todtenbuch, we learn from the preface, is in the opinion of the learned 
editor, a collection of sacred Texts, which refer generally to the same 
subject—the state of the dead. It is a part of the sacred literature 
ascribed to Thoth-Hermes, the God of Wisdom and Erudition, but 
belonged to the Hieratic books of the prophets, and was not, as has 
been supposed, a manual for the use of the priests who officiated at 
interments. The book, which has an essentially practical character, 
consists of passages relating to the resurrection, the judgment, and 
the life in the other world. It was designed to inform the pious man, 
who was sincerely concerned for the salvation of his soul, what he 
ought to know on earth, and how he ought to prepare for death. 
The interest of these “Texts” is twofold. The Berlin sarcophagi, 
seven in number, of which five are perfect and two fragmentary, are 
referred with two exceptions to the Theban department of the old 
Egyptian kingdom, and are accompanied with a hieroglyphic text, 
containing the oldest redaction of separate portions of the “'‘Todtenbuch.” 
A second interest arises from a kind of frieze, representing sacred and 
profane objects running over the inscriptions, with their names 
attached, furnishing an important addition to the hieroglyphical dic- 
tionary, whose value is further enhanced through the high antiquity 
of the delineation. 

Our next work finds us in a less shadowy land of the remote past. 
Mr. Rawlinson, always a painstaking and interesting writer, in his 
concluding volume of the “ Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World,’’!4 has given us a valuable sketch of Persia, the fifth 
monarchy. The first three chapters describe the extent of the 
empire, climate and productions, character, manners and customs, 
and dress of the people, in an intelligent and agreeable way. In the 
fourth chapter the author (in discussing the language and writing of 
the Persians), after reminding us that their language, which was 
nearly identical with that of the Medes, belonged to the form of 
speech known to moderns as Indo-European, remarks :—“ Of the old 
Persian language, the known roots are almost without exception kin- 
dred forms to roots already familiar to the philologist through the San- 
scrit or the Zend, or both, while many are of that more general type of 
which we have spoken, forms common to all or most of the varieties of the 
Indo-European stock.” In the inflections of substantives the ancient 
Persians recognised six cases. Adjectives followed the inflections of 
nouns. The verb had three voices, active, middle, and passive; pro- 
nouns had in certain cases an enclitic form, wherein they could be at- 
tached to almost any kind of word. The ordinary rules of Indo- 
European syntax were observed in the old Persian. The common 
Persian writing was the same as that of the Medes, a cuneiform 





14 «¢'The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World ; or, the History, 
Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia, 
collected and illustrated from ancient and modern sources.” By George Rawlinson, 
M B., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. With maps and six hundred and fifty wood- 
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alphabet, in which thirty-six forms, expressive of twenty-three distinct 
sounds, sufficed for the wants of the people. Writing was from left to 
right. The Persian writing which has come down to us is almost en- 
tirely upon stone; the inscriptions, covering a space of at least a hundred 
and eighty years, commencing with Cyrus and terminating with 
Artaxerxes Ochus, the successor of Mnemon. In the chapter on 
Architecture Mr. Rawlinson describes the Great Pillared Halls 
which constitute the glory of Arian architecture, especially the Chehl 
Minar or Great Hall of Xerxes, which Mr. Fergusson is inclined to 
compare for linear dimensions, style, and effect with Milan cathedral, 
which covers 107,800 feet. Further remarks follow on Persian sculp- 
ture, coins, and gems. The skill of the old Persians in mechanical 
art is placed low, while to science they contributed absolutely nothing. 
The Persians were keen-witted, lively and ingenious, courageous, ener- 
getic, and remarkably truth-loving men. In this last respect they 
form an honourable exception to the ordinary Asiatic character. In 
the Zendavesta truth is strenuously inculeated. “ Ahura Mazda himself 
is true, the father of all truth, and his worshippers are bound to conform 
themselves to his image.” The main feature of the Persian religion 
in its oldest and purest form was the acknowledgment and worship of this 
single Supreme God in conjunction with the acknowledgment, though 
without worship, of a principle of evil—Angro-Maniyus, Ahura- 
Mazda was designated the Lord God of Heaven, maker of heaven and 
earth, disposer of thrones and dispenser of happiness. His supremacy 
was from first to last admitted, though there was still a general recog- 
nition of the existence and protecting power of inferior deities. The 
Persian religion was thus almost as monotheistic as that of Catholic 
Christians. Its spirit, moreover, was severely iconoclastic. Mr. Raw- 
linson tells us in his striking chapter on this subject that it was during 
this time of comparative purity, when the anti-idolatrous spirit was in 
full force, that a religious svmpathy seems to have drawn together 
the two nations of the Persians and the Jews, and he adds, that Cyrus 
evidently identified Jehovah with Ormazd, and accepting as a divine 
command the prophecy of Isaiah, undertook to rebuild their temple 
for a people who, like his own, allowed no image of God to defile the 
sanctuary. The last chapter of this history of the Fifth Monarchy 
is chronological and historical. Mr. Rawlinson tells an oft-told tale 
in his own highly respectable way, differing where he sees fit to do so 
with authorities like Dr. Thirlwall and Mr. Grote. With Mr. Grote, 
indeed, he differs pretty frequently, sometimes not unreasonably, per- 
haps, as in his estimate of Alexander’s expedition, and on the question 
of the madness of Cambyses. There is a valuable note at the end of 
the volume, from which it appears that a tablet has recently been 
discovered recording a solar eclipse in the ninth year of Asshur-damir- 
il II., and supposed to be the same with the total eclipse which astro- 
nomers affirm was visible in Assyria, and indeed all over Western 
Asia, on June 5, B.c. 763. “This discovery,’ contends our author, 
“gives a certainty equal to that possessed by astronomical science 
to the whole range of Assyrian chronology from B.c. 909 to B.c. 665,” 
In another note Mr. Rawlinson corrects a doubtful reading in his 
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second volume, “ Ainab of Samhala” into “ Ahab of Jezreel,” and thus 
advances the first known contact between the Assyrians and Israelites 
from the accession of Jehu ab, B.c. 841 to the last year or the last 
year but one of Ahab, B.c. 853), These historical and chronological 
corrections should be submitted to discussion and thoroughly scru- 
tinized before they are finally accepted; but there is some probability 
that they are real discoveries, 

The early history of Rome is as difficult to decipher as the tablets 
of Assyria. Distinguished writers, Niebuhr, Arnold, Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, Schwegler, and Mommsen, reject the so-called Regal history 
wholly or in great part. Their incredulity, however, has not prevented 
some of these learned men from attempting to recast the traditions 
preserved through the dark ages of Rome, and extract the truth im- 
bedded in them. To this procedure one of the number, Sir G. C. 
Lewis, demurs, insisting that we must either accept the story as it 
stands or abandon it as aromance. Mr. Dyer, in his “ History of the 
Kings of Rome,’’® is at issue with both the conjectural historians who 
reconstruct a new edifice out of the materials of the edifice they have 
destroyed, and with the extreme sceptics who, like Sir G. C. Lewis, 
consider that Rome’s early history rests mainly on oral tradition. 
With competent knowledge of the authorities appealed to by his 
opponents, he questions the soundness of their conclusions. Conjectural 
history is so precarious a composition that it is not wonderful if our 
conservative critic sometimes detects incongruities and contradictions 
in the speculations of his natural enemies, the impugners of Roman 
primitive history, though we are by no means sure that he is always 
in the right. Unhappily four of his five principal opponents are be- 
yond the reach of all argument, and cannot reply to the fierce and 
vehemently-worded attacks that he has made on them. ‘The great 
double objection to the credibility of the primitive history which Mr. 
Dyer defends lies in the impossibility or improbability of the events, 
and on the alleged absence of contemporary evidence. Sir G. C. Lewis 
and others assert that if any authentic records of the ancient institu- 
tions of Rome ever existed, they had for the most part perished in the 
Gallic conflagration and through other casualties, before the second 
Punic war. Livy tells us that this was really the case. But it is observ- 
able that he does not say that a// the ancient records perished, but only 
the greater part of them. Accordingly, Mr. Dyer maintains that among 
those that did not perish were the Annales Maximi, and he quotes 
Cicero for a proof of the existence of these documents. It would cer- 
tainly seem from the passage cited that certain old records bearing this 
name existed in Cicero’s time, but whether the series extended beyond 
the year 404 B.0., the supposed year of the eclipse mentioned by that 
writer, is doubtful. The testimony of Clodius, on the other hand, to 
the falsification of the old records of the city, even supposing him to 
include the Annales Maximi, which he does not specify, is, in our 
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opinion, unsatisfactory. Again, it must be conceded to the sceptical 
school that Livy, who if these annals existed would surely have con- 
sulted them, gives no indication of his acquaintance with them. Mr. 
Dyer cites evidence favourable to the conservative view ; but though 
favourable, so far as it goes, it is scarcely such as will convince the 
historical sceptic. Then, even if we admit, what on the whole it is 
reasonable to admit, that the annals reach up to about the time of the 
Gallic conflagration, we cannot be sure that they reach beyond that 
time, nor can we ascertain what was the precise nature of these and 
other records that survived the fire. “The most ancient materials for 
Roman history,”’ says Sir G. C. Lewis, “ were doubtless unconnected 
stories, rotes of legal usages and of constitutional forms and other 
entries in the Pontifical books.” Both the sceptical and the credulous 
historian are pretty closely agreed on this point. Some historical 
facts in the regal period, then, must surely be registered in Dionysius 
or Livius. But disjointed memoranda are not a history, and the 
Livian paraphrase, modelled after Fabius Pictor and other myth- 
reporting historiographers, is such a legendary mosaic that it is diffi- 
cult to say, when we have removed the palpably impossible, what is the 
residuum of truth which we are to expect. All agree in rejecting what 
we have called the impossible; most agree in rejecting the highly 
improbable ; but the less improbable and the probable are the subject 
of incessant debate. The foundation legend of Rome was, Mr. Dyer 
allows, invented, but he thinks the belief in the apotheosis of Romulus 
originated at the time of his death. He argues that the Sabine 
rape may not be altogether mythical; he gives up the story of 
Numa’s birthday as a fable; he is willing to understand the con- 
spiracy of the sons of Ancus as an attempt of the patricians to get 
rid of the Tarquinian dynasty; he even admits the presence of 
a symbolical element in at least one of these stories, while 
contending for the existence of all the seven kings of Rome and 
the authenticity of the outline as a whole. He struggles hard to sub- 
stantiate the reality of the first two kings of Rome. Schwegler impugns 
the actual existence of Romulus, a god and a son of a god, and Numa, 
a mortal, but married to a goddess. After all that Mr. Dyer has 
written, we still find the improbable where he finds the probable, and 
we are not at all convinced that Romulus ever did exist, or that his 
regal chronology can be accepted as probable. His king Romus is 
little better than the old Romulus, and the quintuple confusion, Romus, 
Remus, Romulus, Rhamnes, Roma, makes us feel as though we had 
lost our way in a pathless wood. His vindication of a Greek formula 
for Rome has something to be said for it, but does not coerce our judg- 
ment. With regard to the admittedly-probable element in the history 
or legend of Rome, something might be written, starting from the 
admissions of Sir G. C. Lewis and Schwegler, with a view to ascertaining 
what materials could fairly be got out of this history that all might 
be willing to receive, and how far these materials would be available 
for the construction of a true story, not on the typical or divination 
ome. but on a positive or matter-of-fact procedure. Mr. Dyer’s 
borious essay should be consulted by all who are disposed to mal- 
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the attempt, and welcomed as a contribution towards the possible solu- 
tion of this unsettled question, though we are not sanguine as to the 
success of the enterprise. 

Who was Junius ? is another of those unsettled questions that may 
now perhaps be dismissed as sufficiently settled, or as absolutely 
insoluble. To the evidence adduced by Lord Macaulay we may now 
add that accumulated by the late Mr. Joseph Parkes.!® This evidence 
is not indeed of a direct character, but depends, as Mr. Merivale, the 
editor and continuator of Mr. Parkes’s book, observes, on the extra- 
ordinary number of convergent lines of reasoning, all tending in the - 
same direction, and still more, perhaps, in the total absence of anything 
like disproof. Part of this evidence consists in the indications afforded 
by Sir Philip Francis of the existence of a guarded mystery, of a secret 
to be anxiously and carefully preserved. His was a mind habitually 
and excessively fearful of detection. Occasional conversational ex- 
pressions, critical passages in his papers cancelled or cut out with scissors, 
comparison of statements in letters, the exhibition of a knowledge of 
a certain kind, limited by the years Francis had numbered, supply a 
very strong constructive argument that the author of these celebrated 
letters was none other than Sir Philip. The work in which this fresh . 
evidence will be found is not a formal discussion of the authorship, but 
a comprehensive biography of the assumed writer of those letters. The 
greater part of the first volume was written by Mr. Parkes, and consists 
of a life of Francis down to 1768, “ including a most minute and search- 
ing enquiry into his probable authorship of most of the political corre- 
spondence of the Public Advertiser to that date. This brings us down 
to the Junius period. For that period Mr. Merivale has examined an 
abundance of materials collected by Mr. Parkes, and has compressed 
into proportionate bulk the ample materials left by Francis himself. 
The result is a comprehensive and valuable “Life” of a remarkable 
man, which if sometimes tedious and wanting concentration, contains 
much that is illustrative of the times, supplies a fund of political 
information, instructs us by judicious comment, and entertains us 
with piquant reflections, ingenious aphorisms, or striking personal 
narrative. Sir Philip Francis, born in 1740, was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Philip Francis, the translator of Horace and Demos- 
thenes, an epicurean and even free-thinking clergyman. On leaving 
St. Paul’s School, Philip, through his father’s interest with Lord 
Holland, obtained an appointment as clerk in the Secretary of 
State’s office. At nineteen years of age he accompanied General Bligh 
to the French coast ; and before twenty he took part in Lord Kinnoul’s 
mission to the Portuguese court. In the same year (1760) he acted 
as occasional amanuensis to Lord Chatham, and in 1763 became first 
clerk in the War-office. In 1773, after his return from a continental 
tour, Francis accepted the appointment of member of the new Council 
of India, with a salary of 10,0002. a year. While in India he hada 
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severe struggle with Warren Hastings, and ultimately a quarrel, which 
ended in a duel. In the famous trial of that high-handed Governor- 
General, the House of Commons refused to allow the name of Francis 
to be included in the list of the managers of the impeachment, arguing 
that his personal enmity disqualified him from taking the part of a 
prosecutor. Among his intimates at this time was Burke, who con- 
stantly availed himself of the local knowledge of this bitterest of 
Hastings’ enemies. Afterwards, in the great Whig split, during the 
excesses of the French Revolution, Burke and Francis took opposite 
. sides, Francis continuing to follow the leadership of Fox. His ambi- 
tion, however, was disappointed, for when he solicited the office of 
Governor-General from that statesman during his brief tenure of power 
in 1806, he was offered the government of the Cape, which he refused 
to accept. In his later years Sir Philip Francis, who had been pre- 
sented with a Civil Knight-Companionship of the Order of the Bath 
by Lord Grenville, lived in close retirement. Sir Philip was twice 
married. His death took place on December 23,1818. Sir Philip 
Francis had a fine but severe taste, and a robust intellect. He was an 
eminently well-informed man, and his classical attainments were pro- 
bably superior to those of Charles Fox. An eager, passionate politi- 
cian, he mingled in every public movement for sixty years. He was 
distinguished as a debater ; he was disinterested in the service of the 
State; he was sincerely patriotic. But, if we may judge from expres- 
sions in his own papers, his was an unsympathetic and unamiable 
nature. Among all the men of mark whom he knew, there was not 
one whom he steadily admired, scarcely one whom he did not revile or 
disparage. Yet this cynical disposition was not incompatible with 
family atfection or practical beneticence to his friends. Neither was 
Francis an ungenerous man; and, in circumstances in which he might 
have augmented his wealth at the expense of his conscience, he 
was singularly free from corruption. His reputation as an author 
stands or falls with the argument which assumes him to be Junius. 
Essays, however, or fragments of essays by him will be found in these 
volumes, which testify to his general ability, his direct grasp of a sub- 
ject, and his clear discernment of the real issue involved, undistracted 
by collateral considerations—as in his estimate of the great English 
revolution under Charles I., and the French tornado of 1789. 

The final blast of that terrific storm, in one of its most deadly crises, 
is the subject of a grave and thoughtful narrative by an extreme 
Republican author, M. Jules Claretie, “ Les derniers Montagnards.”’ !7 
In the opinion of their vindicator, the fall of Robespierre, to which 
this party contributed, was in reality the fall of the Republic. The 
Thermidorians designed not only to overthrow the “tyrant,” but to 
overthrow popular liberty and right, perhaps in their own interest, 
perhaps in that of the Bourbons, though the Coming Man proved to be 
a certain Corsican adventurer, of whose accession to power no one had 
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dreamt. The especial representative men of the Republican party, the 
few among the faithless still faithful found, were Gilbert Roume, Ernest 
Dominique Frangois Joseph Duquesnoy, Jean Michel Daroy, Pierre 
Bourbotte, Pierre Amable Soubrany, Jean Marie Claude Alexandre 
Goujon. To the reaction that followed the overthrow of Robespierre 
these last of the Romans opposed a determined will. They were the 
popular heroes of the insurrection of Prairial in the year III. (1795), 
when the Convention was invaded, and the cry of the starving, despair- 
ing populace went up—* Bread and the Constitution of ’93,” and the 
highly-significant, if Quixotic, demand was made by one solitary voice 
in the Assembly for the arrest of all knaves and cowards. From their 
own point of view, the men whom M. Claretie undertakes to vindicate 
were not all qualified to play their part in this rather general arrest. 
The fortune of war was, however, against them, and, instead of arrest- 
ing others, they got arrested themselves.. With inevitable death before 
them they attempted, most of them successfully, to anticipate the 
stroke of the guillotine, and this not from weakness, but under an heroic 
impulse. Flight was possible, but they refused to fly. They remained 
to brave condemnation, and their suicide was not a desertion but an 
affirmation—a majestic, logical termination to an elevated and philo- 
sophical career. M. Claretie expresses the conviction that this History 
of the Deputies of Prairial, based as it is on original documents, will 
be found a complete record of this tumultuous episode. 

Of a different kind, but relating to the same general subject, the 
French Revolution, is the work entitled “Tableau de la Révolution 
Frangaise,’ by Adolphe Schmidt, of the University of Jena, of which 
one volume only lies on our table. These hitherto inedited papers 
of the department of the Secret Police of Paris, are collected from 
the Royal, Republican, and Imperial Archives of France, and are 
accompanied with comments, not in the language of the editor, who is 
a German, but in that of the documents they illustrate, with the view 
of satisfying his foreign readers, while presenting the educated of his 
own countrymen with notes written in a language which they can 
understand. These papers have little relation, the author tells us, 
to purely political or diplomatic affairs, but they elucidate the struggle 
of parties and popular sentiment, and furnish important materials for 
the revolutionary history of the struggle of parties. The documents 
in the first volume of the work are ranged under three heads :—1. The 
fall of royalty and the commencement of the republic. 2. The second 
administration of Roland and the close of the career of Louis XVI. 
3. The fall of the Gironde and the ascendancy of the Montague. 

The event of the 9th Thermidor aided materially in facilitating the 
escape of M. de Barante, the father of the historian and the subject of 
M. Guizot’s charming memoir? Born on the 10th of June, 1782, 





18 “Tableaux de la Révolution Frangaise, publiés sur les Papiers inédits du 
Département et de la Police Secr8te de Paris.” Par Adolphe Schmidt, Professor 
d’ Histoire & I’ Université de Jéna, Tome premier. Leipzig : Veil and Company. 
1867. 

19 ««M, de Barante: A Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical.” By M. 
Guizot. Translated by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1867. 
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Prosper de Barante, whose ancestors were merchants, self-promoted 
to the rank of territorial proprietors in Auvergne, and who dropped 
the surname of Brugiére to take the name of the estate which they 
purchased, witnessed and shared the seven successive régimes which 
have since been the lot of France. Lovingly nursed by his mother, 
carefully trained and educated by both parents, the youth became a 
student in the Ecole Polytechnique. Devoted to the natural sciences 
and disliking mathematics, the boy ran away from school when he was 
about eighteen, and hid the fact from his parents. After this he led 
a studious and solitary life, spending a part of each year with his 
father, who about this time became a widower, and who, in 1802, was 
made préfet of Genoa. Here Prosper associated with clever and en- 
lightened men, among others with M. Necker, and enjoyed the sweet 
and brilliaut friendship of his gifted daughter at Coppet. In 1805 he 
produced his first book. Though it found no favour with the Academy, 
it has since gone through seven editions, and exhibits, according to M. 
Guizot, undoubted talent and a genuine power of thought. In the 
following year the young clerk in the home department, for such was 
then Prosper de Barante, obtained the appointment of Auditor of 
State at Berlin. In 1807 we find him holding a similar appointment 
in Silesia. One of his letters, which had been opened by the Govern- 
ment, and which, if imprudent, betrayed no want of judgment, was the 
occasion of his recall. He was now nominated to the sous-préfecture 
of Bressiure, where he cultivated the friendship of Madame de la Roche- 
jacquelein, and listened to a recital of her experiences and those of 
various Vendéan officers. His narrative of the memoirs of this lady is 
described by his biographer as a short historical epic, written, as it 
were, by a companion of the hero. At twenty-six years of age the 
Emperor made him Préfet of La Vendée. M. de Barante saw, almost 
from the first, the hollowness of the Imperial system, and the chimerical 
nature of the schemes of the subjugator of Europe: a man whose 
vocation was obviously to establish nothing solid and lasting. In 1811 
he married Mademoiselle Césarine d’ Houtetot, the sister of one of his 
intimate friends. From 1813 to 1814 he filled the post of préfet in the 
Loire Inférieur. At an earlier period M. de Barante had predicted the 
ruin of the Emperor, intoxicated by his victories. “ A day will come,” 
he had said to his friends at Bressiure, “ when he will attempt the im- 
possible, and fail. ‘Then you will see the Bourbon back again.” ‘The 
day came. The prophet saw his vision realized, and accepted both events. 
M. de Barante adhered to the House of Bourbon. In 1815-20 we find 
him privy councillor, superintendent of casual revenue, a member of 
the chamber of deputies in 1815, and then of the chamber of peers, to 
which the king summoned himin 1819. His political career terminates 
with the secession from the Cabinet of the Duc de Richelieu. In 1820 
a new epoch of influential activity began, and literature, philosophy, 
home and foreign history, became his chosen occupation. Among his 
works may be enumerated “ Histoires de la Convention Nationale et du 
Directoire Exécutif,” “ Vie Politiquede M. Royer-Collard,” “ Reflexions 
sur les Cuvres Politiques de Jean Jacques Rousseau,” “ Questions 
Constitutionnelles,” and his great historical work, “ Histoire des Dues de 
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Bourgogne.” M. de Barante died in November, 1866, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. His biographer, who is but a few years younger, 
claims him for the party of good scnse and morality, which is, of 
course, M. Guizot’s own party. We have no room fo discuss the 
question here; but we do not think that the- party which claims 
for itself this title has an adequate conception of the great problems 
of our time. The memoir which we have just noticed originally 
appeared in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ The English transla- 
tion, by the accomplished author of “John Halifax,” is the only 
form in which we know it. It reads like a graceful and happy 
version. 

The principles of the French revolution were held in abhorrence in 
England. The mob itself was all for Church and State. In Birming- 
ham, the scientific Unitarian, Dr. Priestley, is said to have been disliked 
not so much for his political principles “as on account of his religious 
creed, of believing in one supreme and eternal God.” An account of 
the riots in which Priestley’s philosophical apparatus was destroyed, 
may be read, with a great deal of curious illustrative matter, in Mr. 
Langford’s “ Century of Birmingham Life,” a work of which one volume 
only is yet published. We have found the pictures of life contained in 
this volume quite as interesting as could be expected.*° ‘The book is 
a compilation in which advertisements, paragraphs, and reports, are 
inserted in chronological order and under different heads, interspersed 
with explanatory remarks, and forming a sort of continuous if hetero- 
geneous narrative, reflecting each shade of the many-coloured and varied 
existence during the hundred years ending with 1841. The admirers 
of the good old times may turn over these entertaining and informing 
pages and see how like, in many respects, the world’s yesterdays in the 
Homestead of the sons of Berm are like its to-days. The food riots of 
1867 are paralleled by the tumultuous assemblages all over the country 
less than a hundred years ago ; Birmingham, however, being honourably 
distinguished by the peaceful conduct of its inhabitants. In 1759, the 
roughs were excellently represented by the gentlemen, calling them- 
selves collectors, stopping stage coaches, plundering lonely travellers, 
knocking men off their horses, and performing other exploits on the 
highways. In those days locomotion was slow and sedate. Coaches 
were advertised to “fly” at the rate of six or eight miles an hour: 
Sabbatarians stood up for their bitter observance practices; incen- 
diaries wrote threatening letters ; servants were the greatest plagues of 
life; spring steel hoops were made in the neatest fashion, and at the 
lowest prices. How should we like to have lived in the days of im- 
passable roads and “ Brummagem’”’ coinage, perpetual robberies, and 
perpetual hangings? in the days when an exacting post-mistress 
required a halfpenny for every letter that she delivered, or in the days 
when meeting-houses were torn down, gentlemen’s houses fired, and 
men paraded the streets armed with bludgeons, and shouting Church 





20 «A Century of Birmingham Life; or, a Chronicle of Local Events from 
1741 to 1841.” Compiled and Edited by John Alfred Langford. Vol. I. Bir- 
mingham: Osborne. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1868. 
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and King ? Bad as our own times are, it would be difficult to find 
better. Birmingham life, however, does not exemplify only the dark 
side of human nature. In Birmingham, Priestley earned the title of 
the founder of pneumatic Chemistry ; in Birmingham James Watt 
perfected the steam engine, and Matthew Boulton exhibited his in- 
domitable energy ; in Birmingham, William Murdock invented light- 
ing by gas, and Attwood, Scholefield, and their compeers, supported 
the movement which ended in the Reform Bill of 1832. In short, 
Mr. Langford has shown that Birmingham, with a name that has an 
antiquity of 800 years or more, has been honourably distinguished 
in the various aspects of thought and action from the year 1741, 
when it was a little hardware village, down to the present time when 
it has become in reality the “ Midland Capital of the reali.” 

More than thirty years before the period at which Mr. Langford 
commences his century of Birmingham life, was born in the parish of 
Rothiemay, in Banffshire, the Shepherd Astronomer, James Ferguson,” 
Dr. Henderson has printed Ferguson’s own account of his life, supple- 
mented by an extended memoir, in a handsome volume. His home 
education, his three months’ schooling, his study of the motion of the 
stars while in the employ of Alexander Middleton and James Glashan, 
as farm-servant, his instruction by Cautley in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and the Elements of Geometry, the kindness shown him by Lady 
Dipple, his attempt to study medicine, his efforts as a portrait 
painter, his career as a lecturer, his thirty years’ residence in London, 
are all described in the autobiographical portion of this volume. The 
second portion of the work, the extended memoir, is long and elaborate. 
With biographical notices, the author has connected an explanatory 
memorandum detailing and explaining Ferguson’s various mechanical 
Inventions, and accompanying his commentary with numerous 
illustrative engravings. ‘To a mechanical student these elucidations 
may be very attractive; but the lay reader will hardly find his idea of 
a biography realized in Dr. Henderson’s diagrams and explanations. 
The chief merit of this remarkable man is that of a diffuser of 
scientific knowledge. A popular writer, he has, as Sir David Brewster 
tells us, illustrated the discoveries of others, and accommodated them 
to the capacities of his readers. Ferguson was no mathematician. 
To the day of his death he never understood Euclid. His genius was 
that of a scientific contriver and improver. He had a wonderful 
mechanical talent. It was happy for him that he found in his scientific 
pursuits occupation and interest, for his domestic life was sad enough. 
His marriage was a misfortune. His daughter, the secret of whose 
strange disappearance Dr. Henderson has succeeded in discovering—was 
unaccountably Jos¢,—really inveigled out of her father’s house by a 
“noble lord” and his friends. But we must refer the reader for the 
particulars of this history to the book itself. 





21 “Life of James Ferguson, F.R.S., in a brief Autobiographical Account and 
further extended Memoir.” With numerous Notes and Illustrative Engravings. 
By E. Henderson, LL.D, Edinburgh, London, and Glasgow: A. Fullarton 
and Co, 1867. 
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We have a little work now to notice which can scarcely be called 
historical or biographical, except by courtesy. This work is a ficti- 
tious narrative in which most of ‘the dramatis persone are real men 
and women.” This tale of “The Great Stanley, or James seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Countess Charlotte de la Tremouille, in 
their land of Man,” is interspersed with notices of Manx manners, 
customs, laws, legends, and fairy tales, and copiously illustrated from 
Manx scenery and antiquities. It is compiled by the Rev. J. Cum- 
ming, the present incumbent of St. John’s, Bethnal Green, from official 
and other documents existing in the Isle of Man. Mr. Cumming, 
formerly vice-principal of King William’s College in that antique- 
mannered island, where the self-elective Keys of the lower house of 
the insular legislature have only within the last year been transformed 
into representatives of the people, is well versed in the archeology of 
the country which he seeks to illustrate. The story which he has 
given to the world is probably more interesting from its antiquarian 
and historical lore than as a miniature novel. We are not so sure 
that his hero was as deserving of our admiration as his biographer re- 
presents. His law for fining and mutilating those who slandered 
spiritual and temporal authorities, his odious spy-system, the free- 
quarterage of soldiers on the people, and his assertion of a certain feudal 
right, which was, in fact, an unsettling of all the landed titles of the 
island and the regular course of descent of property, incline us to form 
a less favourable opinion of the great Stanley than that formed by Mr. 
Cumming. On the other hand, the author does his best to vindicate 
the popular hero, Illiam Dhong, the victim of a pretended trial insti- 
tuted to avenge a father’s blood by Charles, Earl of Derby. Mr. 
Cumming argues that in urging the claims of the people on the 
Countess of Derby, William Christian (for such was the real name of 
this supposed traitor) was only acting the part which the good Bishop 
Thomas Wilson acted fifty years after when he obtained from the 
tenth Earl of Derby, the then lord of the Isle of Man, the famous act 
of Settlement, which has been called the Manx Magna Charta, wherein 
his lordship restored to the people their ancient tenures which had been 
uncertain for near one hundred years. With his narrative Mr. Cum- 
ming has gracefully blended allusions to the old traditions and usages 
of this isle of the sea-kings ; to the Tynwald Hill, where the laws were 
promulgated and state affairs transacted ; the Lhaa Boaldyn, or Day of 
Baal’s Fire, a relic of heathenism celebrated on May day, on the eve 
of which the mountains blazed with fire, and the children spread 
primroses and Lent lilies at the doors of the principal houses to pre- 
vent the entrance of the fairies. Mr. Cumming, too, has a curious 
passage in which he traces up the origin of the “ Derby” of world- 
wide fame to a gathering of English exiles on the 28th of July, to 





2 «<The Great Stanley, or James Seventh Earl of Derby, and his noble 
Countess Charlotte de la Tremouille,”’ &c. Copiously illustrated from Manx 
Scenery and Antiquities. By Alfred D. Lemon and J. T. Blight, &c. By the 
Rev. J. Cumming, M.A., PGS, Incumbent of St. John’s, Betunal Green, 
London, London: William Mackintosh. 1867. 
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witness the race run by horses bred in the Isle of Man, for the silver 
cup, instituted as a prize by the Great Stanley, James the seventh 
Earl of Derby. 

More purely biographical in its character is a spirited little volume 
by Mrs. Valentine, a descendant of five generations of seamen, 
a lady who passed part of her childhood on board Nelson’s own ship 
the “ Victory.”> It is called “Sea Fights,” and contains brief de- 
scriptions of above thirty of the great deeds achieved by our most 
renowned captains on the waters from Sluys to Navarino. It seems 
well suited to the requirements of adventurous boys with a taste for 
reading. 

Our next work has a legitimate title to a place on the historical 
book-shelf. The third and concluding volume of Mr. Marshman’s 
“ History of India’”’** commences with Lord William Bentinck’s adminis- 
tration, 1828-35 ; traverses the periods of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s ad- 
ministration, 1835-36 ; of Lord Auckland’s, 1836-42; Lord Ellen- 
borough’s, 1842-44 ; Lord Hardinge’s, 1844-48 ; and Lord Dalhousie’s, 
1848-56. The narrative is interesting throughout, never tedious from 
excess of detail, or obscure from too much compression. Mr. Marsh- 
man has a flowing, yet not too facile pen; he writes in quiet yet 
vigorous language ; his judgment is sound; and if his bias is generally 
favourable to our Indian policy he is sufficiently conscientious and 
impartial to condemn an ill-advised and disastrous measure like the 
Affghan expedition, or a benevolent rascality like the annexation of 
Scinde. A great admirer of Lord Dalhousie’s genius, he defends his 
policy, and vindicates his memory with simple, straightforward, in- 
telligible arguments. As regards the annexation of Pegu, he remarks 
that the inhabitants hailed with rapture the prospect of passing 
under British rule, and he shows how the change from Burmese 
oppression to the Company’s administration has resulted in the 
improvement of trade, in the increase of population, in the establish- 
ment of sanitary appliances, of facilities of intercourse, and in a 
revenue which exceeds expenditure. As regards the annexation of 
Oude, he argues that the sovereignty was extinguished under special 
orders from home, and not by the independent act of the Governor- 
General; not indeed that Mr. Marshman is of opinion that Lord 
Dalhousie would have been to blame if he had himself annexed this 
province, for he holds, with Mr. J. S. Mill, that the assumption of the 
Government of Oude was the fulfilment of a sacred obligation to the 
people, which, though acknowledged, had been treated for half a 
century with entire disregard. As for Nana Sahib and his pension, he 
shows that his adoptive father, Bajee Rao, was a simple annuitant, 
and that the grant of £100,000 a year was a purely personal and 
not an hereditary allowance. As to the appropriation of Sattara, Jhansi, 
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and Nagpore, he defends Lord Dalhousie’s refusal to commit their 
government to three lads, on the ground that he was authorized by 
the ancient law of India, and the order of his superiors in England, 
to incorporate those States with the territories of the paramount 
power. Neither was Lord Dalhousie in any way accountable for the 
mutiny. He protested against the withdrawal of military force from 
India; he did not create the mutiny by his annexation policy, for with the 
exception of Oude and Jhansi, none of the annexed provinces turned 
against us, and the great independent princes, Sindia, Holkar, the Nizam, 
remained faithful to the British Government throughout. The mutiny 
he holds, with Sir John Lawrence, had its origin in the army itself, 
the approximate cause being the cartridge affair and nothing else. 
Having thus exculpated Lord Dalhousie, our author indicates the many 
examples of his administration in the organization of public instruc- 
tion, in the augmentation of its various resources, the increase of its 
revenue, the improvement of internal navigation, and the construction 
of roads and canals. In particular he instances the completion of the 
Ganges canal, which equals the aggregate length of all the lines of the 
four greatest canals in France, and records the exertions made by the 
Governor-General for securing a system of railroads,.thus reinforcing 
the arguments and efforts of Sir Macdonald Stephenson, Mr. Andrew, 
and Mr. Chapman, the founder of the Great India Peninsular Railway. 
Mr. Marshman insists on the inestimable advantage which India 
derives from her annexation to England. He sums up his estimate 
of Lord Dalhousie’s character and career with the remark, “ If he had 
little imagination for the sensitive feelings of princes who represented 
ancient and effete dynasties, the absence of it was in some degree com- 
pensated by his compassion for their misgoverned subjects, and his 
administration was distinguished throughout by his incessant efforts to 
benelit the people, whether in our own territories or independent 
states.” 

The last work on our list, “ La Révolution Religieuse,” by M. Huet, 
is a welcome testimony to the gradual spread of the profound histori- 
cal criticism of the great school of Tiibingen. Though not a servile 
follower of Baur, or Zeller, the author in general adopts their results. 
His treatise is divided into four books. The first sketches the gene- 
ral character of the religious revolution of our time; the different 
phases of modern criticism as represented by Strauss, Baur, Renan ; 
and examines the sources of the “ Life of Jesus.” The second book treats 
of the Jesus of history, according to the conception formed of him by 
M. Huet. ‘The third narrates the rise and progress of Christianity, 
does justice to Baur’s view of the old Jew Christian party, and to his 
masterly essay on the Fourth Gospel; and treats of the influence and 
destiny of this religion. In the fourth and concluding book the 
author notices the contest between science and orthodoxy, estimates 
the respective movements which characterize existing Judaism, Pro- 
testantism, and Catholicism, and announces the ultimate realization 
of a philosophical theism, and of an interdependence of nations, con- 
stituting one believing and fraternal human family. 
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OVELS, like bonnets, have their fashions. For the last four years 

sensation has been the rage. The feast of reason has consisted 

of murder, bigamy, and detectives. Now, however, we seem to be on 

the eve of a change. In the very first novel! which we take up, we 
find the hero making the following avowal— 


“T would emphasize the fact that my associations in life were, to a certain 
extent, amongst intellectual men and refined women, and though I have re- 
frained from depicting drawing-rooms, scenes of luxury and elegance, the 
rustling of silks, the flutter of fans, the noiseless footfalls of lacqueys on velvet 
carpets, the clumps of wax lights with their tender-tinted souls, the clink of 
the Dresden tea-service, or the low buzz of conversation from the lips of lords 
and ladies lounging on gilt fauteuils, it must not be supposed that such scenes 
(a little more real, perhaps,) were unknown to me; but as they are described 
by pens more or less eminent, in almost every novel one takes up, I have con- 
fined myself to a portraiture of the more vulgar truth of my working life, and 
of the events which occurred in my humble home in Mrs. Skinner’s lodgings.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 291, 292. 

Doubtless Mr. Sydney Whiting could describe all this, and make 
even wax-lights interesting, but if he had done so, we should have 
missed Mrs Skinner and The O’Aisey, both of whom would have been 
a great loss. The last is a real creation, humorous and true to life. 
The story is not good, looked upon as astory. The scenes are, how- 
ever, when individually taken, most interesting, because so truthfully 
drawn. The style, too, is epigrammatic. But though, as we have said, 
Mr. Whiting’s scenes, especially those of London literary life, are 
truthfully drawn, yet these last do not convey, in our opinion, the 
whole truth. The shadows, though deep, are not deep enough. The 
light is too bright. Not all of us, who are literary men, have, like 
the hero of Mr. Whiting’s tale, noble relatives and friends who own 
shooting-boxes. Our luck does not come so easily as his, though we 
drink the full cup of all his troubles. This is the great fault of all 
tales of London literary life, even of Thackeray’s “ Pendennis.” The 
world only hears of the successful writers. The great charm, however, 
of the book is The O’Aisey. He is, so far as we are aware, unique in 
English literature. And yet every literary man knows some O’ Aisey, 
with his unblushing good-natured impudence, and utter want of all 
principle and, morality. It is difficult to give a fair idea of his cha- 

racter by any amount of extracts. His character, in short, makes 
the book. 

“There are two things impossible to describe, a battle and a ball,” 
said the Duke of Wellington. We may now add a third—one of Mr, 
Henry Kingsley’s novels. He possesses a very slight notion of art, 





1 “The Romance of a Garret : a Tale of London Life.” By Sydney Whiting, 
author of ‘‘ Heliond’,” &c. London: Chapman and Hall, 1867. 
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His style is of the order which has been well described as that of 
beginning your sentences yourself, and leaving God Almighty to finish 
them. We never know what is going to happen. His first chapter 
in “Sileote of Sileotes” begins with a description of sleeping children 
and ends with a desperate fight with poachers. And so Mr. Kingsley 
proceeds in his happy-go-lucky fashion. The only impression left upon 
our mind by the book is that of a number of words like Cavour, La 
Marmora, and Fanti, names which, Mr. Kingsley tells us, “sound like 
the ringing of silver bells ;” a great deal of fighting, a man who walks 
down a thunderstorm, and a princess with a real revolver and the finest 
sapphire in Europe, who finally goes mad. As Mr. Kingsley with 
engaging frankness admits, when he comes to the turning point and 
climax of his story, “it is very difficult to know what to say, and what 
to leave unsaid. The reader must place himself in the situation.” 
Now, this we hold to be the touchstone of the artist—to know what to 
say. Mr. Henry Kingsley seldom does know what to say, and either 
supplies the place of thought with tall talk, or, as in this case, leaves 
the reader to fill up the blank, The novel, however, certainly cannot be 
called dull, but its liveliness is not of a high order of art. To us it is re- 
freshing to turn from Mr. Kingsley’s wild production to Dr. Norman 
Macleod’s artistic story. Dr. Macleod’s style is admirable. He pos- 
sesses, too, many of the best qualities which make a novelist. His 
humour springs from the heart. His descriptions of nature show him to 
be, if not a poet, at least to possess the feelings of a poet. His keen in- 
sight and power of analysis enable him todraw not mere stock characters, 
but real living men and women, like the serjeant and his wife. Scotland, 
we believe, does not regard novels with peculiar favour. The “Starling” 
ought, however, not only to overcome their prejudices in this matter, 
but their narrow-mindedness in some others. In many respects, especi- 
ally in the way in which he draws the lower Scotch orders, Dr. Macleod 
reminds us of George Eliot’s powers. He has the same gift, if we may 
so call it, of ventriloquism—of really reporting what people do say. 
His Scotch, too, is genuine Scotch. But above his artistic power we 
value the spirit of the tale, Such a story as this, with the fine manly 
character of the serjeant, ought, in these days of vile sensationalism, to 
be doubly welcomed. We emphatically commend it to all our readers, 
with a hope that it may be put in the hands of the young, for its 
healthy tone and generous sentiments. No one can read it without 
having their better nature deeply stirred. 

In her preface, Mrs. Wood states that “ A Life’s Secret’ does “ not 
appear to me so eligible for republication, as some works that I have 
written.” She, however, republishes it by the request of friends. 
We know how bad poetry is whenever it is published by request, and 
how dull sermons are when published under similar circumstances. 
Mrs. Wood’s new novel suffers from the same law. It is as dull as 





3 ‘The Starling.” A Scotch Story. By Norman Macleod, D.D., one of Her 
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4 “A Life’s Secret.” By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “East Lynne.” 
London : Charles W. Wood. 1867. 
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the poetry, and as “ goody” as the sermons. The object of her tale 
is to put down strikes. Mr. Dickens had some idea that his mission 
was to put down the Court of Chancery, and to reform the New 
Poor Law Act. How far he has succeeded the world pretty well 
knows. Mrs. Wood might as well write a little tale about Consul 
Cameron, Mr. Layard, and Earl Russell, in the hopes of reforming 
the Foreign Office and making King Theodore listen to reason, as 
attempt to put an end to strikes by a two-volume novel. Besides, 
bricklayers do not, as a rule, subscribe to Mudie’s, and young ladies, 
who are the great devourers of Mrs. Wood’s novels, do not at present 
enjoy the suffrage. If Mrs. Wood has anything practical to say 
about strikes, and will put her views into the form of a pamphlet, 
we shall be most happy [to discuss the matter with her. In the 
meantime we must decline to go into the question, when the characters 
and circumstances are merely fictitious, and are made subservient to 
the author’s views and the exigencies of a two-volume novel. Such 
a statement of the case can be satisfactory to no one. The most 
sensible thing which we can find is a note appended to one of the 
chapters, by the editor of the magazine in which the story first 
appeared. “ Working men are perfectly right in combining to seek 
the best terms they can get, both as to wages and time: provided 
there be no interference with the liberty either of master or fellow- 
workmen.”—(vol. i. p. 220.) If this view of the case was only 
borne in mind, we should have a great deal less nonsense talked and 
written about strikes. 

“ Life’s Masquerade’ 5 is not so bad as it at first sight looks. The 
opening chapters are very weak. At this period of his tale, the author’s 
idea of description appears to bea free use of adjectives,somewhat in this 
style—“ the evening was lovely; the sunset glorious ; the deep blue 
of the eastern sky superb” (vol. i. 26),—and his idea of love, a free 
use of quotations. But he improves as he goes on. As the plot, too, 

radually developes, we become more interested with his characters. 
The author, however, as in the scene on the icebergs, has evidently 
sacrificed probability for the sake of heightening the interest. We 
wish, too, he would not use quite such fine words. With him a clerk 
never wins at billiards but always “ triumphs,” and a gentleman does 
not light but always “ignites” his cigar. The work, too, bears evi- 
dent marks of hasty writing. We should advise the author, who 
shows signs of being capable of better things, to try a shorter tale, 
and rigorously to prune off all incidents which are not actually re- 
quired for developing either the plot or the individual characters. 

Notwithstanding the words “Thomas Speight’ on the title page, 
we are inclined to attribute the authorship of “ Foolish Margaret ’’6 
to a woman. It is a long way in advance of the ordinary circulating 
library novel. Some of the characters, especially some of the women, 





5 ‘ Life’s Masquerade.” A Novel. In three volumes. London: Charles W. 


Wood. 1867. ; 
6 ** Foolish Margaret.” A Novel. By Thomas Speight. London: Charles 


W. Wood. 1867. 
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are drawn with force. Every now and then, too, we meet with true 
touches of nature. But as a whole, the tale drags. We become 
wearied with minute feminine details, which may be interesting enough 
to the writer, but to nobody else. 

It is impossible to criticise Thackeray’s “ Denis Duval.”? It would 
be like criticising some unfinished sketch by a mighty artist, when 
only the outlines of the figures are given, but where we can still perceive 
the majesty of the design, and faintly imagine what the beauty would 
have been when the work was complete. Such a work as this can 
only be looked upon with reverence and sadness,—reverence for the 
genius which it shows, sadness because that genius was taken away 
from us in all its strength. In “Denis Duval” Thackeray had 
found a new vein. His satire was as strong as when he wrote the 
first pages of “Vanity Fair,” but mellowed by time. Here and 
there, too, he shows touches of poetry, which is so lacking in his 
great novel. But criticism is out of place. One thing, however, the 
notes on “ Denis Duval” show, that novel-writing is not the easy matter, 
even in the case of a master like Thackeray, which it is commonly con- 
sidered. We would entreat novelists to read the supplement, and con- 
sider how carefully Thackeray had collected information upon the 
minutest points which he was going to touch ; how, too, he had made 
rough sketches of the places which he was about to describe. And if 
this labour is necessary in the case of Thackeray, how much more so 
must it be in the case of the ordinary novelist? Thackeray’s whole 
life was spent in a close observation of manners and men. The ordi- 
nary novelist sits down to write, without having a conception of what 
he is going to say. He generally knows neither manners nor men. 
To fill up three volumes is the height of his ambition. But as we have 
so often said, to write a good novel requires not merely peculiar genius, 
but indefatigable industry. Thackeray had both, and hence his suc- 
cess. And here we may take occasion to call attention to the new 
edition of “ Vanity Fair,’® which is brought out in its original form, 
with the original illustrations, at a remarkably cheap price. It is, 
perhaps, the only novel, with the exception of “ Romola,” which is likely 
to endure as long as the English language. Amongst other new edi- 
tions we must not forget that of “Sir Brook Fossbrooke.’”® The tale 
read, however, far better as a serial, than it does in its present form. 

Poetry seems now to flourish more in the north than in the south 
of England. Not long ago we noticed an admirable collection of 
Cumberland ballads, containing two songs by Miss Blamire, which are 
amongst the most beautiful and pathetic in our language. We have 
now a small volume by a Cumberland poet,!° which may be put on the 





7 “Denis Duval.” By W. M. Thackeray, author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” London : 


Smith, Elder and Co. 1867. 
s Library Edition of the Works of W. M. Thackeray: ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” Vol. I. 


Smith, Elder and Co. 1867. 
9 ‘*Sir Brook Fossbrooke.” By Charles Lever. Edinburgh : Blackwood and 


Sons: 1867. : - : , 
* Songs and Ballads.’ By John James Lonsdale. With a brief Memoir. 


10 
pondo® : George Routledge and Sons. 1867. 
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same shelf with Kirke White. Like Kirke White’s, Mr. Lonsdale’s 
life seems to have been marked by pain and disappointment. Like 
Kirke White, too, he died before his powers were fully developed. A 
delicate pathos and a vein of humour characterize his best pieces. 
Here, for instance, is the beginning of “ The Shipboy’s Letter,’ 
which shows one or two very homely and natural touches: 


‘“*Here’s a letter from Robin, father, 

A letter from o’er the sea, 

I was sure that the spark i’ the wick last night 
Meant there was one for me; 

And I laughed to see the postman’s face 
Look in at the dairy park, 

For you said it was so woman-like 
To put my trust in a spark. 


“ * Dear father, and mother, and granny, 
I write on the breech of a gun; 
And think as I sit at the port-hole, 
And look at the setting sun,— 
Father’s smoking his pipe beside you, 

While you ‘ holy-stone’ the porch, 
Or are getting clean rigging ready 
For to-morrow’s cruise to church. 


* You mustn’t be hard on the writing, 

For what with ropes and with tar, 

My fingers wont crook as they ought to, 
And spelling is harder far ; 

And every minute a lurch comes, 
And spoils the looks of my i’s; 

And I blot ’em instead of dot ’em, 
And I can’t get my words of a size.’ ” 


Here again is a stanza of a very different strain, from “ Robin’s 
Return ”— 
* And father said as the carol ceased, 
With a smile nigh like a tear, 
‘Christmas will scarce be Christmas, wife, 
If our boy should not be here.’ ” 


The second line is very striking and tender, and will remind the 
classical reader of daxpvoy yeXaoaoa. The other pieces in the volume are 
very unequal. Many of them should not have appeared. No collec- 
tion of Cumberland songs will, however, be perfect which does not 
include the “ Shipboy’s Letter” and “ Robin’s Return.” 

Mr. Lytton’s new volume of poems ! presents many difficulties to 
a reviewer. Mr. Lytton claims, as he has a right, a careful considera- 
tion for a work on which he has bestowed so much pains. “ Chronicles 
and Characters ” has in fact cost him no less than seven years’ labour. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Lytton possesses some of the great 
requisites fora poet. His ear is good, and his facility is wonderful. 





1 “Chronicles and Characters.” By Robert Lytton (Owen Meredith), In 
two volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 
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But he does not balance these qualities with others, which are still 
more valuable. He possesses plenty of fancy, but lacks imagination. 
With all his great gifts, command of language, power of versification 
and melody, he has but little real originality. He is not so mucha 
copyist, as an adapter. We have read “'Thanatos Athanatou ” several 
times. Each reading, however, instead of revealing new beauties, 
displayed its defects. It read at last like a confusion of Shelley, 
Goethe, and the author of “ Festus.” We do not for one moment mean 
in any way to accuse Mr. Lytton of plagiarism. He simply becomes 
so imbued with certain tones of thought, that he unconsciously repro- 
duces those tones. And this defect is still more seen in the second 
volume. To give an example of what we mean, let us take the 
following very pretty lines :— 
“Sometimes ‘neath dropping white rose-leaves 

I ride, and under gilded eaves 

Of garden bowers where, plucking flowers 

With scarlet skirts and stiff gold sleeves 

Between green walls, and two by two, 

King’s daughters, while just a few 

Faint harps make music mild, that falls 

Like mist from off the ivied walls 

Along the sultry corn, and stirs 

The hearts of far-off harvesters.” —(Vol. ii. p. 57.) 


No one would here dream of accusing Mr. Lytton of plagiarism,—but 
still it may well be doubted whether the passage would have been 
written if Mr. Tennyson had never lived. There is a Tennysonian ring 
about the lines, and we do not want an echo of Tennyson, but a new 
voice. So again, take the following dirge, which Mr. Lytton has 
rightly considered good enough to be republished :-— 


“Pluck the pale sky-coloured periwinkle, 
That haunts in dewy courts, and shuns the light; 
Gather dim violets and the wild eyebright, 
That green old ruin’d walls doth over-sprinkle ; 
And cull, to keep her company 
In death, rue, sage, and rosemary, 
And flowery thyme from the faint bed o’ the bee ; 
For they when summer’s o’er make savour sweet, 
To cherish winter ; strew black-spiked clove, 
And mint, and marjoram, to make my love 
A misty fragrance for her winding-sheet ; 
But pull not up red rng nor the rose, 
For these are daunting owers that live i’ the world’s gay shows.” 
Vol. ii., pp. 103, 104. 


Now these lines are also very pretty, and, if they did not remind us 
of others, would at once stamp the author asa poet. But unfortu- 
nately, they remind us of a dirge by Webster, the Elizabethan 
dramatist, where, substituting animals for flowers, the same tone of 
thought is found. Mr. Lytton’s poetry will not bear analysis. The lines 
on “ Richelieu ’’ and “ A Man of Science,” are quite unworthy of their 
subjects. The book, however, will be most likely popular with the public, 
whose tastes are not critical. Portions of it may even be read with 
pleasure. The piece which we like most is “ A Great Man.” 
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We know nothing of Sanscrit, and are therefore no judges of the merits 
of the translation of the Ritu Sanhara.!? The title, it appears, means an 
Assembly of Seasons, “ of which the Hindus reckon six, viz. Summer, 
Rains, Autumn, Winter, Dew, Spring.” The poems are certainly 
very highly-coloured. Some of the descriptions are, however, striking. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of spring :— 

“ Behold the warrior of Spring approach, 
Pointing his arrows with bright mango flowers ; 
Whos Vontition’s formed fc of clustering bees, 
To wound all hearts, O loved one, with desire.” 
And here is another, of autumn :— 


“Her lotus face with full-blown Kacas clad, 
Clinking her anklets with a joyful sound, 
*Midst amorous songs of swans ; and in her hand 
Holding a wand of half-ripe rice, on which 
Her finely-moulded limbs lean for support— 
Behold the Autumn comes, a lovely bride.” 


This last personification is quite Spenserian. We may add, that the 
translator has veiled the most erotic passages in Latin, a plan which 
we would recommend to Mr. Swinburne’s notice. 

We need do no more than call-attention to the second edition of Dr. 
Carlyle’s prose translation of Dante’s Inferno. It has long ago 
taken its place amongst the “ classics.” 

If the Americans go on writing so many excellent treatises on 
philology, we shall soon have to call the English the American lan- 
guage. The latest American writer!4 on the subject is one of the 
best. And we have especial reason for giving him commendation 
when we find him making this statement in his preface :—‘“ The chief 
matter of theory upon which my opinion has undergone any note- 
worthy modification is the part to be attributed to the onomatopoetic 
principle in the first steps of language-making. To this principle, 
at each revision of my views, I have been led to assign a higher 
efficiency, partly by the natural effect of a deeper study and clearer 
appreciation of the necessary conditions of the case, partly under the 
influence of valuable works upon the subject, recently issued.” As 
the onomatopoetic principle has been so constantly advocated in the 
pages of this Review, we can only congratulate ourselves in finding so 
able an ally in America as Professor Whitney. His eleventh chapter 
shows how thoroughly he has grasped the whole bearing of the 





12 « Ritu Sanhara ; or, Assemblage of Seasons.” Ascribed to Kalidasa, Trans- 
lated into English, from the Sanscrit, for the first time. By Satyam Jayati. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1867. 3 

48 Dante’s Divine Comedy: ‘The Inferno.” A Literal Prose Translation. 
With the Text of the Original collected from the best editions, and Explanatory 
Notes. By John A, Carlyle, M.D. Second Edition. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1867. 

14 « Language, and the Study of Language.” Twelve Lectures on the Prin- 
ciples of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
aud Instructor of Modern Languages in Yale College. London: W. Triibuer 
and Co. 1867. P 
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question. His remarks upon Professor Max Miiller’s opposite theory 
are so much to the point, that we feel we shall be doing a service by 
giving them the widest circulation that we are able :— 


Professor Max Miiller entirely rejects both these (the onomatopoetic and 
interjectional theories), stigmatizing them as ‘the bow-wow theory,’ and 
‘the pooh-pooh theory’ respectively, and adopts from a German authority 
(Professor Heyse, of Berlin). a third, which is abridged from his own state- 
ment as follows: ‘There is a law which runs through nearly the whole of 
nature, that everything which is struck rings. Each substance has its peculiar 
FIP... << It was the same with man, the most highly organized of Nature’s 
works ’—and soon. Man possessed an instinctive ‘faculty for giving articu- 
late expression to the rational conceptions of his mind.’ But ‘this creative 
faculty, which gave to each conception, as it thrilled for the first time through 
the brain, a phonetic expression, became extinct when its object was fulfilled.’ 
.. . » It is indeed not a little surprising to see a man of the acknowledged 
ability and great learning of Professor Miller, after depreciating and castin 
ridicule upon the views of others respecting so important a point, put ferment 
one of his own as a mere authoritative dictum, resting it upon nothing better 
than a fanciful comparison, which lacks every element of a true analogy, not 
venturing to attempt its support by a single argument, instance, or illustra- 
tion, drawn from either the nature or the history of language... . . In effect 
it explains the origin of ange? by a miracle, a special and omyieen 
capacity having been conferred for the purpose upon the first men, and with- 
drawn again from their descendants.”—pp. 427, 428. 

We deeply regret that we have not space to quote the whole of 
Professor Whitney’s criticism upon what has been well called the 
ding-dong theory. What we have quoted, will show the general 
soundness of his views. The whole of his chapter on the 
origin of language should be attentively studied by all those 
who are wavering between two opinions. Equally good are his remarks 
and criticisms upon the growth of the English language, and the 
grouping of languages by relationship. Professor Whitney always 
writes with a full command of his subject. If we took exception to 
anything, it would be to some of his derivations, as for instance, that of 
schooner—p. 38. We are surprised, too, to see no mention, in his 
account of picture-writing, of the Scandinavian Hallristningar. But, 
on the whole, the book is very fully written, and an immense deal of 
matter has been compressed intoa very small space. We strongly re- 
commend it, not merely to the general reader, but to the heads of 
schools for the use of the upper forms. The study of our own lan- 
guage is still sadly neglected. With such a handbook, however, as 
Professor Whitney’s, there can now be no excuse for ignorance. He 
has made the study of our language as interesting as a fairy tale. 

The most valuable contribution made of late years to Shakespeare 
literature is decidedly Mr. Dyce’s ninth volume.’® It fittingly con- 
cludes his edition of the poet’s works. In this case, Finis coronat opus. 
Mr. Dyce has now done for Shakespeare what Bloomfield did for 
ZEschylus,—given us a glossary of all the difficult passages and words. 
The present volume is, in fact, a dictionary to Shakespeare. The re- 
quirements for such an undertaking are manifold. Scholarship of a 





‘The Works of William Shakespeare” The Text revised by the Rev. 
William Dyce. In nine volumes. Vol. 1X. London: Chapman and Hall. 1867, 
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very rare order is necessary. Many gifts and accomplishments must 
meet in him who would be a commentator upon Shakespeare. In this 
case “to know something of everything, but everything of something,” 
is necessary for success. Not merely a knowledge of the contemporary 
literature of England in the sixteenth century is required, but in some 
degree of that of Europe. A man, too, must be something of a philo- 
logist, an archeologist, and a botanist to explain all the numerous 
allusions scattered up and down the plays. Finally, he must bring to 
his task a severely critical judgment. To say that we find all these 
qualifications united in Mr. Dyce would be to give him credit for 
powers such as perhaps no single man possesses, Where, however, 
his own knowledge fails, he always quotes from the best authorities. 
Where his own archeological researches are limited he gives us the 
opinion of Douce, and where his natural history fails him those of 
Yarrell, or Beisly. He brings, too, with him what is no slight quali- 
fication in a Shakespeare commentator, an imperturbably good temper. 
Once or twice, however, he recalls the memory of the pleasant ameni- 
ties which used to take place between German and English critics over 
a corrupt passage in a Greek play. We are not now, however, quite 
sure that a man isan utter villain because he happens to differ from us 
as to the meaning of a line which was written several hundred 
years ago, and which probably neither of us understand. Putting 
aside one or two fits of indignation against Dr. Ingleby and Mr. 
Collier, the general tone of the notes is excellent. Further, Mr. 
Dyce always gives credit where credit is due. Lastly, he has exercised 
a most proper judgment as to the length of the notes. How rich 
these notes are in information may be seen by a reference to such 
articles as “old” and “upspring.” Here Mr. Dyce’s philological 
knowledge comes into play. In the first instance he points out that 
the peculiar use of “old” for “very” is not confined to the English 
language, and gives us a happy parallel in the Italian “ vecchio.” In 
the second instance he shows by a reference to Karl Elze that the 
“upspring” is synonymous with the German “ hiiplauf,” and thus 
throws a light upon the meaning of the adjective “ swaggering,’ which 
Shakespeare applies to the dance. Mr. Dyce, in short, so to speak, 
flings a wider net than most other commentators. He is not only 
thoroughly at home with Florio, Barret, and Cotgrave, but with our 
old English dictionaries and modern glossaries. ‘Thus in the passage 
“ He'll lade it dry,” Keightley’s conjecture, “lay or ladle,” is given in 
the Cambridge Shakespeare. But there is no necessity for any altera- 
tion. As Mr. Dyce well observes, “lade is not an uncommon verb,” 
and he proceeds to quote from Coles’s Latin and English Dictionary— 
“To lade a river, decopulo, You may as well bid me lade the sea 
with a nut-shell.” Nor is it merely with dictionaries. and glossaries 
that Mr. Dyce is familiar. He seems to take a special delight in 
“capping ”’ other commentators with parallel passages and illustrations 
from the Elizabethan poets. Thus under “lullaby” we find—* That 
lullaby is unusual as a verb has been remarked by Mr. Halliwell, who 
cites an example of it: I subjoin another :— » 
“ Sweet sounds that all mens sences lullabieth.” 
Copley’s ‘Fig for Fortune.’ 1596. p. 59.” 
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It is not to be expected, however, amidst such a mass of matter, 
that we always agree with Mr. Dyce. Thus under “ Longpurples ” 
(p. 843) he quotes a passage from Mr. Beisly to show that the flower 
is Orchis mascula. We think, on the other hand, that the plant. in- 
tended is Arum maculatum, which far more resembles “dead men’s 
fingers”’ than the orchis, and which with it also bears the grosser 
name which “liberal shepherds give.” Soagain, under “shard-borne 
beetle” (p. 892), we think that Mr. Dyce might have given a better 
interpretation than that which he has quoted from Patterson. Again, 
too, Mr. Dyce should not regard The Times as an authority in philo- 
logical matters. Under St. Martin’s Summer (p. 264), we find the 
following extraordinary quotation :—* It was one of those rare but 
lovely exceptions to a cold season, called in the Mediterranean ‘ St. 
Martin’s summer.’—Correspondent in Zhe Times (newspaper) for 
Oct. 6th, 1864.’’ The truth is that the word is known all over the 
world where English is spoken. The last person we heard use it had 
lived the greater part of his life in Jamaica. In some parts of England 
the word is quite common. Mr. Dyce, had he found the term 
Zollverein in Shakespeare, might just as well have quoted The Times’ 
well-known announcement—* Germany has joined the Zollverein,”’ as 
an explanation of the meaning, as its intelligence about St. Martin’s 
summer. We also detect one or two slips in the method of writing 
scientific names, and are surprised that a scholar like Mr. Dyce should 
allow such an hexameter as “ Militat omnes [sic] amans, et habet sua 
castra Cupido” (p. 489) to pass muster. It will neither scan nor 
construe. We, however, end as we began. We repeat, the book is the 
most valuable contribution to Shakespeare literature which we have 
received for along time. To those who merely now and then take up 
Shakespeare it will be most useful ; to those who study him a necessity. 

What the older school of critics, Elmsley and Porson, would have 
said to our modern editions of the classics it is difficult to conjecture. 
We have actually now a Juvenal!® with notes, illustrated by references 
to Mrs. Browning and Maurice de Guérin. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
remarkable than the great improvement which bas taken place in our 
editions of the classics. We have now discovered that this or that 
reading is not the all in all which it used to be. We now make some 
endeavour intelligently to understand the author and his times. Mr. 
Simcox is thoroughly imbued with the modern spirit. Yet his edition 
is not quite satisfactory. We are not speaking in reference to his 
scholarship, which leaves nothing to be desired, but to his tone. There 
is a jauntiness about his style which ill becomes an editor of Juvenal. 
He tries to be smart, and mere smartness is out of place in the notes 
to this greatest of satirists. Nor do we think he thoroughly ap- 
preciates Juvenal. In the very first sentences of his introduction he 
brings up the old charge of Juvenal’s satire being “ declamatory.” 
In our opinion, too, he often sacrifices truth for the sake of epigram, 
as in the following passage :— 





16 <*Decii Junii Juvenalis.” Satire XIII. Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With 
Notes and Introduction by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1867. 
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‘It would be hard to detect any relish for innocent pleasures in all that 
Juvenal has left us, except in the casual wish that the fountain of Egeria had 
been left in its primeval simplicity, and in the invitation to Persicus to come 
to an early dinner at twelve, and hear Homer and Virgil read—a form of 
——. in Juvenal’s judgment, too exciting to be indulged in often.”— 
p- 16. A ° 
We think it would not be hard to show how unjust this and several 
other passages are, more especially those which relate to the animus 
of Juvenal’s Satire. Mr. Simcox’s faults are those, however, of a 
very clever man, who has a turn for writing paradoxes, apparently for 
their own sake. 

Mr. Lytton’s “ Lucile’? must, in its new form, we suppose, be 
regarded as a Christmas book. If anything could breathe life into 
this almost forgotten poem, it would be Mr. Du Maurier’s admirable 
drawings. We need not praise the artist, whose powers have contributed 
so much since Leech’s death to maintain the popularity of Punch, and 
whose sketches are marked by a humour, which, like Leech’s, never 
inflicts pain. We must add that the binding of the book reflects 
great credit on the binder. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features just now in German 
literature is the cheap reprints of Goethe and Schiller. Thus the firm 
of Cotta give us the whole of Schiller'® in twelve volumes for a thaler, 
and the poems of Goethe! in four volumes for the same sum. As a 
German said to us the other day, Why, a dinner costs more than this 
in London. We must add that these two editions are printed on very 
fair paper and in good readable type. They ought to become as popu- 
lar in England as they certainly will be in Germany. We recommend 
them to our readers, at the same time expressing a wish that some of 
our publishers would render the same service in England to our own 
classics. The only similar undertaking which we can call to mind is 
Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent Globe Edition of Shakespeare, which, 
we are glad to see, has met with the success which it so thoroughly 
deserves. But where are any cheap editions of Beaumont and Fletcher, 


of Ben Jonson or Chaucer? Where even is there a cheap and readable- 


edition of the poems, still more of the prose works, of Milton ? 





Gift Books. 


It would be hardly possible to make a more judicious selection of a 
work to be ornamented for Christmas purposes than Messrs. Longman 
and Co. havedone in that collection of German sacred poetry which, under 
the title of “ Lyra Germanica,’””? has so long been popularized among us 





17 “Lucile.” By Owen Meredith. With twenty-four Illustrations by George 
Du Maurier. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 

18 **Schiller’s Sammtliche Werke in Zwélf Banden.” Stuttgart: Verlag der 
J. G, Cotta’schen Buchhandlung. 1867. 
. = oy Werke.” Stuttgart: Verlag der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhand- 
ung. . 

26 Lyra Germanica : the Christian Life.” Translated from the German by 
Catherine Winkworth, and illustrated by J. Leighton, F.S.A., E. Armitage, 
A.R.A., and Ford Madox Brown. London: Longmans and Co. 1868. 
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by Miss Winkworth’s admirable translation. The artists, too, who 
have contributed to the production of this splendid volume are a tower 
of strength in themselves. All that fine paper and ‘clear printing can do 
to make it a luxury to read has been lavished on the book. Out of many 
hundred illustrations three are contributed by F. Madox Brown, six by 
E. Armitage, and the remainder by John Leighton. .We must confess 
at the outset that our feeling is always against this kind of artistic 
partnership. In a book of such a decidedly uniform tone the difference 4 
of expression given to it by.a number of artists produces a sense of 
disharmony which interferes with the enjoyment of sueh interpretations 
as each is prompted to give to the subjects they select. All these 


artists are now of such established reputation, that we are not called 


upon to criticise their work, except in relation to the poems, in 
connexion with which their sketches are now published. We ,think 
that even Mr. Leighton’s admirers must confess that his talent would 
not lead him naturally to the illustration of sacred poetry, his efforts after 
a supersensuous but yet physical beauty, displaying but few points of 
contact with the spiritual aspirations of most of these songs. It may 
indeed be fairly questioned whether the majority of them stand in any 
relation whatever to the plastic arts; there is a complete absence of all 
religious feeling in his sketches, for which no amount of learned 
symbolism can atone. But we must not forget to call attention to the 
singular beauty of his initial letters and full pages; these exhibit a 
fertility of mechanical combination and a graceful ensemble that is 
quite extraordinary. Mr. Armitage is not seen at his best in this 
volume, and some of his half-dozen are merely bald where they were 
intended to shine by their simplicity. The best are Mr. Brown’s, though 
even here we must protest against the realism which outruns all taste 
and feeling in the cramped hands of the Saviour in the Entombment 
picture. The wood-cutting is in many cases wonderful, but a wonder- 
ful mistake: the effects of line engraving have been sought, and of course 
missed, while the broad simplicity of the wood has in all cases been 
lost sight of. In thisrespect Mr. Brown’s designs were too much for 
the woodcutter, and refused to be reduced to the mere prettiness which, 
it must be confessed, is, after all, the highest praise that can be given 
to a set of designs intended to illustrate a collection of poetry from 
which mere prettiness should have been studiously held aloof. 

Messrs. Griffin and Co. have published a sumptuously printed series 
of fancy portraits of some of the chief characters in Shakspeare’s 
plays.2 They are photographic copies from pictures by Mr. E. G. 
Lewis, which the publisher qualifies as fine paintings. The originals 
we have not seen, but if original and poetical conception be necessary 
to support such an epithet, the photographs are sufficient to show that 
it is misplaced. They are without exception void of all character, and 
are inspired by theatrical commonplaces, unredeemed by any individual 
conceptions. The illuminations in which they are set are by far the 
most satisfactory parts of the volume: in the mechanical art of gold- 





21 “Shakspearian Creations.” Illustrated with Photographs from the fine 
Paintings of Mr. E, Goodwyn Lewis, set in exquisite Illuminated Borders, By 
Samuel Stanesby. London: Griffin and Co. 
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colour-printing they may be called exquisite, but ‘there is a poverty 


of invention in their design, and an utter absence of that freedom and 
play of fancy which alone gives value to this style of ornament. 

Another volume by the same publishers, much less ambitious, is 

-greatly more to our taste.” In the “ Poetry of the Year” they have 
collected sore of-the. finest pastoral and descriptive passages in the 

- works of our greates§poets, and illustrated them with a charming and 
well-selected_series'of chromolithographs from Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, Brookes, Lejeune, Duncan, Lee, Cox, and others. Many of these 
pictures are'vefy charming and appropriate. Most successful where they 
are landscapes, the book has a thoroughly English aspect, even in 
its shortcomings, for our school of chromolithography must confess 
its great inferiority to the French and German works of this de- 
s¢ription in all that calls for the delicacy and precision required where 
the ‘human figure is in question. It is true that in a great measure 
this is a question of expense, and on this account such a shortcoming 
should not be pressed against a book so beautiful and cheap as the 
“ Poetry of the Year.” 

The Edina Edition of the Poems and Songs of Burns”? is a splendid 
tribute in fine paper and clear print to the reputation of the national 
poet. The numerous wood-cuts with which it is adorned are all 
from designs by his fellow countrymen. It was a thoroughly Scotch, 
but not ungraceful notion, to rely upon the resources of Edinburgh 
alone, for the production of the volume. These resources prove them- 
selves to have been quite worthy of the trust. The most poetical, 
however, of the illustrations are the landscapes ; those by Mr. Samuel 
Bough are singularly excellent. The wood-cutting is a shade hard 
and metallic. The domestic and historical designs are less successful, 
as witness the strange notion of the Bruce, which stands at the head 
of “Scots wha hae.” But this is not surprising ; in such subjects the 
artist must rely upon the power of his own imagination and feeling. 
If he does not fairly carry us away, he leaves us cool and critical ; 
while in landscape it is sufficient if he is vaguely suggestive, and often 
achieves a success which is partly to be attributed to the sympathetic 
feeling of his critic. 

Mr. Bennett’s contribution to the Gift Books of the season is a 
series of photographs from various Scotch localities, bound up with a 
selection from the Works of Burns and other northern poets.** The 
motto on the title page, from Goethe: “If you would understand a 
poet, you must know his native country,” is of a wider application 
than to a knowledge of the scenery in which he lived. This, however, 
is a part of the knowledge, and the generally excellent photographs of 
this volume contribute their mite to that requisite. Some of them 
are very happy ; the Banks of Doon is taken from an excellent point, 
and makes a good picture; the view of Loch Coruisk is singularly 
fortunate in its atmospheric effect, but as a general rule the photo- 





22 «* Poetry of the Year.” London: C. Griffin and Co. 
23 * Poems and Songs.” By Robert Burns. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, 


1868. 
* “Scotland: her Songs and Scenery.” London: A. W. Bennett. 1868, 
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grapher has taken his views too much en face, which seldom contributes - 
to their excellence as pictures. The popularity, however, of photo- 
graphic illustration, and the care with which this volume is got up, 
entitle it to share in that expenditure on pretty things which is. 
characteristic of the season. 

The drawings in “Golden Thoughts” alone make the book worth., 
far more than its price. Some of our best artists have contributed. . 
to enrich its pages. Mr. Wolf, who is not yet appreciated , by the 
general public in the way that he deserves to be, has given us some 
birds and nests, with that truth to nature and feeling for poetry which 
he alone can give. Mr. Burton’s, Mr. Small’s, and Mr. Houghton’s 
landscapes are particularly good, though we wish Mr. Burton would 
not sketch a cornfield, as at page 191, which looks as if it had 
been reaped with a reaping-machine. We believe there are cornfields 
still reaped by the sickle. The beauty of the sky above, with its 
“wisps’’ of cloud makes us, however, forget the trim regularity of the 
stubble below. 

Mrs. Valentine has collected a goodly company of well-known 
authors, and calls their productions by a title from Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare used to call a company of musicians “a noise,” and 
probably would have called a company of authors by the same 
term. Mrs. Valentine’s “ Noise” is as good as any other Christmas 
“noise” which we have seen. The ladies, however, bear away the 
palm. In prose Miss Yonge’s contribution is the best, and in poetry 
Mrs. Broderip’s. 

Publishers are not content with producing Christmas books for men 
and women, but must issue a special kind for children. The present 
reviewer most unfortunately has no children, so that his opinion is 
worth very little on the value of such productions. “School Days at 
Saxon Hurst,”27 however, seems to be a healthy sort of book, which 
boys are likely to enjoy. The powder and the jam seems to be 
blended, without an undue proportion of the former. For still 
younger minds we have a most attractive series of little books, very 
tastefully got up and illustrated, from Mr. Strahan. One of them, 
“ Lilliput Levée,” is actually enriched with two charming sketches of 
children by Millais. This alone, we think, is a sufficient reason why 
all mothers should at once buy the book. 





2% “¢Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains.” Arranged in Fifty-two Divi- 
sions. Illustrated by eminent Artists. London: Warne and Company. 1867. 

%6 “ Warne’s Christmas Annual; Gold, Silver, Lead.’’ Edited by Mrs. 
Valentine. London: Frederick Warne and Co. 1867. 

27 “ School Days at Saxonhurst.” By ‘‘One of the Boys.” Edinburgh: A. 
and C. Black. 1867. : 

% J, “Lilliput Levée. Poems of Childhood, Child-Fancy, and Child-Like 
Moods.” London: Alexander Strahan, 1867. II. ‘‘ Misop’s Fables.” A new 
edition. Edited by Edward Garrett, M.A. With one hundred Illustrations by 
J. Wolf, J. B. Zwecker, and T. Dalziel. London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 
TII. ‘The Washerwoman’s Foundling.” By William Gilbert, author of “ Dr. 
Austin’s Guests,” &c. London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. IV. ‘‘ Edwin’s 
Fairing.” By the Rev. E. Munro, M.A., author of “Harry and Archie.” London: 
Alexander Strahan. 1867. 








